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PICHLER. 


PicHLER Caroline (whose maiden name was Greer), one of the 
most celebrated literary ladies of Germany, was born at Vienna, 
September 7, 1769 Her maternal grandfather, a Protestant and 
native of Hanover, was an officer in the Austrian service, and being 
left a widower when very young, he himself died on arriving at 
Vienna with his regiment, leaving an only daughter, quite an in- 
fant The Empress Maria Theresa took charge of the orphan, and 
had her educated under her own eye in the Roman Catholic faith 

When she was scarcely thirteen years of age, the young orphan was 
appointed reader to the empress, who, some years after, married her 
to M de Greimer, an aulic counsellor Caroline Gremer, the subject 
of the present bnef notice, was the fruit of this marnage, and her edu- 
cation partook of the contrasts presented by the differer t characters 
and tastes of her parents Her father, as a relief from his more ser- 
ous occupations, was accustomed to betake himself, for the amuse- 
ment of his leisure hours, to the elegant pursuits of the fine arts 
— poetry, music, and painting Her mother, on the other hand, was 
enamoured of the more serious pursuits of philosophy, history, and 
geology, to which latter branch of physical research, and to cosmo- 
Ogical inquines, she was extremely devoted ihe youtnml Caro- 
line, thus placed, as 1t were, between the two opposite regions of 
sclence and imagination, was most favourably situated as regarded 
her opportunities of mental development Bushop Gall, the father 
of the illustrious phrenologist, instructed her in religion, Mozart, 
Haydn, and Paesiello taught her music, while her mother employed 
the ablest professors to instruct her in history and the mathematics, 
for which latter branch she shewed no predilection, her early literary 
attempts being of a poetical and dramatic character. As her expe- 
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nence of literature and of human hfe widened, she, however, speedily 
abandoned poetry vad the drama for another field of literature, m 
which she so much excels—the descnption of character, and the 
painting of the human heart as portrayed in the domestic tale or 
on the broader canvass of the histoncal novel Here she captivates 
her readers by her skill in the arrangement and management of 
her subject, her nice discernment of character, and that mastery 
over her materials which bends them all to a happy dénowement 
In 1799 she was marned to M, Pichler, by whose urgent entreaties 
she was induced to publish her first tale, entitled ‘* Compansons,” 
which had the honour of gaming the applause of the illustrious Klop- 
stock ‘ Agathocles” soon followed, and 1s unquestionably, of all 
her works, the one which has contributed most to render her name 
distinguished It appeared at the same time with the “ Martyrs” of 
Chateaubriand, of whose leading idea in that eloquent work Aga- 
thocles 1s, m fact, under a different form, the development To 
have conceived and adopted the same subject with that eminent 
writer, and to have treated it so as not to suffer by the comparison, 
is no slight praise No inquiry can be more curious and interesting 
than into the relative character of two such works, composed with 
the same object in view, and at the same time, in countries and 
languages so widely different Agathocles depicts, from a truly poeti- 
cal point of view, the contrast between the Chnstian and Heathen, 
the northern and oriental states of society, during the early ages of 
Chnistianity A senes of novels, descriptive of character, such as 
the “ Rivals,” “ Leonora,” “ Olivier,” and the “ Worth of Woman,” 
followed Agathocles, but the success of Sir Walter Scott in the 
historical novel induced her to seek for new subjects 1n the annals of 
the Austrian empire, and the “ Counts of Hohenberg,”’ the “Siege of 
Vienna,” the “ Swedes in Prague,’’* the ** Deliverance of Buda,” and 
“ Fredenck the Warlike,” were the result Some of her most pleasing 
productions are those little tales in which she has worked up some in- 
teresting episode of individual history intoa mmuiature romance Such 
are the beautiful stones of * Quentin Matsys,” ‘ Black Fnitz,” and 
‘Johannes Schoreel,” of which last a translation follows this notice It, 
like “ Quentin Matsys,” 1s the story of an artist and of a lover, though 
1t will be seen that the denouement 1s of a very different character At 
last, in 1835, she bade farewell to the public by a tale entitled ‘* Eliza- 


* A cheap and elegant translation of this pleasing romance is published in 
Mr Burns’ Fireside Library 
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beth of Gattenstein,” which contains a sketch of the struggles and tn- 
umphs of Maria Theresa After this, Madame Pichler was entirely oo- 
cupied with her memoirs, which have recently appeared, and may be 
considered as a complete gallery of contemporary portraits of the most 
distinguished literary and political chaiacters of Germany. Her hus- 
band’s house was the resort of all the literary celebrities of the day, 
and few strangers of distinction visited Vienna who did not pay a 
visit to the salons of Madame Pichler Here, at different periods, 
were to be seen Madame de Stael, the brothers Schlegel, von Ham- 
mer the celebrated orentalist, and his talented wife, Tieck, Clement 
Bientano, Count Maulath, Lowse Biaehmann, Gmillparzer, Oehlen- 
schlager, Steigentesch, Weber, &c &c Madame Pichler did not 
neglect her domestic duties in her devotion to literature Ilcr works, 
if they are free from the feverish excitement of the modern school, 
have the higher and better qualities of simplicity, and nature, and 
elevation of moral purpose, while the interest of the reader 1s kept 
up to the last Her pure and mild character had nothing of the 
polemic in it, she was satisfied to struggle against the infatuation of 
the age by the silent energy of her own example. She was a wniter 
for more than sixty years, and has Icft as many volumes behind her, 
which have had a salutary influence on the age, and particularly on 
the women of Germany, 1n presersing them from being misled by a 
too lively imagination, and a false and dangerous sensibility. Ma 
aame Pichle died in July 1843, at tne age of seventy-four 
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CHAPTER I 





See HE sun approached the sea His rays glided the 
Kap masts and colours of the vessels which were 
sailing up the broad stream of the Scheldt, tall 
they floated before the walls of Antwerp, bear- 
ing precious treasures from the distant shores 
of the East to the warehouses of the nch 
merchants of that city Antwerp was then m its highest 
prosperity, trade and commerce, art and works of every 
kind flourished, and the world saw with astonishment many 
great aitists arse there, who were destined to be the 
admiration of that aye and those which succeeded 1t In 
those days a refined spirit had developed itself in many ways, 
principally among the mdustrious people of Burgundy, 
where the noble art of painting found its peculiar home, and 
met with singular encouragement from the worthy m- 
halitants of the many commercial towns in that province 
Boats ghded between the ships, causing ghttering furrows 
im the quiet stream , on the shore all was activity, noise, and 
bustle, occasioned by the loading and unloading of the crane 
which raised the goods from the vessels. Pedestrians walked 
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up and down enjoymg the animated scene, vessels arrived 
and departed, signalsrwere heard and answered, and, 1n the 
midst of this busy occupation, the vesper-bell was heard in 
slow tones from the magnificent tower of the Church of the 
Blessed Virgin, the splendid architecture of which so much 
delighted the Emperor CharlesV on his entry into Antwerp 

At this signal all the bells of the other churches of the city 
were set m motion, all the busy hands rested, the Ave Mana 
was said, the work laid aside, the burden of the day was 
done, and the industrious crowd went away, each one to find 
repose, refreshment, or enjoyment, as he hked best 

The signal was heard, likewise, mn the city which proclaimed 
the cessation from labour In the midst of a crowd of artisans 
of different kinds,—who, before they dispersed themselves in 
order to procure refreshments, were assembled together talking 
loudly and gaily in the Square, beside the well which stood 
before the Church of our Lady,—there was one who did not 
share in the general hilarity He was a blacksmith, a young 
well-made man, strongly limbed and of a pleasing appearance, 
though the fine proportions of his form could not be easily 
observed, dressed as he was 1n his sooty habiliments, while his 
features were begrimed by the effects of his trade Some, 
whose occupation 1t was to work in metal, stood before the 
railing surrounding the well, which, with its elegant flowers 
and beautifully entwined branches, proved the inventive work- 
man to have been more than a mere blacksmith. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed a blacksmyh who had come 
from France, and who, along with his comrades, had greatly 
admired the excellence of the work and the delicacy of its 
execntion, “upon my word, that 13s no common work! I should 
like much to know the clever hand who has executed 1t ” 

‘Here he is,” said one of those present, and pomted to 
Quentin Matsys, who, standing aside, had taken no part in the 
conversation he now, however, looked up at these words. 
The stranger went towards him and conversed with him about 
lus work, but as in displeasure, and occupied with other 
thoughts, he repiied contusedly ‘ What about that?” he said 
wt last, “what can that hard metal and rude work bestow of 
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joy? It 1s as if we would form a human face from pieces of 
stone, when we imitate in hard black irou the softness and 
richness of the leaves of trees, the defcacy of flowers, and the 
charming varieties of colour i shuulu lke to destroy that 
ral— and that no one shuuld know mese ut tt, or of him 
who made it!” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the Ficuctman, “che guud folks of 
Antwerp would doubtless thank you tur that’ 

“Do not say, Quentin, that you are dissatisfied,” rejyomed 
another, “the work has brought you a deal of praise already, 
and must bring you honour from every one who looks at it 
and understands it ” 

‘ Although you were the youngest journeyman,” said an 
older one, “this work was intrusted to you, because our 
master, as well as our whole corporation, considered your de- 
sign to be the best.” 

They continued to speak for some time longer, while Quentin 
became yet more gloomy and silent, until one of the merry 
company exclaimed, “ But what are we doing here, my masters? 
time passes, let’s away to the Kronenburger Gate, to Master 
Bandicard, who has both fine beer and a fine daughter, will 
you not come with us, Quentin? Come, you can play to us on 
the flute ” 

Quentin shook his head as a negative to this proposal 

“ Let him alone,” said another, “ there 1s nothing to be made 
of him,” and upon that they went their way 

‘‘He is a melancholy fellow,” said the one who had first 
spoken, “and it 1s a pity, for he 1s a brave youth and a fine 
singer, but love has treated him badly.” 

“ Love!” exclaamed the Frenchman, “ how so?” 

“Do you not know,” replied the other, “that the poor 
youth has presumed to cast the eye of love upon the daughter 
of the painter who lives opposite the workshop ?” 

‘“‘ The nich De Brindt'” exclaimed a third, “ well to be sure, 
that is a fine affair! He may think himself happy if the father 
does not dust the soot out of his jacket with his maul-stick.” 

This last, loud-spoken sentence, which reached the ear of 
Quentin, as his companions, laughmg and shouting, weat 
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the opposite street, made the blood rush into the pale cheeks 
of the young man, He-genched his hands, stamped upon the 
ground, and Inoked reund to observe who had dared to pro- 
nounce these words of offence He advanced a few paces in 
order to hasten after h s eempanions, but they were already 
too distant, and his better sense obtained the mastery “He 
is might! he is meht!” exclaimed he, “I am a fool, a miserable 
mechanic, dvomed to hammer out my days in slavish work 
upon the anvil, and never to produce anything which can cause 
me pleasure, or honour, or bring me nearer the cbject of all my 
wishes.” 

In this desponding mood he wandered beyond the town, 
where the broad stream and the wide extended plam lay before 
him in the fading hght of day Grey and ghostlke stood the 
willow-trees, with their bushy heads and dwarfish branches, 
by the side of the canals and hedges Nothing broke mn upon 
the loneliness of the solitary plam, except the church-tower of 
a distant village which rose in the horizon, or the hamlets in 
the neighbourhood, the mnhabitants of which were, at this 
hour, sunk in sleep This sadness powerfully chimed in with 
his feelings, the forms of nature around appeared to sym- 
pathize with him, and excited the wish withm him to represent 
that which now spoke to him so umpressively im form and 
colour An unknown shut-up world stirred within his breast, 
and the feeling of the limits which bound him in on every side 
made him bitterly feel the hopelessness of this, as of another, 
perhaps still dearer wish, which im his soul was united with 
the other He sat down upon a stone on the bank of the 
river, and allowed the mage of his dark and joyless life since 
childhood to pass before him, thinking always of the bitter 
conflict which he had with himself, his humble condition; 
his poverty which did not permit him to look around for any 
other, since out of his daily earnings his mother was to be 
supported, the want of strength, which often threatened him 
with bemg unable to pursue his severe labour; and on the 
other hand, his unhappy love of a maiden to whom he could 
never hope to be united, and his adoration of an art he could 
never hope to learn or exercise. 
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Meanwhile the full moon had risen A mild and calm hght 
floated on all around, and if the tone of colour and the expres- 
sion of the whole was of a still more mournful character, yet 
there came from the clear hght, from the now open blue of 
heaven, (from which his heavenly Father, as with starry cyes 
of love seemed to regard him,) a soft repose into his soul 
From the tower of the church there now sounded 1n prolonged 
tones the somewhat late hour of evening, his mother occurred 
to him, who would be uneasily awaiting his return He arose 
and went towards the gate of the city, then through the 
lonely streets, where already many of the lights were extin- 
guished, towards the remote dwelling of the poor widow, 
whom he found sitting in the darkness upon the stone at the 
door, waiting for him 

The matron was commonly, but neatly clad, she wore a 
dress of black stuff with a tight-fittung bodice, and full plaited 
skirt, an apron and kerchief of pure white lmen, a white coif 
with a sort of puffing round the head, the ends of which were 
fastened under the chin, a pocket and bunch of keys completed 
her dress A sad joy shone n the eyes of the mother as she 
at length observed the long-expected one coming down the 
stiicet, and noticed, at the same time, the melancholy which 
dwelt upon his countenance Iie brought her his week’s 
scanty wages, for it was Saturday, of which he had not per- 
mitted himself to spend the smallest con A tear stood m 
her eye, and a silent prayer ascended towards heaven, for the 
welfare and health of her dear child, for Mother Gertrude 
thought her son was ill ,—whether in body or mind, or 1n both, 
she knew not, but that he was not well was plain to her 
She, however, confidently rechoned upon an answer to her 
prayer, for good children, sud she, are dear to God, He has 
even given to them a promise in the Fourth Commandment, 
and her Quentin was such an excellent son! 

The sinrple evening meal, partaken of for the most part m 
gilence, was soon over, for Quentin never had much to say 
and for some time had been more reserved than ever. Once 
or twice his mother had pressed him to cat, and as often had 
mquired whether he wanted anything, or what was the matter 
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with him, but she obtained little satisfaction, and both lay 
down to rest, with theur*keads full of thought and their hearts 
full of sorrow If the visible decline of her son, and its un- 
known cause, kept the anxious mother long awake, the still 
deeper grief, and the more vehement sorrow, the cause of 
which we alieady know, drove sleep altogether from the eyes 
of the youth. Inthe silent hours of darkness, when no busy 
hum of life breaks in upon the dark circle of thought, then 
does every grief penetrate more deeply and every anguish 
become keener, the hope which animates us in our conscious- 
ness of strength, and the consolation which arises from the 
just value of things by day, appear then to forsake us, and to 
deliver us over a prey to the demon of despair i. 
Since this passion had taken possession of his breast, 
poor Quentin had passed many nights in this manner, that 
is, since the Easter of the past Spring, when he first en- 
tered the workshop of his present master, and had seen the 
fair form so frequently opposite to him, or in the streets 
When at length morning dawned, he dragged himself again 
to his daily task, wlule the desolate future lay before him, 
endless und hopeless, without joy, or resting-place of comfort, 
broken 1n upon only by the deceitful glimmerings of these 
peculiar moments of bliss These moments, namely, when 
the window opposite was opened, every day almost at the same 
hour, a white hand put aside the shutter, and a beautiful coun- 
tenance, surrounded with bnght brown locks, whose braids 
were fastened behind with a silver needle, looked with eyes 
full of soul into the strect At these times, heaven seemed to 
open upon Quentin, grief, exhaustion, and hopelessness, were 
alike forgotten his eye dwelt upon the charming form, upon 
its every movement, his soul was in his gaze, and in vain did 
the flame crackle behind him, 1m vain did the bellows pant, 
the hammer stnke, he took notice of nothing he saw only 
the lovely daughter of the painter, and would joyfully have 
given his life, if he could but once stand thus a whole day, to 
look upon her, or receive the impression of this form in the 
depths of his soul. Sometimes it appeared to him as if she 
looked down towards him ,—1ndeed, as if she had noticed his 
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earnest observation, and then a kindly pensive smile played 
around her delicate mouth ‘ But that was a delusion,” said 
he to himself, “a trick of the excited imagination, or of that 
earnest gaze, in which it appears to us as if the looked-at 
objects, though hfeless, become animated or changed No, 
she cannot observe you, or, if she did, she would be angry at 
your boldness You are a fool, Quentin! free yourself, strive 
against this passion! She 1s of gentle blood, mch and peauti- 
ful, and all Antwerp knows that De Brindt will unty give ais 
daughter to a painter, and you'—you are, and must ever 
remain, a poor blacksmith!” 

When such thoughts came vividly before him, then his arm 
sunk with the heavy hammer, he supported himself upon the 
anvil, and hid his face in both hands, tears streamed down on the 
Iron, which appeared to him less hard and compassionless than 
his fate A jest from his compamons awoke him from his 
dream , he looked towards the window—— She had been 
looking all the time, she had seen him, and his grief, and he 
thought—but, no, 1t must be again delusion'—that he dis- 
covered a trace of pity in her glance She then slowly shut 
the window, whilst her eve3 were still turned towards the 
forge, and disappeared and Quentin's heaven was again shut 
for the whole day, tor the industrious muiden had something 
to do, either 1n the kitchen or the house, or she sat at the em- 
broidery frame or lace pillow, (at which she, a skilful daughter 
of the low countries, worked admirably,) mn her sleeping apart- 
ment, which her careful father, since the death ofher mother, had 
placed in the back part of the house Its window overlooked 
the small garden and the open space around An elderly 
relation lived with her, as governess, and assistant in house- 
hold affairs But every morning, for some tame past, she had 
made a pomt of coming into the front apartment, which served 
as her father’s workroom she arranged everything in the 
apartment, and aired it, as she said, for the purpose of per- 
mitting the effluvia of the oul-colours to escape, amusing her 
self for a while by looking into the street full of passengers, 
and enjoying the bustle of the market, which was held here 
for the sale of fish and vegetabler, and of which she could 
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obtaia no vic.v from her owr apartment A little while after- 
wards the old man camaq into his study, the window was shut 
down, the pupils came, who, according to the manners of the 
times, were boarded for a certain number of years with the 
most famed masters. The work began CGne rubbed colours, 
another mixed the oul, a third placed the master’s palette, a 
fourth sketched, whilst a fifth copied a picture placed before 
him Margaretta, forbidden by delicacy of manners, and the 
wili of her father, to remain in the study, Quentin could nounsh 
nv nope of again seeing her that day. 


(9) 


CHAPTER II, 


URING the precedmg summer and autumn, 
MS, Quentin’s life had passed away in oppressive 
care and unhappy love, he conceived him- 
self to be the most unfortunate bemg on the 
face of the earth for everythmg—even his 
endeavour to better himself,—and the feeling of love, which 
mn general makes other beings happy, was to him as an angel 
of darkness, torturing him only more acutely, Even his lute, 
upon which he played well, lay silent, or if touched and 
accompanied by his voice, the strains were sad and 
nielancholy 

Meanwhile, though Quentin, m his dejection, considered 
himself altogether unhappy and unvalued, he was not so, for 
he, as well as his silent sorrow, had been observed by the 
bemg whose sympathy would have well indemnified him for 
all his griefs, had he been aware of 1t. This was Margaretta 
de Brindt herself, who, as she sometimes passed along the 
street, or looked out at her father’s window, saw the begrimed 
youths of the forge, one of whom had arrested her attention 
by his sweet song, with which the men were accustomed to 
hghten their labour , by his well-made, and firmly-knitted frame, 
the natural grace of his movements, and noble expression, as 
well as by a shade of sorrow marked in his countenance, which 
had become evident to her aunt, even through her spectacles , 
and playfully had both ladies assigned to the youth the name 
of the handsome blacksmith, or minstrel, and took notice of 
him as they met him on the Sundays, when on their way to the 
Church of our Lady, im his plain but neat dress of dark cloth, 
with a short cloak and black cap. That was in the beginning 
of the past summer, when the aunt, hke all females of her 
years, never rested till she found out that the handsome black- 
smith was the same who had made the admired raiumg in the 
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matket-place, and, above all, was a skilful player on the lute 
She likewise found out that he was called Quentin Matsys, the 
son of a smith of the court, of good morals, but very poor, 
that he supported his mother from his hard earnings, and was 
almost always silent and dejected Margaretta felt esteem for 
the young man, and when he now met her 1m the street, she 
could not help looking upon mm kindly, for such a good son 
and s9 worthy a youth could no longer he a stranger to her 
‘ne would have given much to know whether his gnef arose 
from his poverty or from some other cause, but that could not 
be ascertained, and she was forced to abandon her search after 
such information 

Not long afterwards there arose a lively excitement in Ant- 
werp , for the Princess Mane of Burgundy, the daughter of the 
late Duke Charles the Bold, and heiress of all Ins land, came 
from Brussels to Antwerp, where she had appointed the States 
of Brabant to take counsel with her upon the choice of a hus- 
band, for the future master of their rich and beautiful pro- 
vinces Her arrival was celebrated with a number of feast« 
and amusements, which gave the joyous inhabitants of Ant- 
werp an opportunity of displaying their love of splendour and 
taste, and presented to them food for diversion and conversa- 
tion for a length of time Amidst these gay occupations, Mar- 
garetta forgot her handsome neighbour and his sorrow, until a 
popular festival was held beyond the town, on the opposite bank 
of the Scheldt, where tents were erected, in which the Princess 
and her court, together with the principal persons of the 
country, sat down to a banquet, while the people amused 
themselves with shooting at the target, with music, and with 
dancing Margaretta hkewise, in holiday dress, mingled in the 
gay crowd, accompanied by her father She went from one 
place of amusement to another, looked for a while at each, 
whilst her father, with the eye of an artist, watched the coun- 
tenances of the players, their attitudes, the effects of hght and 
shade among the tents or trecs, gathering materials for his easel, 
and his fair daughter collected, with not inattentive ears, the 
praises which were bestowed upon her beauieous form, as she 
passed along, ina bnght scarlet dress, with tight sleeves, slashed 
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from the shoulder to the elbow, and from thence to the hand, 
with white satin, showing off her figure to the greatest advan- 
tage A heavy gold chain encircled her white throat, and upon 
her rich brown locks was placed a hat of red velvet, with white 
feathers, which bent gracefully over its brim, as she passed 
through the ranks of the spectators, who admiringly looked 
after the beautiful and richly-adorned maiden 

The sound of a well-played lute allured her towards a group 
which had assembled together to shoot at the target The 
Burgers stood, in their black Sunday attire, with short cloaks 
and high-crowned hats, 1n a tent adorned with branches of the 
fir-tree, around a young, well-made man, who had just finished 
playing an air upon the lute It seemed as if there had been 
an interval in the shooting He now seized hs bow agam, 
while the rest of the marksmen cried out, ‘‘ Come on, Matsys, 
now we shall see something worth while! only do not take 
all from us, you have nearly gained the whole already ” 

““Matsys!” thought Margaretta, “Is not that the name of 
the handsome blacksmth?” And now she turned her looks 
earnestly and attentively towards the marksman It was he 
indeed, and he recognised her almost at the same moment 
He gazed upon her as 1f upon an apparition, his hand trembled, 
he was obliged to let go his hold of the bow, 1t sunk down, 
und he scarcely retained sufficient composure to lay it aside and 
excuse himself from shooting 

“What 1s the matter with you, fmend Quentin?” said a con- 
siderate-looking old man, “ have you a giddiness in your head? 
you turn first red, and then white!” 

‘“‘ Drink a glass of wine,” added a second, brmging one to 
the bewildered Quentin By this time the youth had regained 
his composure, and looked up, 1t was no dream, the beaute- 
ous apparition stood still in the same place, and it appeared 
to him asifashght embarrassment, which he had not observed 
before, was expressed in her eyes He azain quickly seized 
his bow. She, who in silence he had worshipped as a saint,— 
she, whom a happy chunce had led hither tu-day, would see 
that the lowly and unnoticed youth was not wanting in that 
noble art He bent the bow, took aim, Ins looks ghded from 
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Margaretta to the target, his heart called upon her in secret, 
the arrow whizzed pas, and—Hurra! hurra! it struck the 
mark in the very centre, Quentin Matsys has the best! 

A deep blush passed over the features of the youth, the 
assembled crowd shouted and spoke, the marksman brought 
the target with the arrow stall in it, all the archers praised the 
shot, even De Brindt stepped im, for he remembered his own 
youth and many such pleasures His daughter stood beside 
him ; and now, for the first tume, the eyes of the young persons 
met, and a mutual blush showed at once their gladness and 
embarrassment 

De Brindt spoke a while with the citizens, and learned that 
the skilful marksman was the same who had designed and 
executed the famed railing at the fountam The work was 
well known to De Prindt, and he knew how to value it, with 
friendly greeting, and an honourable testimony to his skill, he 
took leave of the brave blacksmith, and went away with his 
daughter, to look at the games and dances going on elsewhere 

The amusements and pleasures were very various, and the 
number of persons collected togethergreat De Brindt very soon 
met with acquaintances, who, with their wives and daughters, 
had come from the city to this beautiful spot in order to enjoy 
themselves A small circle was soon assembled, who seated 
themselves round a table in one of the open tents, they feasted, 
laughed, and talked, till nightfall. By this time De Brindt had 
forgotten the scene with the young blacksmith, but the form 
of the youth, his perfurmance upon the lute, and, above all, 
his confusion, and the look with which he regarded her, never 
more departed from the mind of Margaretta. Unceasingly 
she thought of the cause which had so embarrassed him, and, 
as it appeared, had made it impossible for him to bend the 
bow; then how directly afterwards he had made a master- 
stroke, and a secret voice, which spoke within her breast, 
taught her only too well the flattermg truth. 

But a poor blacksmith! And she the daughter of the mch 
and famed painter, De Brindt! A moment’s reflection placed all 
before her eyes that could be adverse to such @ connewon; 
and as often as the image of the young bowman presented 
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itsclf to her mind, she exerted herself to drive it away The 
next morning, and for some days afterwards, he was not seen 
in the workshop, for his mother was 1] It was therefore a 
kind of surprise to her, when, on the fourth day, from her 
father’s workroom, she saw him again standing at the anvil 
“‘ He 1s, however, finely formed, and excels many others in his 
occupation, in his playing on the lute, and in archery!” 
thought she, “it1s only a pity that he 1s so begrimed, ard 
must do such heavy work” It appeared to her as 1f he looked 
sideways towards the window “I wonder if he will recog- 
nisc me!” said she to herself Quentin, however, looked down 
again upon theiron, and there appeared nothimg in his be- 
haviour which might clear up or confirm the lately-observed 
embarrassment She knew not well whether she ought to be 
pleased or sad, she, however, found 1t necessary every morn- 
ing to arrange and air her father’s workroom, for 1n this the 
old servant was far too negligent' Every morning she opened 
the window, every day the gentle cnuntenance looked over 
the way towards ie workshop of the smith, and she was half 
anxious, without being aware of it herself, to remark the signs 
of attention and disturbance of repose im the conduct of the 
handsome blacksmith By degrees these signs became only 
too visible, the unhappy passion which the youth nourished 
in his breast became more and more apparent to her observa- 
tion, however much he endeavoured to hide it, while this 
endeavour gave him, im her eyes, a greater charm. Though 
she reproached herself with the’pleasure which she found in 
this, as folly, yea indeed as cruelty, yet she could not avoid 
the daily continuance of her observations, nor many a time by 
a kind glance, a longer delay than necessary, an intentional 
meeting, or passing in front of the workshop, refrain trom 
giving to the unhappy youth a morsel of comfort. 
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CHAPTER III. 


€ harvest had come, without the condition of the 
ged) young persons being altered in the slightest de- 
gree On the Monday, however, succeeding that Saturday 
which poor Quentin had passed so sadly without the town, 
there suddenly stood before the door of Master de Brindt 
a gaily dressed-out young man, who was observed to raise 
the knocker mn order to obtain entrance. The young men 
in the smith’s shop saw hm standing, and commented upon 
the many-coloured bows of mbbon which ornamented huis 
under garments, the bright blue of the uncut velvet, the 
bright amber-coloured cloak of the finest Brussels cloth, bor- 
dered with narrow fur, the brown cap, edged with gold, and 
ornamented with a waving plume which fell downwards, and 
all agreed that the well-dressed youth was a stranger, perhaps 
@ painter, and guest of De Brindt’s, but assuredly a fool, who 
appeared in his gay-coloured finery like the runaway page of 
some great lord. While thig conversation was going on, the 
door of the opposite house was opened, the servant appeared, 
and returned, with a letter, into the house, and the black- 
smiths still continued to observe him, as he arranged his dress, 
shaking the dust from the broad ends of his ornamented shoes, 
putting to nghts the bows of ribbon upon them and at his 
knees, setting hia ruff, mn short, puttmg himself into the best 
possible order. ‘Lhe servant shortly came back, the stranger 
ascended the staircase, the door was shut, and there was 
nothing more to be seen of the visit or its consequences. But 
Quentin soon felt something of them, for to-day, for the first 
tume durmg many weeks, the window of the study was not 
opened, no fair form leaned vver it; and further, it appeared 
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to him that De Brindt had received the visitor in hus apart- 
ment, for he imagined that he saw the gold-coloured cloak 
glittering from behind the blind of the projecting window. 

It was impossible for him to overcome the unpleasant m- 
pression which the arrival and whole appearance of the stranger 
had made upon him _sIt never went out of his mind the whole 
day, for was it not this visit which had broken in upon his 
happiness? 

The next day, only somewhat later, the stranger showed 
himself again, and Quentin soon learned that he was the famed 
flower-painter, Johann Ludwig de Bos, frum Herzogenbusch 
He was the son of a rich merchant, whose ships traded upon 
the Rhine, and had communication with all the Hanseatic 
towns The son had a wish to distinguish himself as an artist, 
however, the human form did not speak to his mind, and he 
had not that feeling which enables the painter to express 
features and attitudes But he had reached some emimence in 
portraying the delicacy of flowers, their beautiful colours, and 
their soft enamelliAg, which the convivial guests of his wealthy 
father never fuled to praise as something extraordinary 

Johann Ludwig, who had been long disgusted with the huge 
books of merchandise and the dark wniting-room of his father, 
with all his powers uf eloquence, had entreated his parent to 
permit him to exchange the pen for the pencil, the ledger for 
the canvas, and tu give himself up to an impulse which might 
lead him to something higher and more renowned Old De Bus 
unwillingly agreed to this, however, he did so at length; for he 
loved his only, and otherwise obedient sun, and gave him the 
permission, and a sum of guld, in order to travel with eclat, 
and to accomplish 1n lis chosen calling something useful, for 
that, thonght the old De Bos, might be made out in every 
situation, and was the first and most important of all con- 
siderations 

Johaun Ludwig thus began his journey he went to Ghent 
and Bruges, where still many pupils of Van Eyck lived and 
taught, he looked arvund him in Germany, went up the beaut 
ful Rhine, and gazed at Cologne and Mayence, upon the nch re- 
ligious establishments and abbeys which then studded the fertile 
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banks of this stream [verything worthy of notice in art was 
sought for, and then he tuthed towards the Netherlands, after he 
had, inthe many years which had passed away, distinguished him- 
self in his peculiar province, and had earned fame by his works 

No painter knew better than De Bos how to represent the 
soft fulness of the leaves of flowers, their enamel, their lovely 
hues, to deceive the eye through the drops of dew which trembled 
upon them, and the hand more than once had been raised to 
drive away the so naturally-painted insect crawling over the 
tlower or seeming to feed on it, and from which the observer 
would willingly have freed the beauteous rose or delicate lily 

He brought to De Brindt many letters of bngh recommenda- 
tion and consequence, along with one from his father, who, at 
an earlier pe1iod, had made his acquaintance when upon his 
Journeys, so that he was not only received into De Brindt’s 
house as an artist and scholar, but was treated as a guest, in 
the most hospitable manner 

Perhaps the father, in these letters of recommendation, had 
another aim 1n view, as he desired that the unstable mind of 
his son should become more steady. It soon appeared as if 
he had not reckoned falsely, for the beautiful daughter of De 
Brindt, the only heiress to her father’s wealth, could not pass 
before the experienced eyes of the youthful artist without 
creating emotion He who had sought and found many gal- 
lant adventures, while prosecuting the study of his art, be- 
came more and more delighted with her, what her charms had 
effected in the beginning was confirmed upon further acquait- 
ance—by observation of her manners, management of house- 
hold affairs, her filial affecfion—in trnth, all the virtues which 
the eye of a lover, mght or wrong, 13 accustomed to find in 
the object of is love Relying upon his external eppearance, 
as well as upon his talent and wealth, he conceived that he could 
dispense with all gradual or timid approach, and conducted 
himself in such a manner that neither father nor daughter could 
long be ignorant of the object of his visit. 

Of the whole of this the blacksmith could not be aware, 
but he supposed much, and this among other things, which 
completely depressed the already desponding mind of the 
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youth. Huis imagmation depicted to him every possibility, 
nay, probability, which might occur from the intimacy of the 
rich young man with Margaret, and he suffered more from the 
uncertainty than even the certainty could have made him feel, 
Exactly at this time, just as wimter was approaching, his 
master heard of an advantageous bargain in iron which was 
to be had m Cologne It was necessary for some trusty person 
to be sent thither, who had some knowledge of the matenal, 
and to whose honesty might be mtrusted the purchase of the 
goods The master knew of none better adapted for the com- 
mission than Quentin, and the latter was obliged to submit 
to leave Antwerp for some weeks, just while he was anxiously 
watching with his eyes the house of Margaretta, and all who 
went out or into it 

Long and sad appeared to him the period of this separation , 
however, the business was transacted to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his master, and he returned home about the begmning 
of the fourth week. 

It was towards evening, the glad mother prepared a favourite 
dish for him who had returned, she mcreased the fire m the 
stove, poured more oil into the lamp, and did what she could 
to show her happiness at the return of her beloved son At 
first she was unwearied in her questions as to what had hap- 
pened to him—what he had seen And when he had satisfied 
her curiosity and motherly cares, though with little nclination 
to speak, she showed herself just as inexhaustible in narratives 
of all that happened since Quentin left, in that quarter of the 
town where she dwelt Baptisms, family feuds, deaths, mar- 
riages, andsoon She suddenly began, “ You know well the 
house of mich Master de Brndt? To be sure, you can see 
it——” Quentin, who till now had sat upon his three-legged 
stool, with his head sunk upon his breast, and had taken little 
part in the conversation, now looked up at his mother, though 
without uttermg a word 

“ I think 1t1s yust opposite your workshop?” Quentin nodded 
assent, and relapsed into his former attitude ‘ You must 
therefore know the beautiful daughter of the old man 
well,” 
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Quentin shook his head, 1t seemed to him as if 1t were ume 
possible to speak. ‘ Na!” returned his mother, “I thought 
you would have seen her gomg out, or coming 1n, or sitting at 
the wndow——”’ 

‘¢ What 1s all this about?” at length exclaimed her son— 
‘“‘ why do you ask these questions?” 

“ Well, well! do not be angry,” said his mother, while she 
drew up her spmdle with uts threads, which had fallen upon 
the ground, took off her spectacles, and 'aid them down upon 
the large written Prayer-book, with the many-coloured letters 
in its pages, which had been Quenti’s greatest source of 
amusement in his childish years “If one says a word, there 
is no need directly to think of slander or evil speaking, and 
what I have heard can with all honour be mentioned ” 

‘¢ And what then have you heard?” said Quentin, vehe- 
mently— say on, tell me” 

“ No, my child—no! If 1t1s to make dispeace between us, 
I would rather never speak more, and become as dumb as a 
fish, besides, of what consequence 1s 1t to us what nch and 
great folks do, who never trouble themselves about us?” 
Quentin sighed deeply ‘ She must be a lovely maiden, how- 
ever, and pious, and will have a pretty dower, 1t 1s quite 
natural, therefore, that she should be marned ” 

Quentin rose up for the first time, a dark red flush passed 
over his countenance, giving place soon to his accustomed 
paleness. The obscurity of the room, and her want of sus- 
picion, hid this sudden emotion from the old woman. Quentin 
looked at his mother—“ Marnage!” said he, at length, in 
sullen tones, “indeed! indeed !”’ 

“T only think so_ I hear of 1t everywhere, but, perhaps, 
after all, 1t 1s no more than idle speaking. It 1s reported ” 

“‘ What 1s reported, mother? Is any one woomg Margaretta 
de Brindt ?” 

“‘ So 1t 18 said, however, you must know that better than 
I do, for you can hear and see all that passes within De Bnndt’s 
house.” 

“ T see nothing—I know nothing ’ 

“TI cannot tell what has happened to you, what makes you 
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ko displeased? Is 1t a sin te have our eyes open and sce what 
passes before thcm m the strect? When, now, as all the neigh- 
hours say, a young man 18 come, who hangs for ever about 
Margaretta de Brindt—when he 1s seen daily going to the 
house—when 1t 1s known how politely her father receives him, 
and how he always accompanies him to the door when he 
Jeaves—when it 1s known that the young man is a painter by 
profession, which 1s exactly what De Brindt wishes in a son- 
in-law, that he 1s the child of respectable people, rich, hand- 
some, and well dressed—1is 1t to be wondered at, that from all 
this, 1t1s fancied that he will please both father and daughter, and 
that the young people will be married? It 1s also said . 

“ TItis said!” exclaimed Quentin, “ what 1s said?” and an 
icy dew stood upon his forehead, “I pray you, mother, what 
is said?” 

“ Well, that they will be married at the Carnival The young 
man remains still at the house—but, bless me, what 1s the 
matter with you, Quentin? you are 11!” 

Everything swam before the eyes of Quentin, and he was 
obliged to support himself upon the table, lest he should fall 
from his seat His mother, horufied, sprang towards him, 
poured water upon his face, and now, for the first time, observed 
the paleness of his cheeks, and the dimneess of his eyes, she 
unfastened his dress, to give him air, he breathed deeply , but 
he was in no condition to hear more, or to remaim 1 the apart- 
ment Internal anguish drove him out, in the midst of a cold, 
snowy, dark winter night, pitiless as the adverse and bitter 
fate which encircled him. He wandered on, from street to 
street, without feeling that the snow wetted him, that his imbs 
trembled with cold, and at last arrived without the city, close 
to the niver 

The moon was up, but many dark clouds veiled her, the 
wide-spread niver rolled on towards the sea. The masts and 
sails of the ships rose up dimly to view 1m the uncertain light, 
the wind howled, and the hail rattled amidst the canvass of 
the vessels. He remembered the evenmg when, two months 
defore, unhappy as now, but not so hopeless, he had seated 
bimself in this same spot, and how all, in place of amending, 

C 
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had since then become worse ‘The ceaseless misery of his 
fate seized upon him with sorrowful power, a life of gnef lay 
before him, as an endless desert, without a single joy, like the 
misty plain before him, to which he saw no end He now 
advanced towards the river, hc looked over the smooth stone 
embankment, the waves rolled silently on, the rain-drops, 
which fell loudly upon the banks, sunk noiselessly afterwards 
into the scarce moving flood A melancholy wish filled his 
soul—* Ah! rest, rest, and an end to this storm, which, ever 
unsilenced, rends my heart——” So he thought, 1f he could be 
then in that wateiy bed The wish to end his hfe, and then 
the horror of the crime of self-destruction, struggled for mas- 
tery withn him At that moment, 1t appeared as if he saw 
the form of his mother, who stretched her arms mmplorinely 
towaids him, a shudder came over him, tears bust forth, he 
hastened towards the beseeching form——it was an illusion ! 
The uncertain rays of the moon among the boughs and shadows 
of the willow-trees had formed this deceptive picture, but it 
had the effect of destroying his wild intention, and brnging 
back more pious thoughts to his mind “ What would become 
of my mothcr!” he thought, and shuddered at the sensations 
which had so violently excited him “ No! I will hve for her, 
I will do everything for her I will calmly endure my lot, and 
will put my trust in God” 

This determination brought an appearance of peace into his 
vehemently-excited mind, but the feeling of bodily exhaustion 
and weakness showed itselfin him Weary he dragged him- 
eelf homewards, a glimmer of hght through the chinks of the 
door told him that his faithful mother still watched and waited 
for his return, Anxious, yet joyful, she stepped towards him; 
she would have chided him, but 1t was impossible, for she saw 
him sink down upon the seat nearest to the door, pale and 
exhausted With trembling hands she assisted him into bed, 
prepared a cordial for him, and then laid herself down, with a 
sad heart, and hstened, in restless slumber, to discover whether 
he slept or waked. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


3 UENTIN next morning felt himself quite il; how. 
my ever, he rose early, for if he did not work, his 

¥{, mother would have nothing to hve on—and then, 
seg, he must convince himself, “he must see and hear 

Ww shat had happened, and what was still happening, m De 
Brindt’s house His companions, who had not seen him for 
seme time, were shocked at his appearance, his features 
were sunken, his eyes heavy, and every one saw the effect 
which the stroke of the hammer cost him Presently, the 
window was opencd—Margaretta leant forward Wasit truth? 
was it illusion ?—she also appeared pale and sorrowful, yea, 
1t even appeared to Quentin as if her eyes showed traces of 
tears Silently, breathlessly, he observed her At this moment 
all feeling of sickness and exhaustion was forgotten, his soul 
was in his eyes, and they were fixed immovably on the beloved 
form. After a while, she turned herself, as usual, towards the 
workshop, Quentin, who at that moment, with a piece of 
glowing tron in his hand, stood immediately before her, so 
that his glance met hers, saw this time it was no deception. 
A bright blush suddenly overspread her face, and an expres- 
sion of glad surprise played around her mouth. She looked 
once more towards him, a sorrowful expression shaded her 
fine hazel eyes, a heavy sigh escaped her, she leant her farr 
arm upon the window, placed her delicate head upon it, and 
Quentin thought he saw her wipe away a tear ‘ What could 
that mean? What could be the matter with her? Could his 
fate excite her sympathy? Did she even know then that he 
was in the world? Was she not a bride? or did she not love 
her betrothed, and perhaps wept at the compulsion which 
her father used? He was beside himself—he no longer heard 
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what his companions were saying to him—he would have given 
his life only to have had one of these questions answered 

But the words of his companions became louder, and their 
mmport recalled the dreamer from his world of thought 

“ Look! there he comes! How he looks! What a proper 
fool, so beautificd, and dressed up!” 

“No!” exclaimed an old workman, “ that 1s no bridegroom 
for the pretty lively maiden, Margaretta, tbat is no man, he 1s 
an affected coxcomb ” 

These words passed into Quentin’s heart, he looked down 
the street, and saw the young man (whom he had already 
often seen) walking now in full state A bight yellow dress 
enveloped him from his breast to his knees, edged with stripes 
of blue velvet, the small ornaments on the shoulders, out of 
which came his arms, covered with the same dark red velvet 
which composed the under part of Ins clothmg , his legs and 
feet were covered in the same fashion, and were, moreover, 
richly adorned with black lace and cords Around his throat 
and bieast, which were only partially covered, was seen a fine 
shirt, with a lace ruff, ornamented with gold-embroidcred 
straps, which, like a rich cravat, was fastened round the throat. 
Upon his head was a cap, likewise of the same crimson velvet, 
embroidered with black silk, and adorned with a snow-white 
plume, from beneath which the carefully curled locks fell down 
upon his shoulders, and at his side hung a broadsx ord, in such 
a richly-wrought scabbard, and with such a delicately orna- 
mented handle, as showed that this weapon was merely for 
ornament, not for use Thus attired, he came down the street, 
highly delighted with himself, and seemingly quite certain of 
the advantageous impression which must be made by his 
appearance Quentin’s blood boiled in his veins, convulsively 
his fingers grasped the 1~on which he held, and the desire arose 
within him to drive the dressed-out fellow down the street 
again, in despite of his stately clothing 

Margaretta had seen him, she drew back. as if afraid, and 
shut down the window Was it diclike, was it joy, to see her 
showy lover? Quentin knew not, but the storm raged mure 
vehemently in his breast The dressed-up youth had now come 
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uuwn the street to the place where the comrades of Quentin, 
in order perhaps to annoy him, had brought their working 
materials so far out into the street that he could not well get 
past them. 

“ Make way, make way!” exclaimed the stranger, pushing 
the one next him aside 

‘Ho! ho! not so fast, good sir,” shouted one of the black- 
smiths , “ you may wait till we are ready with the iron there ” 

«¢ Wait, rascal, wait! A man like me wait?” And, saying 
so, he pressed forward , but Quentin rushed after him. 

“Rascal!” said he, “he who says that 1s one himself, though 
he have a sword at his side a hundred times over Out with 
it, of you have the spint and the inclination ” 

The stranger drew back , the threatening form of the power- 
ful youth, his flaming eye, the long 1ron 1n his hand, all hornfied 
the fop “ Leave off, leave off,” said he, “I did not mean 
this, go away with your iron” And while uttering these 
words he had reached the door of the house, and shook the 
knocker with all his mght 

“ Coward!” shouted the enraged Quentin. throwing the bar 
of 1ron after him as he ghded into the house, which fell clatter- 
ing down upon the steps But the other hastened as fast as 
he could up the entrance, while the blacksmiths greeted him 
with a shout of laughter Quentin alone did not laugh, this 
was his rival, and such a puppy! could Margaretta love him? 
or must she become a sacrifice? The one idea appeared to him 
as hormble as the other, he sank into a gloomy tram of 
thoughts, and with this returned his feeling of unhappiness. 
His illness hourly increased, and so did his bodily exhaustion, 
his comrades compassionately advised him to go home, he 
wished, however, to remain, and to wait the return of his con- 
ceited rival. He exerted himself to work, but the weaned hand 
sunk down with the heavy hammer At last the hour of 
dinner came, the stranger appeared not, and the workmen left 
the shop “ Was the stranger the guest of De Brindt for the 
whole day? Might this, perhaps, be the day of betrothal?” 
These thoughts fell heavily upon his heart, he was scarcely 
able to stand upright, one of his companions conducted him 
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to the house of his mother, who observed with distress the 
rapid strides of sickness in the appearance of her son. 

Meanwhile the elegant youth had been courteously received 
by De Brindt, though he was somewhat astonished at the signs 
of agitation and terror which he betrayed. He mquired if 
anything unpleasant had occurred to him De Bos was pre- 
pared with a story ,—that the blacksmiths had treated him 
with msolence, an offence which he wished to punish with his 
dagger,—that the passers by had interfered to pacify him, and 
had entreated him to pursue his way in quietness De Brindt 
thought that he perceived a malicious smile upon the counte- 
nance of one of his pupils, who had been looking out of the win- 
dow, and had seen the whole affair, at the same time the 
paleness of De Bos, and the visible trembling of his hand, had not 
passed off, and he valued his story Just as much as it was worth. 

The old painter now returned to his easel, De Bos placed 
himself by his side, and, in flowery language, descanted upon 
what he saw represented on the canvass, the splendour of the 
colours, the richness and accuracy of the execution of the 
ornaments, the smallest gem on the arms, and the minutiz of 
the other objects of still life 

De Bnndt continued to listen and paint, shaking his head, 
however At last he began, somewhat impatiently,— 

‘Ts that, then, young master, your highest and only admira- 
tion? I should have thought the spint and harmony of the 
whole, the human form, and its connexion with other objects, 
might be worth something.” 

‘¢ Undoubtedly,” mterrupted the other, turning towards him; 
‘ assuredly, Master de Brindt, and I am as delighted with the 
precision of your sketchmg as with the grouping of your 
figures; but you must not blame me if this ornament, this 
delicacy and beauty, as well os the depth and meaning which 
hes here hid under apparent accident, and which, nevertheless, 
affects the heart profoundly and unconsciously, appears to me 
very admirable.” 

“ What do you mean by all that?” said De Brindt; “ I do 
not nghtly understand you, and I doubt whether you under 
stand yourself |" 
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De Bos was silent for a moment, he had become sensitive, 
but did not, however, wish to say anytlung bitter to the father 
of his mistress, so he composed himself, and then said, “I am 
a flower-pamter, you know these are the innocent beings, these 
children of nature, in whom no art, no school, no relation of 
life, has changed or altered any of their inborn properties, who, 
in the unconscious beauty and truth of their animate existence, 
speak to my heart, and appear to cleai up to me many a seciet 
sense which lies in them and in the world To 1epresent them 
in all their charm, their fulness, their splendour of colour, 
ther softness and mnocence, is my highest endeavour, my 
honourable arm I value this as highly, as only an artist can 
value the object of his ambition I do not wish to undervalue 
the worth of the styles of other masters The form of mans 
noble and beautiful, but how rarely can we see 1t in its original 
beauty and worth, undisfigured by national costume, passion, 
and habit, &c On the contrary, my flowers rf 

“ Yes, yes,” said De Brindt, “ flowers are pretty enough in 
themselves, and you know wonderfally well how to represcnt 
them, have I not even myself, more than once, sought 
to pick off an insect fiom the rose upon which you had 
painted 1t”” 

De Bos smiled, well pleased ‘“ You are too hind, it 1s true, 
it has sometimes happened to me that I have been able to pamt 
these little insects tolerably like nature , but 1t has likewise cost 
me enough of trouble to counterfeit them thus to the life, and I 
know what I have accomplished in this Now, I can stand up 
and say, take up a good eye-glass, a magnifying glass, if you 
will, examine my isccts, the thorns, the stamens, the ves of 
the leaves, &c. in my flowers, and I ask whether you can dis- 
cover so much as a hair-breadth’s difference between them and 
the truest types of nature?” 

“‘ If you place your pride in that,” said the old man, while 
he continued to paint, “ you have indeed reached the highest 
point in that way, only I cannot agree with you, I hold the 
human form, the effects 1t 13 able to produce, the speaking, in 
feature and attitude, through which the mind of the master 15 
revealed, to whoever looks upon it, and by which the mtended 
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sensations to be produced are aroused, I hold this tu be the 
noblest object of our art ” 

‘‘ Great masters, how ever,” answered the other, “ have not 
been ashamed to expend much labour upon flowers, ornament, 
and other minutiz of the ghest finish, proving by this that 
they attached no little value to these apparent auxiliaries. 
Permit me to mention a great example ofthis, Van Eyck. Ah, 
I see your eyes sparkle at the sound of this name! it 1s to me 
as if a sun arose 1n the depths of my hcart——” 

‘“‘ To the point, dear sir,” interrupted De Brindt 

“You know Van Eyck’s pictures, have you not yourself 
admired the richness, the splendour of the jewels, of the flowers, 
of the delicate finishings, which that divme master, uncon- 
sciously, like a halo of glory placed round his forms, which his 
imagination pictured and his pencil executed , do his precious 
stones not seem to rise up at your feet hke flowers, and the 
flowers to have become hardened hke jewels, on the drapery, 
in the ornaments——?”’ 

« Ah, I pray you, be qwet with your talk, Master de Bos, 
if precious stones, flowers, and superfluous ornaments have 
most charm for you in the paintings of Van Eyck, then I think 
you have not understood tbe great master or hismind But 
how 1s this? You were to have brought me a letter from your 
father, from Herzogenbusch ” 

‘“‘ Here 1t 1s,” answered the young man, quickly, while he 
drew out the roll from his bosom, tied up with a silken cord, 
“it ought to have been the first thing I spoke to you about, 
upon my entrance, but the scene with the rude blacksmiths 
over there so confused me, and afterwards our conversation on 
such delightful subjects, chased 1t from my mind.” 

De Bnindt unfolded the letter, and looked hastily over the 
first hnes ‘ Your father appears to be well satisfied with 
your intentions.” 

‘*‘ He considers 1t the greatest honour, and besides, I cannot 
doubt that I shall find the greatest happmess of my life in this 
union, the beauty and gentle disposition of your daughter, 
which has charmed my heart, then your kindness and guidance, 
which wil] help me on in the way of my art All this, which 
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I have hastened to communicate to my father, could not but 
exciie the wish within him, the wish which he has long cherished, 
that tne sooner the union upon which depends the happiness 
of his son 1s concluded, the better, and he sends to me hke- 
wise a few lines, in which he tells me, im prospect of this union, 
to follow unconditionally my own wishes and your fatherly 
advice with regard to the marnage settlements, and all such 
matters ” 

During this long speech De Brindt had completely perused 
the letter of the old merchant, the contents of which seemed 
to him as pleasant as reasonable. 

‘“‘ Everything seems to be very well arranged,” said he, “and 
I think Margaretta will be also quite satisfied But on what 
terms are you with her, Master Johann? or have you yet spoken 
to her on this subject?” 

“ By no means,” answered the painter, “ and I must sincerely 
confess, the conduct of your daughter 1s not such as I could 
wish, or had hoped for Not as if I could fear I was not 
pleasing to her, for, Heaven be praised, I can say without 
boasting, that I have always been a favourite with the fair 
sex, and I have no doubt that the appearance of indifference 
which your lovely httle daughter assumes when she speaks to 
me, will be dissolved by the rays of my love and my zeal to 
serve her. But as yet, however, to say the truth, she does not 
meet me in the way to which I have been always accustomed, 
and in which, certainly, in my circumstances, I think I have a 
right to expect from any young girl to whom I declare myself ” 

De Brindt was silent, and again shook his head slightly , but 
De Bos took no notice of this, and continued, with an appear- 
ance of modesty, to point out his merits, and his surprise that 
he found so much contradiction in Margaretta, and to hazard 
conjectures as to what she would make of all this coquetry in 
the end. De Brindt at length mterrupted his complaints, by 
saying, “ Never mind, I will command, and Margaretta must 
obey, 1t1s not the custom for daughters, in such matters, to 
be permitted to have a will, they want experience, and espe- 
cially judgment, and I would not advise her to show refrac- 
toriness to my commands, But | would also recommend you, 
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my young friend, to go with less assurance on your part, and 
rathcr think how you dan make yourself pleasing to the girl, 
for certainly severity I would by no means hke to use against 
my only, and otherwise good child!” 

De Bos smilingly bent his head “I will take your advice, 
my worthy father, I permit mysclf to call you thus, in hope, 
and it would be wonderful should I be disappointed 1n this ” 

During the utterance of the last words De Brindt had agam 
seized his palette and brush, which he band laid down 1n order 
to read the Ictter, and once more continued his work The 
young man, after he had looked on a while, talked of all manner 
of things , and m vain expecting that the futher would command 
Margaretta to be called, he at last took Icive, gomg out, how- 
ever, through the small court and garden by the back door 
which opened into the quiet street, for he had no desire 
to pass again the blacksmith’s shop 

Margaretta knew this, for she had witnessed the scene with 
Quentin, which did not injure him so much mm her opmion as 
De Bos, who had never been much esteenied by her, and who 
now was still less so, especially as, for some time past, a 
change had come over her mind, of which probably she her- 
self was not aware, or which, at all events, she did not wish 
to confess. 
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CHAPTER V. 


2,N internal commotion, which she in vain endeae 
% voured to hide from herself, or try to explam in 
some other way, agitated Margaretta’s bosom 
while she awaited the next morning the quarter 

of a hour when she was accustomed to arrange her father’s 

workshop But there was no Quentin to be secn, no, not 
even on the following, third, fourth—nay, not even on the 
eighth day! A violent anguish overcame her, she endea- 
voured to obtain information , she gave the commussion to her 
aunt to inquire, and was at length informed that the handsome 
blacksmith lay dangerously 111, deprived of every consolation, 
not only by the’ pains of illness, but also by cares for the 
future,—on account of his destitute mother ,—for even should 
lus bodily strength be able to overcome this severe attack, 
he would still be, for a length of time, unfitted to continue his 
wearisome work, by which he procured support for himself 
and his worthy parent 

Margaretta could not hear this news from her aunt without 
the deepest emotion, which soon found vent in burning tears. 

The aunt hkewise was much concerned, and the kind females 

took counsel together how they could best aid the unfortunate 

Quentin and his mother, or how they could procure them relief. 

To have immediately sent them money would have been the 

simplest and easiest way, but to that Margaretta would not 

consent, although her aunt could not comprehend what was 
her reason for using so much ceremony with these poor people. 

At last it was resolved to send daily some good and simple 

food, by means of a faithful old woman called Bridget, who 

dwelt in the neighbourhood, and who had long been accustomed 
to render small services in the house of De Brindt, who, how 
ever, was strictly forbidden to tell who sent her, but instructed 
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to find out, privately, . what the mother stood most mn want 
in her ménage 

Dame Bridget srotieed to perform all most punctually, and 
truly Margaretta could not have confided her commision to a 
more prudent person By the evening Bnidget had found out 
where the mother of Quentin dwelt, and went with a covered 
basket, filled by Margaretta’s liberality, on her way towards 
the obscure house, in which the blacksmith, with his old 
mother, lived im sorrow and grief 

A picture of the deepest poverty presented itself as she 
entered the apaitment, and yet, mn the midst of the want of 
every comfort, there appeared the greatest neatness The 
mother was astonished at the unexpected visit, but her sur- 
prise became Joy and grateful emotion as Dame Bnidget told 
her the cause of her coming, emptied her basket, and assured 
her that she would return every day with a supply of the hke 
provisions, and that the mvalid might reckon upon the assist- 
ance of his unknown benefactor The good mother knew not 
how to contain herself for joy and gratitude, she only lamented 
that her son was too weak, too much subdued by fever and 
lassitude, for her to make known to him his good fortune 
She thanked the ready messenger with tears, and still more 
her unknown beneficent benefactor, and, in the joy of her 
heart, related all about her son to Bridget, the circumstances 
of the last few days, his deyection, &c , and, indeed, all which 
Bridget wished to know. 

Filled with news, and laden with formation, from which 
Margaretta’s heart could take and invent what it hked, Dame 
Bridget appeared next day in De Brindt’s house, in order to 
take the provisions to the invalid, and Margaretta drank in the 
news with joy, which opened up in her imagination a wide 
field, on which she might congratulate herself. 

On the following visit to the house of Matsys, Dame Bndget 
learned what they had particularly wanted, and what they 
still required, there was needed almost everything which 
was necessary for the cure and recovery of an invaLd, especially 
a physician, and, although the wholesome and .well-prepared 
food (for Margaretta herself, as often ay was possible for hey te 
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#0 so without being scen, had made 1t ready herself) had aided 
much im the recovery and restoration of Quentin to strength, 
yet, without the help of a physician, and many other things of 
which no mention need be made, 1t was not possible for the 
invalid to be really and wholly cured She told this to both 
the aunt and niece,—for Margaretta had prudently mvolved her 
aunt in this afiaur, indeed, had made her appear to be the 
principal person concerned 1n it,—and 1t was agreed that Dame 
Bridget was to persuade her physician, with many promises, to 
visit the invalid The aunt and Margaretta, in the mean time, 
busied themselves in preparing all manner of useful things, 
with which Bridget was to replenish the house of the widow 
All was done as if for her, and the son only mentioned acci- 
dentally, though Dame Bridget must have been much less clever 
than she really was, not to see clearly how matters were! To 
deserve the confidence of Margaretta the more, while she told 
the aunt as much as was necessary of the news, she spoke, 
likewise, of the melancholy of the poor mvalid, of the opimion 
of the doctor that 1t must have becn mental distress which 
caused his ulness, and of the praise which the mother, the 
physician, and all the neighbours bestowed upon the brave 
youth. 

The widow Matsys and her sick son were now the accus- 
tomed topic of conversation with Margaretta and her aunt, as 
they sat together during the long winter nights, and if Mar- 
garetta was cbliged to disguise a deeper feeling under the mask 
of compassion, the aunt, likewise, felt that her monotonous life 
was rendered rather more agreeable by this occurrence, and 
the thought that the object of her compassion was a fine, well- 
behaved youth, had no small weight in the scales of the good- 
will of the elder lady 

Quentin, however, under the care of the physician, through 
the kindness of his nursing, and by the help of nourishing 
food, began to recover, hard work, gnef, and anxiety, had been 
the only causes of his illness, and, although 1t was not posmble 
for the physician to remove the real cause of his malady, yet, 
by careful treatment, he was so far restored that he was able 
to leave his bed, to sit up beside his mother, and to bless his 
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unknown benefactor, as he partook of his small but savoury 
meal, whom he had to hank for the visit of the physician, 
these nutritious viands, and many othercomforts In vam had 
the widow endeavoured to find out who it was that had been 
so generous to her, mm vain had she tried to interrogate the 
prudent messenger, im vain had she followed after her, had 
inquired of the neighbours; Dame Bridget was too shrewd to 
permit any traces to be discovered of her employer But 
towards Quentin himself she did not consider this absolute 
reserve to be quite so necessary , indeed, 1t appeared to her as if 
even Margaretta would not be very angry, 1f she permitted a 
ray of possibility to glide into the heart of the youth, that the 
secret cause of his suffermg, and the beneficent bemg who 
took so much interest in him, might be, perhaps, one and the 
same person, but m such a manner that he alone should 
understand her meaning, whilst to the mother 1t was to remain 
a profound secret 

How was Quentin rejoiced when this delightful idea was 
first presented to him, and now many circumstances which 
occurred to hiy mind by degrees, became clearer and more 
probable! Had she then observed his presumptuous love 
towards her, had kindly endured 1t, had not been angry with 
him for it, and, mdeed, from her window had been able to 
know his long absence from the workshop, the cause of 1t, and 
the melancholy condition of his mind! Day and mght he 
occupied himself with this inspiring possibility, but ten times 
in a day did fear and hope alternate, belief and unbelief 
take place by turns in his deeply agitated mind, according 
as a favourable or unfavourable circumstance appeared before 
him, and as his bold suppositions seemed probable or fantastic. 
Nevertheless, even this wavermg belief had a powerful effect 
upon his mind, and, consequently, upon his health, his 
strength returned, he could remaim up the whole day, his 
spint began to be again active; he took an interest in what 
was passing around him; and, by degrees, came to a distinct 
perception of his situation. 

But as this appeared to him gradually in a clearer light, so 
did the happy feeling cease which had anisen at first, that 1t 
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might be Margaretta to whom he owed thanks for his return 
to life, and to the free use of his mind There were moments 
in which he almost wished that 1t might not be Margaretta from 
whom he had received the mysterious assistance, 1t seemed to 
place him so much bencath the object of his love, to be obliged 
to live by her benefactions, and he was more than once inclined 
to entreat the messenger either to tell him the name of his 
unknown patron or benefactor, or to decline, once for all, any 
farther assistance <A look at his mother, a knowledge of the 
bitter poverty which surrounded him, and the conviction that 
with his exhausted strength 1t must be long before he could 
return to his work, overcame these proud thoughts In this 
manner week after week passed away, and his only amusement 
was drawing with red chalk upon such paper as he was able 
toprocure thus, in rude attempts, giving vent to that impulse 
which worked within him, already had he accomplished this 
In Many ways with more or Iess success, when he at last 
ventured to grasp the loved image which for so long had floated 
before him A hundied attempts had been made, but none 
succecded to his wish, and his mother chided him for this 
waste of time, as she called it, and thought if he wished to do 
something, to take her spinning in hand would be more to 
the purpose than these sciawls 

But Quentm’s zcal did not deccive him, and at length he 
succeeded to his utmost wish Margarct’s features smiled to 
lim from the paper Although rudely done and but imper- 
fectly sketched, the resemblance was so striking, that his 
mother, into whose hands, while arranging the house, one of 
these rough sketches had fallen, exclaimed, “Bless me! if 
that 1 not De Brndt’s Maigaretta! and you have drawn this, 
Quentin?” This exclamation was an attestation of his suc- 
cess in the art he so much loved, at the same time, he was 
annoyed at seemg himself betrayed. It was, m the mean 
while, easy for him, under an apparent pretext, to deceive his 
mother about the real cause of his attempts as an artist, as 
she would have believed anything sooner than this folly in her 
otherwise prudent son, of falling in love with a maiden who, 
m every respect, was unattainable by him. However, he was 
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more careful in futurg to hide the other sketches which he 
threw off, in different attitudes, from the eyes of his mother 

However sweet this occupation was 1n his hours of lonel:- 
ness, and however beneficial 1n its effect upon his mind, he saw 
well enough that he could not remain much longer thus, that 
many weeks must nass away before his strength, which came 
but slowly, would be so restored as to enable him to resume 
his former occupation, that his unknown benefactor would 
become weary of giving, and that the moment of want might 
imperiously come How bitterly such considerations often 
destroyed lus beautiful dreams! How much was his least 
enjoyment thus embittered, as yet he knew not, with all his 
thinking or effort, what he could or ought to do, for he had 
learned nothing but the trade of a sinith, and this at present he 
was not able to follow 
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CHAPTER VI. 


RIN the midst of all these struggles and sorrows, 
3 the merry Carnival approached, for the goodly in- 
habitants of the rich city of Antwerp pleasures 
of all sorts, withm and without doors, sledge- 
€ driving, skating, m masks and allegorical proces- 
sions , worldly and spintual celebrations, m alternate mingling, 
while compassion and much silent charity found space to work 
in, and not unfrequently were these enjoyments and these 
pious acts intimately blended with each other, according to 
the spirit of the times, in plays, processions, and works of ar! 
Among other customs, the poor and the ivalid, who were 
lodged in the many hospitals and other establishments, (which 
had been endowed by the wealthy nhabitants of the town, with 
a kind feeling of compassion for their unfortunate fellow- 
citizens,) in these days of the Carnival, were in the habit of 
going through the city m long processions, carr} ing with them 
gaily-dressed dolls and other fantastic mages They stopped 
before the houses of the wealthier burgers, sung songs, and 
gave many of these little holy mmages to the children, who 
returned them alms, and, with great joy, showed these httle 
presents to their parents In consequence of such a custom, 
a great number of such little figures were needed, and a friend 
of Quentin’s, who had often visited him 1n his illness, and was 
aware of his pressing wants, advised him, as he had seen some 
of his sketches, to cut out some of these figures mn wood, 
and then to colour them, and promised him a good sale for 
them 
Half in hope, half in doubt, Quentin took the advice of his 
acquaintance On some former occasions he had made attempts 
at carving small pieces of wood, which he had found about 
the house, now he would turn in earnest to what he did 
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before by chance, and he succeeded beyond all expectation 
At first, indeed, the attempts were scarcely fit for use, but it 
appeared as if a higher spirit became developed in Quentin as 
he worked What he wished and sought to perform, came 
clearly out before him, forms, colours, attitudes, appeared so 
vividly, that he had now only to trace them upon paper or 
wood, and what he internally saw he was immediately able to 
express outwardly Hus friend was astonished when he re- 
turned Ie took away with him as many of the little figures 
as Quentin had finished They met with an instant sale, and 
his friend, in a few days, returned with a sum of gold, which far 
exceeded Quentin’s highest expectations, and, for the first time, 
a ray of untroubled joy darted into his mind There was now 
a field opened before him which presented a cheerful prospect, 
that by continued diligence he needed not to fear for the sup- 
port to himself or his mother 

In this manner he continued to work, and every attempt sut 
passed the previous one figures and groups arose to his mind, 
a fulness of thought streamed in upon him, hght and shadow, 
costume, drapery, seemed to arrange itself, as 1f spontaneously, 
under his creative hand The figures stood boldly out, the 
even symmetry of the limbs was visible and while his frend 
could not sufficiently admire, Quentin could not sufficiently 
work, and the children could not ask enough of money from 
their parents to purchase these beautiful httle figures, which, 
by degrees, 1t became rumoured were carved and illumimated 
by a blacksmith, who had never received any instruction in 
drawing 

Want and sorrow were now banished from the dwelling of 
Quentin, not only for the present, but for a length of time to 
come, and, like a good son, he enjoyed the satisfaction of pro- 
curing for his mother many long-denied enjoyments, and 
bamshing from her mind many oppressive cares As these 
earnings increased, he could no longer endure the recep- 
tion of benefits from a stranger, and least of all, 1f his supposi- 
tion were true, that they came from his beloved Margaretta 
Therefore when Dame Bridget, who for some time had not 
appeared every day, though she stall paid frequent visits, came 
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again with her basket, he thanked her most cordially for the 
trouble which she had had on his account for such a length of 
time, gave her a handsome present, and begged of her to con- 
vey his warmest thanks to the benevolent being who had 
so generously assisted him in his greatest need, to say that 
the remembrance of 1t would be sacred and unextinguishable 
in jis breast, and he earnestly entreated, that although her 
assistance was no longer needed, she would not deprive him of 
her countenance and sympatny 

The pride with which he icfused futher assistance, the 
glowmg warmth with which he expressed Ins thanks, the 
enigmatical words by which it was given to understand that 
the fair giver Was guessed at, the present which was pressed 
into her hand, and which was very valuable, considering the 
condition of the givei, all this made the good Dame Budgct 
somewhat surprised, and she could not immeditely find words 
wherewith to answer Quentin At length, 1t appeared to her 
to be best neither to speak of her surprise or her suppositions , 
she merely thanked him, with deep courtesy, for his present, 
assuring him that those in the house from which she was sent 
would be sorry to know that they could do nothing further for 
Master Matsys, and promised, from time to time, to come 
again and ask for them 

When she had gone and disappeared round the corner of the 
next strect, the young man began to be sorry that he had sent 
her away It seemed to him that with her his good angel had 
departed It was a silent and gentle tie between him and the 
one he secretly worshipped, and he almost repented of the 
pride of his conduct 1s mother, too, scolded him, when she 
heard what he had done, and thought poor people hke them 
were not in a condition to take airs upon them, or dismiss a 
benefit which had been meant so kindly, fiom haughtiness fur 
the sake of a few pennies, which were now all that were in 
the house, and would soon be spent This speech restored her 
son to his self-possession, and although he, in the still waverimy, 
supposition that the messenger might have come from Mar- 
garetta, had given up the connexion with her, yet he believed 
her heart would understand him, and not value him the less. 
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Dame Bridget regched Margaretta with the message, who 
was at first angry, but afterwards, when she reficcted on the 
answer of the youth, she found so much noble pride, and if he 
had guessed her to be his benefactor, so much respectful love, 
shat she could not cease asking Dame Bndget about every- 
shing, and obhged her to describe every look and gesture of 
She smith, tillit became quite clear to the good woman, what she 
had often before supposed, that not the aunt, but Margaretta, 
was the principal person concerned in this charitable deed, 
and that, beside her Chiistian chanty, another feeling was hid 
in the heart of the fair girl for the handsome youth for hand- 
some indeed she now thought Quentin, when he went about 
in his neat house dress, and the delicate blush of health spread 
itself over his youthful countenance Such a hint was enough 
for her to make her wish to hold fast by every opportunity 
through which she might be serviceable She kept a sharp 
look out upon all that was passing in the house of De Bnndt, 
and thus she could not but perceive that the nch young painter 
was a lover, favourably received by the father, but that m 
the heart of the daughter he not only wanted an intercessor, 
but had a dangerous mval there, n the handsome blacksmith , 
all this betokened to the good dame a favourable constellation, 
and she determined within herself to take advantage of 1t. 
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CHAPTER VII. 





iemyS soon as an opportunity offered, Old Bridget 
vy a acquainted Margaretta with the new occupation 
| eal of her favourite, and the next day, as one of these 
),{ processions of the poor was going through the 

street, Margaretta bought a great many of Quen- 
tin’s little figurcs, upon which she quichly observed in a corner 
of each the initials Q M_ She hastened to her father, and re- 
lated to him the whole history of the blacksmith, whom he 
had met the spring before 1n the archery grounds, whose bean- 
tiful railing round the fountain he well knew, and who now, in 
his distress, in order to support lus mother, had shown in 
this manncr his inborn, though still unknown talent Marga- 
retta, however, wisely remaincd silent about the part she had 
taken in assisting him, and told the story coldly and compo- 
sedly enough, in order not to excite the suspicions of her 
father De Bos at this moment came into the room, and had 
the unhoped-for happiness to perceive that Margaretta did not 
ummediately leave the apartment, which she was in the habit 
of dog when he entered She wished to have the pleasure 
of hearmg him unconsciously praising his nval With this in- 
tention, she spread out the httle figures before him, but whether 
it was that she displayed too much zeal, or that he remem- 
bered the scene in the blacksmith’s workshop, and thought it 
possible that the rude youth who had treated him so cavya- 
herly might be perhaps the same who now ventured to dabble 
in his art, or whether it was from his taste for ornamental and 
wearisome minute finishing off, certain 1t 1s, he seemed unable 
to endure these bold, though rough attempts Be ths as it 
might, he threw them away as something quite unskilful and 
clumsy, and when the father observed to him that the poor 
fellow had had no tution, that he had created all limself, and 
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that no one could deny him a fine taste for composition, when, 
at last, Margaretta, rather more enthusiastic than she mtended 
to be, undcrtook the defince of rude power agamst weak 
minuteness, then did the ul-will of De Bos become greater and 
greater, he called these aitempts bungling pieces of work, 
and denied that their inventor had any talent betokenmg the 
future artist In this way he quite put himself out of Mar- 
garctta’s favour, she left the room displeased, and the thought 
which she had long had in her heart, without givmg voice to 
it, that she would never give her hand to her presumptuous 
lover, who had neither a sense of the truc m love or m att, 
came at this moment to an unalterable determination “Ah!” 
thought she, speaking half aloud, as she passed through the 
long dark passage fiom her father’s apartment to her own— 
“ah! how I wish that De Bos were the smith, and Quentin 
the painter!” 

A slight noise which she head alarmed her, and made her 
aware of her olly m thus uttermg aloud her most scerct 
thoughts, sht anxiously looked round to see if any one was 
near her, but she could perceive nothing, and returned to her 
apartment, determined, however, not to be so 1ash again 

But these words which had escaped her from anger and 
emotion had not passed unheard, and her fear had not been in 
vam Paroc Bridget, who was employed in De Brindt’s house, 
doing all s,anner of things, and who never ceased, both by 
words and observations, to fan the latent fiie i Margaretta’s 
breast, had accidentally found hersclf in the darkened passage 
when Margaretta was walking along it, she well understood 
the words, but had hid herself from the sight of the young 
lady, and now heard beyond a doubt her earlicst suppositions 
confirmed On this she resolved to bring matters into a train, 
and to make herself necessary to both paities With this n- 
tention, she took the first opportunity of paymg a visit to 
Quentin, whom she found rather better than when she last saw 
him, but still oppressed with grief, which he endeavoured to 
chase away 1n the occupation of carving his litle figures. She 
began her discourse by asking him how he felt himself, to which 
he replied, in few words, that he was indeed stronger, but that 
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it would be long before he would be ahle to resume his accus- 
tomed work, which indeed now appeared to him harder and 
more insupportable than ever, and that, wherever he looked, 
he saw nothing im the future but sorrow and trouble 

“ T am surpnsed,” began Dame Bridget, “ that a clever man 
like you, Master Matsys, cannot obtain a lhivehhood in some 
other way than by such coarse and heavy work ” 

“ T have learned nothing else, my father was a smith ” 

‘That may be! You have learned nothmg else, but your 
own cleverness has taught you to do a great deal Do you 
not play finely on the lute? Does not every one hnow who 
made the beautiful railing at the fountam? And have not your 
holy umages made all Antwerp astomshed ?” 

“ Cease,” said Quentin, dejcctedly 

“ Have I not heard,” contmued the Dame, “ with my own 
ears, the old De Brindt say, that your figures were well done, 
and promised a great deal, and you know what his opinion 1s 
worth?” 

“De Brindt, do you say?” asked Quentin, while a deep 
colour passed over his features 

“ Yes, old De Brindt , his daughter, Miss Maigaretta, showed 
him your little figures a few days ago, as soon as she had got 
them from the poor people, she ran m great haste with them 
to her father ” 

Quentin’s heart beat rapidly, but his eyes were fixed upon 
the ground “Say on—say on,” he muttered, as Dame Bridget 
paused 

“Well, then, I know nothmg more than that De Bnndt 
praised your work, and that the daughter, on 1ts account, had 
& quarrel with her bridegroom, or whatever he 1s ” 

‘“‘ With Master de Bos, on account of the mages?” 

“Ay, or on your own account, for anything I know, I 
heard them quarrelling loudly in the room, and saw her leave 
it, quite in a passion, and as she was going through the passage, 
where she did not see me, for I stood behind the large press, 
close by the door of the staircase, and the passage 1s rather dark, 

there I heard her say, “ Ah, how I wish that the blacksmith 
were the painter, and that De Bos were the blacksmith!” 
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The youth sprang up—“ Did she deed say this?” and his 
cheeks glowed, his eygs darted fire “I will be a painter, Dame 
Bridget, yes, a painter’! Yes, I will—I will, and God will 
give me His blessing’ He was beside himself, he flew to the 
little cupboard, took all the little money out of 1 which hap- 
pened to be there at the moment, and pressed 1t into the hand 
of the firendly messenge:—he knew not what he was domg 
Margaretta had thus herself intimated to hm—she had spoken 
the wish which was the only condition that could make a 
future union possible 

‘Lhe sagacious envoy went away most grateful, and resolved 
upon selving the young couple to her uttermost, and Quentin, 
in the intoxication of his joy, thought of nothing but how the 
resolution which Margaretta’s words had struck out of his soul, 
like a spark of light, could be most speedily and completely 
put in execution 

Yes! he would become a painter, 1t was that idea which 
for a long time had lain dimly and sorrowfully in his spirit, 
now, for the first time, 1t had become clear to him, he was 
certain of it, he knew what he wished, and the obstacles which 
stood in the way of such an undertaking, his poverty, his lowly 
condition, his want of instruction and assistance, gave hun hittle 
or no concern ,—he would become a painter Margaretta had 
said the words, he had himself long fclt them From this 
moment, that thought alone possessed him, and he saw no 
other object than this before him 

With restless and unweanied diligence he now worked at his 

little figures, love, the inspiration of hope, guided his hand , 
they succeeded beyond all expectation, and were so well paid 
fur, indeed, expressly ordered by some friends of the art, that 
1t was no presumptuous expectation, 1f Quentin thought that 
from these carnings he would be able to realize a handsome 
sum, enabling him to maintain his mother for some time, and 
to make some necessary preparations, and preliminary jour 
neys, for his improvement. 

But when he was upon the point of leaving his paternal 
city, and to banish himself for a length of time from Marga- 
retta, there now, for the first time, arose to his mind a vast 
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number of obstacles, and the possibilty, nay, the probability, 
of non-success, lying between the present moment and the 
object of his wishes Should he even succeed as he desired 
in his art, how many years must pass away! and when he 
again returned, could he hope to find Margaretta free, and in 
the same mind ? 

He wished to see her, and speak to her, before he departed 
on his journey, to confess to her how ardently he loved her, 
what determination her words had awakened within him—he 
wished to swear eternal fidelity to her, to receive her vow in 
return But would that be acting right? Could he wish to 
decide the fortune of this maiden with such uncertain prospects 
before himself, or wish her to agree to aresolution of which 
she might perhaps afterwards repent, or which she might be 
able to maintain only against the will of her father, or her own 
matured opinions? 

No, he would not speak with her, he would set off in 
silence, and only through Bridget should she hnow what be- 
came of him The rest she might guess, and act as her heart 
dictated 

This was the determination at which he arrived, after long 
wavering He now sought out Bridget, and told her of his 
unshaken resolution, and mentioned the day of his departure 
The old woman was amazed, she now well remembered every 
word which she had said to him, and what he had answered, 
but she had imagined 1t to be no more than the words of a 
lover, and considered it as the dream of the magmation, which 
would melt away Now, however, he stood before her firm 
and unshaken, and 1t appeared to her as something incredible 
and gigantic When she at length became convinced of the truth 
that the blacksmith really meant to become a painter, she 
endeavoured to dissuade him from this intention, as something 
foolish, w hose fantastic ground she very well knew But she 
laboured in vain, and found Quentin so fice from every exag- 
gerated hope, so well acquainted with the difficulties which he 
must encounter, at the same time so calmly determined te 
overcome them all, that she at length gave up, and wished tha 
blessing of Heaven to follow him upon his journey. She 
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unmediately hastened to communicate this news to Margaretta 
Astonishment, joy, admiration, and sorrow, by turns agitated 
the maiden’s heart She was for some time silent, then said, 
‘He goes, and there 1s no doubt that I have sent him forth, who 
knows what may happen to him, or whether I shall ever see 
him again! I will, however, take farewell of him, though I 
have never oncespokentohm.” Bridget looked at her im asto- 
nishment “Yes, yes,” contnued Margaretta, “to-morrow I 
go to the Church of our Lady to early mass, tell him that, 
and bing him with you, no—tell him rather to come, and 
do you accompany me ”’ 

These words mmcreased Bridget’s surprise , she had 1eckoned 
upon there being a tender meeting, and it was all to end ma 
solemn farewell but she did as she was bid, and went to tell 
Quentin the joyful news It needed some time for him to com- 
prehend his Joy and happiness, at first he thought Dame Bridget 
yested with him, and this annoyed him, but, as she repeated 
it over and over so earnestly, and told him the hour and place 
of appomtment, he could no longer doubt, and the thought 
of seeing Margaretta—of speaking to her—summoned at her 
own request, threw him into such a sea of delight, that he did 
not recover during the rest of the day and the succeeding might. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 





= taftARLY in the morning Quentin was dressed, and 

fy), mn the street which Dame Bridget had mentioned 
He was obliged to wait long, for the impatience 
- of his love had outrun time, and 1t was yet long 
till the hour Meanwhile the streets began to be 
animated, the peasants came in with provisions fiom the 
country, shutters were opened, doors creaked on their hinges, 
merchants and tradesmen opened ther shops, the citizens, 
their wives and servants, went on their way to market to 
purchase what was needful for their housekeeping But for 
Quentin the star had not yet risen for which he was gazing, 
the bell of the church now rung, calling to service, and 
immediately Quentin saw on the other side of the square, at 
the opening where the side street appeared, an elegant female 
figure, having her head wrapped round mm a snow-white veil, 
and her dress fastened 10und the waist by a golden girdle, 
one of the ends of which hung down, and pendant from 1t 
was a rosary of amber Even in the distance Quentin could 
not mistake her whose form floated before him asleep o1 awake. 
Behind her came the faithful Bridget, they approached nearer, 
and now it was the moment when Quentin ought to accost 
them He had heard the sound of her voice once—that day 
in the archery ground—and he now trembled at the thought 
of what he should say to her, but he did not venture to step 
towards her, he timidly remained standing m a niche at the 
foot of the unfinished tower, which she must pass going into the 
church She had ]ihewise soon perceived him, and not 1n vain 
was the concealing veil wrapped round her youthful counte 
nance, for 1t now hid the blushes which mantled on her 
cneeks. She was anxious, too, and had half repented her rash 
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step, but now nothing else could be done, and she went 
towards the church *» 

Quentin stepped forward, and was scarcely able to greet 
her with becoming reverence She stood embarrassed, but 
Dame Bridget, whose experience told her from what the con- 
fusion of the pau arose, began the conversation, while she 
presented her protégé to Margaretta. ‘I hear,” began Mar- 
garetta, and her voice stole through the veil as the tones of a 
lute into the soul of her auditor, “I hear you are thinking of 
leaving us, and of dedicating yourself to the art of pamting 
My father highly approves of your itention, and will feel 
pleased to give you letters of recommendation to his frends 
and masters of the art in the towns of Burgundy, which may 
be of much benefit to you ” 

Quentin was amazed, delighted, and did not immediately try 
to answer, he stammered out something about reverence, 
inextinguishable gratitude, and Margaretta found more elo- 
quence and meaning mn these confused words, and 1n the tones 
with which they were spoken, than 1n the best discourse to 
which she had ever listened By degrees his composure re- 
turned, and he endeavoured, with tolerable success, to explain 
his intentions 

But now the bell sounded the second time, prayers were 
begun, and the congregation should be in church They were 
obliged to part—Bridget reminded them of this, Quentin 
stood like a criminal awaiting his sentence of death He was 
on the point of leaving Margaretta fer long, perhaps for 
ever, he felt as if impelled to sink at her feet and confess his 
affection for her remembrance of his lowly condition, and of 
the place where he was, restrained him In her eyes, likewise, 
were tears, she thought of the seriousness of the moment, 
and recollected that it was her word which had dmven the 
youth from his peaceful occupation, from his poor mother, and 
from the city of his birth, to follow an unknown and uncertain 
existence She would willingly have given him a remembrance 
of this hour, but she had nothing except her rosary, she took 
it as it was, with 1ts richly-worked silver cross, gave 1t to him, 
and said, “ Remember me sometames when you think of Ant 
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werp, and forget me not in $our prayers! I will pray for 
your safe journey ” With these words she laid the rosary in 
his hands, which he tremblingly took, his knees bent, he sank 
almost at her feet, he could not speak, but m the tearful look 
of his blue eyes, which were turned up towards her, which 
expressed the most ardent affection, she read more than his 
words could have said Transiently, but cordially she pressed 
his hand, cast a look upon him, and hastened into the church 
Quentin stood as if rooted to the spot, where she left him, and 
looked after her as long as he could perceive a fold of her 
garment, and it was long before he stirred from his position. 
The happy possibility now occurred to him of seeing Marga- 
retta once more after service was concluded, but he did not 
venture to meet her He stepped behind one of the pullars 
at the entrance, she came forward, and along with her two 
richly-dressed companions, he thought he observed her look 
sideways towards the place where he stood, and that her 
steps were for a moment arrested He was blessed enough, 
and this moment convinced him that he could never hope for 
a higher happiness, thus he sent after her pious prayers and 
blessings, which, with burning devotion, he prayed to Heaven 
might follow her 

The next day, as he had been commanded, he found himself 
in the study of Master de Brindt, who received him kindly, 
praised his intention, spoke to him about his work, and gave 
him many useful hmts At length he handed him two letters, 
one for Ruger Van der Weyde, at Brussels, the other to Hugo 
Van der Goes, in Bruges, both pupils of the great Van Eyck 
Iie likewise advised him to seek out the most famed of all, 
Master Hans Hemmelink, who, indeed, at that time was not 
in the Netherlands, but m the splendid German town of 
Cologne, on the Rhine, where he was occupied in ornamentng 
the precious shrine of Saint Ursula with small paintings 
Gladly and gratefully did the youth receive these letters and 
advice, and recognised therem the hand of the careful friend 
who had done so much for him, but she herself—the loved 
one—he saw not Propriety, and the manners of the times, 
forbade this, but, as he descended the staircase, he thought 
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he perceived her in the small epen passage which led to the 
court of the house, beiwling over the railing, as uf she looked 
towaids the staircase It was impossible for him to be certain 
that she was there, but the possibility that she was, and on 
his account, poured delight mto lis heait He remained 
standing for a time, then sank upon his knee and rested a few 
moments, offered a prayer for her, arose, and hastened full of 
gladness homewards 

He had thus far prospered beyond his wishes, and he resolved 
to pursue his chosen way as soon as possible after he had 
arranged every thing at home in the best manner he could for 
his sorrowful mother When he had taken a sad farewell of 
her, promising to send news of himself to Antwerp as often as 
possible, he ticd up his bundle, and on the third day after his 
memotzable visit to De Brindt, again passed through the street 
where Margaretta dwelt He could not refrain fiom standing 
a few moments before the window from which she had so often 
looked, and breathing anew a heartfelt farewell He then 
went through the Emperor’s Gate, and took the road towards 
Brussels, where he meant to present the letters of recommenda- 
tion delivered to him by Master de Brindt, and where he meant 
to receive the rudiments of his instruction What was to become 
of him after that, he left to God and to His all-ruling power 

Quentin was now gonc, and it cost Margaretta many bitter 
tears when Dame Bridget, that same afternoon he left the city, 
came direct from his mother’s, and rclated to her all that the 
young man had done and said, how he had, with the stnctest 
self-denial, provided for his mother, taking for himself only 
what was absolutely neccessary, and how he had requested 
Dame Bnidget to acquaint him, through his mother, of the 
welfare of his friends and benefactors 

Margaretta understood this request only too well, but she was 
silent, and kept all that had happened within the last few days 
silently wn her heart The situation of De Bos was not the 
most agreeable in this humour of his bride elect, for if she had 
formerly treated him with indifference, she had now become 
quite cold, and permitted this coldness to be so marked, that 
all his self-confidence and vanity could no longer interpret this 
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behaviour to be in his favour, and he carried the most dolo- 
rous complaints of it to her father Fora length of time De 
Brindt’s good opinion of his son-in-law had been upon the 
decline, as his vanity and silliness were so visible 1n all he did 
and said , nevertheless his progress in art and his wealth were 
worth attention. He became angry with Margaretta, he 
reproached her, and argued with her, which gave rise to many 
unpleasant scenes between the father and daughter, as well as 
between the bride and bridegroom, but Margaretta remained 
firm, and De Brindt, who dearly loved his self-willed, but yet 
good child, yielded at last, and consoled himself for the destruc- 
tion of his hopes by the thought that Margaretta’s youth and 
beautv would soon attract other suitors 
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CilAPTER IX. 


YEAR had now passed away since Quentin left 
- Antwerp Margaretta still resided with her father, 
and endeavoured, ae much as possible, to with- 
draw herself trom the eves and the suits of the 
young men of the city She still, 1t 1s true, daily 
arranged the workroom of her father, but she no longer stepped 
towards the window, or looked into the blacksmith s shop, or 
if she did, she stood with her eyes full of tears , for he hy whom 
she formerly was attracted was no longer there 

His love, his devotion, his heroic determination, and, finally, 
his handsome form and the expression of his countenance 
during the interview at the tower of the church, had made an 
ineffacable impression upon her In every thing, whether she 
went or stood still, she saw his bright blue eyes veiled by tears, 
in every thing she still heard the sound ofhis voice Shereflected 
on what he must have suffeied. and what he might yet suffer, 
that for her sahe he had left his mother, the place of his birth, 
by her word he had been ariven to wander at a distance, per- 
haps to struggle with want, perhaps to be laid low by illness 
and want of aid By degrees, a doubt arose in her mind whether 
she was not bound to reward so much fidelity, and to keep 
faitlifully for him the price of his efforts, who for her sake had 
encountered all this discomfort and hardship 

His mother, hkewise, missed hs support, his comfort, it 
appeared no more than reasonable to Margaretta, that she 
ought to compensate to her as much as possible for the loss 
she suffered. Ah! what could compensate a mother fur so 
good and heroic a son as Quentin? She sent Bndget now and 
then to the old widow with small gifts, and to ask whether 
ehe had news from her son, with a promise, moreover, that she 
would not be left to want, in his absence, by one who was s 
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friend to her, but who for the present desired to remain 
unknown 

In the beginning of his adventures—indeed during the first 
year—all went on well Quentin was in the cities of the 
Netherlands,—Brussels, Ghent, Bruges, where, at that period, 
the most famous masters of painting lived and taught Such 
individuals m France and Germany as desired to perfect 
themselves in the art, came to the Netherlands Although it 
happened that Quentin, like many of his contemporaries, was 
not skilled in the art of writing, he yet found many opportu- 
nities of sending kind greetings and small presents to his 
mother,—sometimes by a burgher, a travelling artisan, or a 
merchant, whose affairs led him to Antwerp Neither were 
words, full of meaning, forgotten for Dame Bridget, which 
those belonging to the place never failed to bring In this 
way 1t was learned that Quentin availed himself, to the utter- 
most, of his talents,—that he made incredible progress 1n his 
art—that he was Inghly valued by his master, not only on 
account of his rare talent, but likewise for his excellent conduct, 
and his mother wept tears of joy, and praised God that Ile 
took away the pain of his absence by such good news, where- 
by she was enabled to bear his loss patiently 

But the separation lengthened Quentin went to Cologne, 
crossed the Rhine, and visited the towns, abbeys, and castles 
on its beautiful shores, 1n order to see all that was worthy of 
note, to copy and to speak with the masters of Germany, and 
thus to become more completely conversant with his art 
Intelligence now came seldomer, indeed Nothing was heard 
of him towards the end of the second ycar, his sorrowful 
mother and his melancholy mistress had not even the satisfac- 
tion of knowing whether their distant friend still lived. 

Of this Margaretta was certain, that, if he still lived, he still 
loved, and since the news of his progress in the art—since the 
praise of his works was spread abroad here and there, and had 
even reached the workroom of De Brindt, who was highly 
pleased thereat, without dreaming of the interest which his 
family took m the success of this new artist,—since that hour 
hope had lived m the bosom of Margaretta, and the possibility 
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ofarriving at the summit of her wishes, which at one time seemed 
fantastic, appeared, ‘sy degrees, more and more probable 

But heis was still a harassing position, and she had much 
to suffer on account of her love Though for the last three 
years she had lived in retirement, still suitors appeared, to 
claim the hand of the fair ind wealthy maiden, and when sho 
refused such, found fault with each, either reasonably or un- 
1eonably, and appeared as if resolved to live and die un- 
married, old De Brindt became incensed, and the patience 
with which he had tll then endured the humours, the caprice, 
and self-will, as he called them, of his daughter, entirely for- 
sook him Years and sickness helped to make him yet more 
uuitable We believed himself to be brought to such a pass, 
thit he saw himself obliged to abandon the comfort, in his old 
age, of sceing his loved child umted to a worthy husband, and 
his former love and kindness to Margaietta gave place to a 
sullen humour, which made the days of the young girl pass 
sorrowfully enough The old aunt, too, was discontented, and 
did not spare reproaches , one day passed as monotonously as 
another, every thing hke joy seemed to be banished from the 
silent house, and the pleasant expectation of old female re- 
latives to weave the bridal wreath for the youthful maiden, 
and to provide the outfitting, was lost in clouds and mist 

Margaretta endured all this in silent patience, and held firm 
her belief in the faith ofher beloved till towards the conclusion 
of the third year, when now that so many months had clapsed 
since any intelligence had come from him, when the wigs of 
her hope had become wearied, and the thought that he might 
be dead, or, recording to the manner of men, of which her 
aunt spoke so much, have changed his mind, during his long 
absence—grief, by degrees, penetrated into her soul, and, 
like a hidden worm, was consuming the beauty of her 
youth. 

‘Lhe fourth year of Quentin s absence had commenced, and 
some months of it had passed away, when, upon Master 
Te Brmdt’s return from prayers one Sundy afternoon, the 
old servant in whose care the house had been left, told him 
that a stranger had been asking for him, «ho had waited for a 
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short time mm his study, but, as the master had remained so 
long away, he had left, promising to come back 

Such a visit was so common an occurrence to the well- 
known and esteemed Master de Brindt, that he thought no 
more about it, and, without replying, he went into his be?» 
room to take off his cloak, and to exchange his velvet cap for 
one of a more homely material, after which he came into his 
study , but 1s Sunday prohibited working, he looked over anf 
arranged some of his paintings Upon the easel was stuli 
standing the half-finished picture, the Annunciation of the 
Virgin, and the artist, n passing, could not help standing still to 
look atit He was delighted with the expression of the won- 
dering Virgin, the mildness and silent grandeur in the features 
of the Angel, and the humility of the attitude in which Mary, 
with her hands crossed upon her breast, appeared saying these 
words, ‘“‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord be it unto me 
according to His word” THe then observed a ring upon the 
finger of the Virgin, which he had not painted , he stepped back 
™ astonishment, with extraordinary skull, and a deceptive 
truth, the ring was studded with sparkling gems, and De 
Brindt knew not what most to be surprised at, the bold attempt 
of the unknown in painting upon a picture done by another, 
or the art with which gold and jewels were here representcd, 
giving such a proof of skill 

“What 1s this?” he exctaimed, “who has done this? Who 
has been here?” His voice brought the servant into the room, 
whom he examined sharply, there had been no one there but 
herself and the stranger of whom she had spoken before 
“ Who was he, what did he look hke’” The servant descmbed 
him, a statcly man of about twenty yeats of age or so, with 
blue eyes and fair hair, with strongly marked but pleasing 
features, whose expression was rather midand sad, his upper 
dress was black, with a dark brown under dress, simple, but 
handsome, upon his head he had a dark blue velvet Burgundy 
cap, with a narrow gold band, and round his waist was a gudle, 
from which hung a fine sword with a bright steel hilt. 

Master de Brindt could not reconcile this description with 
the appearance of any of his acquaintances in Antwerp, the 
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servant, likewise, said that she had never seen the person 
nefore De Brindt then supposed he must be some foreign 
master, and delighted himself with the thought of becoming 
acquainted with one who, to yudge by this small proof, could 
be no common artist He immediately hastened to his 
daughter and her aunt, and related to them the occurrence 
with much anmation, he described the appearance and dress 
of the visitor, as he had been told by the servant, and invited 
them into his study to see the wonderful ring itself A ray of 
light had fallen upon the soul of Margaretta during her father’s 
description, giving rise to a feeling of yoy and grief, fear and 
hope, in alternatechange Whocould the talented stranger be 
who acted so strangely, and left behind so rare a trace of his 
presence’® she was in & tumult of agitation, m the midst of 
which she blamed her easy belief and dreamy hopes. 


CHAPTER X. 


3 EANING forward towards the easel, the aunt put 
on her spectacles, and placed herself in such a 
position that Margaretta could not obtain a view of 
the picture , for a length of time she considered, 
gazed at, and admired the beauty of the painted 
jewels, and remarked that such a gem might not be unseeming 
to adorn the hand of a zoyal bride (Margaretta’s heart beat high 
at these words), and, lastly, she thought she saw something 
like letters where the stones joined the setting Margaretta 
could contain her impatience no longer, she pushed her aunt 
aside, looked, and looked again, and, amidst the loud beating 
of her heart, she also thought she saw, in nearly invisible 
minuteness, aQ and M interwoven, as she had seen them years 
before, carved upon the little holy figures Her strength and 
composure could endure no more, she thought she knew all, 
the unknown master, his faith, his wish, and the delicate manner 
of his acting She was incapable of standing upright, she 
sank upon a seat near the easel, her paleness terrified her 
father and aunt they sprang towards her, the aunt untied her 
boddice, the father hastened to open a side window, for he had 
no doubt but that the smell of the oul in the confined chamber 
had affected his now delicate daughter The window was 
no sooner opened than they heard a knock at the door of 
the house , in a few minutes the servant opened the door of 
the room, and in walked the stranger, a tall and noble figure, in 
a simple but rich dress, but 1t seemed as if he wanted either 
power or courage to speak Margaretta gazed at him, she 
recognised him at the first glance, she tremblingly supported 
herself upon the high-backed chair, behind which she stood 
half hid 
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De Brindt was the first to break the silence, he went up to 
the stranger, and inquired to whom he had the pleasure of 
speaking 

“ You no longer know me, Master de Brindt, and I can 
easily understand this Quentin Matsys, the poor blacksmith, 
who, more than three years since - 

‘Ts it possible, Master Matsys®” exclaimed the old man, 
while the aunt likewise approached in the utmost surprise, 
clasping her hands together , “ Master Matsys!” exclaimed 
she, likewise, “our former neighbour, who would have known 
you again as you are?” 

‘‘ Many changes have passed over me, said he, and a faint 
smile played over his countenance ‘ But one thing,” he con- 
tinued, and his cyes turned with an expression of the deepest 
affection upon Margaretta, who still stood trembling beside the 
chair, “ one thing has not changed, and God grant that I may 
find all here as 1t was three years ago !” 

“Yes,” said Margaretta, while she left her place, “you will 
certainly find all that was dear to you as it was, your mother 
1s well ” 

‘‘ Heaven be praised! I have found her well and moe 
cheerful than when I left her, invisible angels have watched 
over her” He looked towards Margaretta, his eyes sparkling 
through tears of gratitude 

“ But how am I to account for the extraordmary change in 
your appearance, my good Master Matsys?” interrupted the 
old man, rather impatient at the significant words of the lovers, 
which he by no means understood 

“Remember, worthy sir, the last conversation we had in 
this apartment, when you so kindly gave me letters of recom- 
mendation to your friends, the scholars of Van Eyck, in Brussels 
and Bruges Your advice, your introductions, have not fallen 
upon an unfruitful soil I have become a painter I have 
already done several works, and J may say that I am quite 
satisfied with the success of my endeavours I have now 
returned to the city of my birth, with the mtention of com- 
pleting the many orders I have obtained during my travels im 
the Netherlands as well as m Germany, and, at the side of a 
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noble and loved fair citizen, to become a happy husband and 
householder ” 

“ Well, that 1s 1ght, I am glad to hear it,” exclaimed the old 
man, warmly embracing the new aspirant 1n art, “and 1t was 
you who left here to-day a proof of your excellence in painting ?” 

“With your permission, Master de Brindt, 1t was, and 
I pray you to forgive the boldness with which I ventured to 
mar your beautiful work ” 

“ Say not so,” began De Brindt, “ the 1ung 13 painted in a 
most masterly style, and shows that you are skilled in the art ” 

“ My initials are likewise upon it ” 

“TI saw them! I perceived them!” exclaimed Margaretta, 
hastily, blushing at he: own expression 

Her father looked scrutinizingly at her and Matsys, an 
idea seemed to dawn upon his mind The visit of the young 
man, many of his specches, the painted ring, the confusion of 
his daughter—he was silent, looked long at both, and then 
smiled in a peculiar manner 

Matsys, howevei, took courage, he approached the old 
man ,—“ I sce, Master de Buindt, you begin to guess the truth 
Yes, I love your daughter, her woid, thiee years since, sent 
me from the anvil to the eascl For her sake, in order to 
obtain her, did I become a painter Whether I understand 
my art, you, Master de Brindt, are fittest to judge, and now 
I am here to request fiom you the hand of Margaretta, 1f hei 
heart has, during my long absence, not turned away from the 
poor blacksmith ” 

Quentin’s voice trembled as he uttered the last words, Ins 
blue cyes were cast upon the ground with the same expression 
of tenderness and affection that they wore during the interview 
attheChurch ofourLady Margaretta’s heat was overpowered 
Three years of separation, the soriow of the past was forgotten 
in the present, Quentin’s love was the same now that it was 
then, and in her own heart there was no change She reached 
her hand to him, but its pressure, and the look of her tearful 
eyes, spake alone, for hei tongue was mute, excess of joy 
made her dumb 


De Bimdt was, mdeed, much amazed at all he saw and 
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heard, but he was not the less pleased, especially as when, 
by degrees, he saw the works of his noble son-in-law, aad per- 
ceived how much fame hic had already earned, besides the other 
orders he was commisgioned to execute, to a great amount 

No less delighted was the good aunt, who would now have 
the satisfaction of adorning her miece in a bridal robe and 
wreath, and Dame Bridget, who had played no unimportant 
part in the fate of the love.s, was liberally rewarded by both 
for the services she had rendered them Margaretta presented 
to the happy bridegroom, on the day of his wedding, exactly 
such a ring, adorned with the like precious stones as he had 
painted on the hand of the Virzin 

Thus had Quentin Matsys, from a blacksmith, become a 
painter, the happy husband of an excellent woman, and an 
honoured citizen in the city of lus birth, a man who, after 
the lapse of many centuries, posterity names as one of the 
most famous painters of his ttme Many of his works are 
still extant, and ornament both public and private collections 
from the most of them the features of his beloved Margaretta 
still smile upon us, for her faithful partner distinguished this, 
his first and only love, by every charm of his art One of his 
most renowned pictures was “The taking down from the 
Cross,” which he had painted for the Carpenters’ Guild, in 
Antwerp, and for the possession of which, Philip the Second, 
of Spain, for a length of time, but in vain, contended He left 
among his children one who was a follower of the art of paint- 
ing, called John Matsys, but who never was equal to his father 
Happy and honoured, distinguished in music as well as paint- 
ing, he reached the age of seventy-nine years, and his native 
city gratefully honoured his memory, by erccting a monument 
to him mn the Church of our Lady, upon which his profile was 
carved in stone, and on which this sigmficant inscripticn is 
to be seen— 
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feng HE nicht was just slowly yielding to a faint dawn, 
| which glimmered over the watcrs that spread 

7s before the town of Amsterdam, and lost them- 
pelves in the distant Zuydersece Over tho 
stieets of the town, however, and the masts of 
the ships in the haven, lay a thick fog, and 
slumber thus seemed to have fettcred all that lhved and 
moved in this great commercial city It was only im a 
small house which looked out on a lonely part of the town, 
opposite the plain, which 1s inte:sected by canals, that 
there was no longer any repose Fust, in the partition 
which occupied the upper part of the vaulted space m 
the house of Jacob Cornelis, lis daughter Agatha had 
just risen from her bed, where she had passed the greatest 
part of the might in weeping Soon after her parents 
woke in the sleeping-100om below, and the whole house was 
now stirrmg Master Cornclis dressed himself and extin- 
guished the lamp, since the morning now bioke with decided 
hight through the hexagonal panes of the lofty window It 
was a gloomy day, and no less gloomy were the minds of the 
few persons who formed the family of the paimter, Jacob Cor- 
nelis, for his favourite and most distinguished pupil, John 
Schoreel, so named from the place of his bith, near Alkmar 
was to commence his journey through all the principa 
towns of the Nethe:lands mto Germany, and if Heaven 
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favoured him, to far distant Italy itself, so that a separation 
of several years was before them. 

During three years the youth had been with his master, 
who had received him as an orphan from his relatives, and 
had taken him for the sake of cultivating his singular talent 
for the painter’s art Schorecl was recommended as much by 
his skill and industry, as by his good conduct and refined be- 
haviour Every one in the house loved him, and the young 
man, without seeking after it, had acquired that silent power 
which a superior nature ever exercises over common minds, 
But as he had never tried to attain it, so he never assumed 
any consequence because of it, and he employed his influence 
when he was conscious of possessing 1t, only for good pur- 
poses Ifa dispute arose among his fellow-students, Schoreel 
was naturally chosen for the office of mediator, if aservant 
committe! a fault in the exercise of his duties, he ever had 
recourse to the youth, and in all circumstances of difhculty, 
his comrades sought advice or help from him Yet, at the 
same time, this youth, who thus hovered about his master’s 
louse like a good angel, was neither too soft nor too feminine, 
and as at the easel he knew how to use his pencil, and, when 
occasion required in matters of dispute, to employ the service 
of his tongue , so he was also skilled in handling the sword, 
and among rude companions knew how to sccure respect by 
the use of his weapon With these qualities, he united a grace- 
ful and prepossessing countenance, and admirable talents for 
music and poetry, which allowed him to pluck flowers from 
every field in which minds of rich endowment gather them- 
selves wreaths for the embellishment of life 

Master Jacob soon perceived these valuable and happy 
cualities in his pupil, and had become sincerely attached to 
nim, He was himself a celebrated painter, and at the same 
time a skilful engraver on wood, for at that period, the 
education of artists embraced a greater variety of pursuits, 
and their powers weie developed in greater harmony, than in 
our day Accordingly, it was with pleasure that Cornelis 
instructed the youth in all the departments of the noble at 
which he himself pursued , he paid him for the works which 
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le executed in the ateler a considerable stipend , and cranted 
him, besides, permission to work on lus own account in Ins 
leisure hours, by which means Schoreel, who was speedily 
known, and who painted very quickly and industriously, was 
enabled, at the expiration of a few years, to lay by a consider- 
able sum But there was yet another tie which, gently and 
gradually, attached the master and pupil towards each other 
Cornelis had many children several sons, all older than 
Schoreel, their adopted brother, were either on their travels in 
different countries, or were married and settled One only 
daughter, the gentle Agatha just mentioned, adorned the after- 
days ot her parents’ life, and like some flower which blossoms 
late, only bloomed the more charmingly on the soil of au- 
tumn Agatha had scarcely passed fiom childhood to maiden- 
hood when Schoreel came into the family Gently and 
silently did the bud of beauty, of feeling, and of mind, de- 
velope itself in the maiden, then scarcely thirteen , and 1t was 
impossible that the youth, whose artist’s eye wasalive to every 
external charm, as was his soul to every mental grace, could 
view the lovely girl unfolding before his eyes, without feel- 
ing attracted to her by a thousand sweet and sacred ties. 

Agatha was as yet too young to recognise all the value of 
the love of suclia youth Yet he was dear to her as a brother, 
and she shewed thus attachment without reserve Schoreel 
was at first contented with this, but by degrees, as Agatha 
grew up beside him, as her mind became eapanded, and her 
feelings more definite and more plain, the youth grew dearer 
to her heart, and they had, 1n fact, arrived at a formal decla- 
ration, under the eyes and with the sanction of her parents, 
when the master as well as the pupil perceived that Schoreel, if 
his education was to be worthy of the abilities which Heaven 
had bestowed on him, must no longer remain buried in the 
atelier of his master, but that, like his contemporsries and his 
distinguished master himself, he must travel, and complete 
the study of his art in the painting guilds of other towns, 
and under different masters 

From spring to autumn, and from + ‘umn again till the 
termmation of winter, had the journey besn postponed , for 
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Schorcel thought with pain on a long separation from the 
maiden who had now become the object of his affection, 
while Agatha trembled at the idea of passing a long monoto- 
nous existence unembellished by the charm of his society At 
length, however, the journey could no longer be deferred. 
Great events were at hand in the Netherlands, and, 1n fact, in 
the whole Christian world The grandson of Mary of Bur- 
gundy, the daughter of their last prince, Charles the Bold 
(named like his ancestor Charles, by his father Philip and his 
mother Johanna), heir of the Spanish throne, was on the point 
of being chosen Emperor of Germany, and by that means 
would become the first monarch 1n Christendom The people 
of the Netherlands were proud to call him their own, for he 
had been born and brought up among them, hence they all 
took the most lively interest in this event, and they hoped, 
when the election and coronation were over at Frankfort, to 
see in the Low Countries (according to a promise previously 
made) the youthful emperor, whose brows so many crowns 
adorned, and 1n whose dominions the sun never set A keen 
excitement prevailed on this account in all the towns of 
Burgundy, and all the nobles and wealthy merchants, artists, 
and men of learning, prepaied to celebrate in various ways 
the arrival of their native-born prince Schoreel saw the 
importance of the moment for his entering into the world, 
in which his name was not even now wholly unknown, and 
this judicious determination was now carted into effect 
Master Jacob had also, on his part, neglected nothing 
which could favour the entrance of lis favounte, and his fu- 
ture son-in-law, into the world of art He caused letters of 
introduction to be written by an ecclesiastic of St Nicholas’ 
church, who was a relation of the family, and which he humself 
signed They were addressed to the most celebrated masters 
of his time, both in the Netheilands and other parts, Lucas of 
Leyden, Albert Durer, Lucas Cranach, Hans Holbein, Ma- 
buse, and others. Hus wife and daughter had put the ward- 
robe of their favourite in the best possible condition, and a 
good and trusty steed was provided to carry him and his lug- 
gage, Schoreel humsclf looked forward to the moment (which 
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he both feared and desired) with determined composure, and 
indulged in no ill-trmed weakness, for, since 1t was he why 
distressed those he loved by leaving them, he felt it his duty 
to afford cxample and encouragement by his own fortitude 
and courage 

On this eventful morning, fully equipped for his journey, 
he entered the apartment of his kind-hearted master, who was 
waiting for him, while the women in the kitchen, into which 
one might see from a window in the sitting-room, were pre- 
paring his parting repast, during which poor Agatha was 
often unable to see what she did, from her fast-flowing tears 
They now entered with the breakfast, but no one, except, 
perhaps, the father, seemed to feel the least appetite The 
deep tones of the clock in the tower of the adjacent church 
now chimed forth the hour of six, and Schoreel hastily rose 
All followed his example, the moment of separation had 
urrived Once more the youth looked round with moistened 
eyes, to gain some degree of composure, while he viewed the 
well-known objects by which he was surrounded—the sitting- 
room, with the large tour-post bed in the adjacent alcove—the 
stove adorned with pictured tiles—the small domestic altar, 
with other inferior, yet scarcely less affecting, objects of in- 
terest 

‘* Alas!” he at length said, as if overpowered by a painful 
dieam, ‘when, and under what circumstances, skall I see 
all this again ”” 

‘“We will hope, in three years at most,” replied the 
master , ‘‘and Heaven, which first brought us together, will 
preserve us in life and health till then I calculate that you 
will tarry a year in the towns of Burgundy and the Rhine, a 
year, or not quite so much, perhaps, you will require to travel 
through Germany , and somewhat more than a year I will 
allow you for beauteous Italy, where the arts in general, and 
especially our noble art of painting, 1s now in tie most 
flourishing state Then you will return, and, 1f 1t please 
Heaven, we will receive you in the same apartment, and ——” 

““Q good Heavens" interrupted the mother with emo- 
tion, “thou sayst this, Jacob, with so much confidence! 
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Who knows which, or ii’either of us, may be alive in three 
years’ time””’ 

“Three years!” sobbed Agatha, ‘surely, father, Scho- 
reel cannot remain absent from us so long What shall we 
do for so long a time without him ?? 

“‘T thank thee, Agatha,” said the youth, “ but your 
father 13 perfectly mght Three years! Truly, in that space 
ot trme I see before me a world of labours and attainments , 
and my spirit rises in proportion It impels me onward to 
work, to learn, to make myself a name, to depict my feelings 
so, that the world may see, may feel with me, and finally 
esteem me as a master And then,’”? he added, while his 
tearful eve rested on Agatha, and his voice was broken with 
emotion, ‘ then, dear Agatha, once more returned, I will 
abide with thee for ever, and even now I feel that my heart 
would break, ere I could quit thee again!’ 

The youth hid lis face in his trevelling-cloak, while both 
smother and daughter sobbed aloud At length the master 
broke silence ‘‘ It 1s useless,” he said, ‘‘ thus to dwell upon 
one’s sorrow Be resolute and resigned, my children God 
looks down upon us wherever we may be, on our Schoreel, 
whether he wander on the Rhine, or the Danube, or beyond 
the Alps, or in the Eternal City itself, as well as here in our 
damp and musty fatherland Place, therefore, my children 
your trustin Heaven And now, let us part’ He took the 
urm of Schoreel, and led him gently towards the door “ Your 
noble horse, my good Schoreel, 1s pawing the ground with 
Impatience,” said he, ‘‘the luggage is all ready ,’”’ and he 
ndded, in a weaker tone, ‘‘Go, my son Johannes !”’ 

‘¢ My father,” exclaimed the youth, with overwhelming 
emotion, as he turned and threw himself on his master’s 
breast. He tore himself away from the venerable man’s em- 
brace, then affectionately pressing a kiss upon Agatha’s fore- 
head, and gently pronouncing the words, ‘‘ My bride,’ he 
rushed from the apartment, and in a moment afterwards the 
hoofs of his prancing steed announced his departure 

Agatha was about to run out and look after him, her 
father, however, held her back. ‘‘ Would you wish to expose 
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your feelings before the young men who are waiting without, 
to escort their parting friend? And would you distress our 
poor Schoreel still more, when he requires all the hittle 
strength he has left? Go, my dear child, to church instead, 
and offer up your prayers for him hark ' the bells are already 
ringing for early service ”’ 

With these words the master took his wife’s hand, placed 
Ins left on the head of his daughter, looked at her affec- 
tionately, and said, ‘‘Go, Agatha, go In that hallowed 
place thou wilt bear thy sorrow more easily”? The females 
took their veils and cloaks, the master snatched his mantle 
from 1ts peg, and they soon arrived at the church of St Ni- 
cholas, where, at this ealy hour, the tapers on the altar 
scarcely hghted the twilight gloom 

Schoreel had now left the great city behind hm His 
fellow-pupils, who afforded him their company, and travel- 
led beside him as he rode slowly along, after loud adieus 
and hearty good wishes, had returned within the walls 
with which Mary of Burgundy had enclosed the town, in 
order to protect 1t from the attacks of the powerful courts of 
Holland The youth thus found himselt quite alone on the 
wide plain, where, in the dawning light of the morning, the 
fog strove with the coming day, and a moist unpleasant 
vapour surrounded him As sad and as unpleasing lay at 
this moment the world, and all its busy action before him, 
into which he was about to enter But, by degrees, the day 
began to clear up, the clouds became bright in the east, the 
sun came out, and dispersed all the shades and mist = Life 
awoke in the villages through which his path lay, and his 
spirit rose accordingly above the gloomy feeling of the mo- 
ment The friendly sight of the cleanly well-built houses, 
the well-tended gardens, the chee: ful, udustrious peasants, as 
they repaired to the felds with their ploughs or herds, pre- 
sented to the painter’s eye the most varied and pleasing sub- 
jects for his pencil, and as the sun rose higher, and the air 
grew warmer, he alighted, tied his horse to a tree, seated 
limself in its shade, and forthwith betook himself to lus 
pencil. 

F 
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This employment relieved him in the most happy way, 
and restored, by degrees, the necessary serenity, so as to 
enable him to continue his journey with pleasure. His first 
visit was to Leyden, to Master Lucas, surnamed from this 
town  Fleie he delivered his letters of recommendation, was 
receivcd with much esteem, painted under the inspection of 
the master, who willingly imparted to him his own expe- 
rience, and thus our hero repaired from town to town, and 
from master to master, so that he svon filled up the entire 
year which Master Cornelis had allotted him, and a few 
months over, during which space he sent, at every oppor- 
tunity, fiiendly salutations and tokens of remeinbrance to his 
hind fricnds at Amsterdam 

The royal city of Brussels, in which, at length, after long 
expectation, the most splendid arrangements were in pre- 
paration for the reception of the newly-crowned emperor, 
and where Schorecl wished to visit the celebrated master, 
Johann Mabuse, he had reserved as the last of the towns of 
the Netherlands, as the crowning point and termination of 
jus wanderings 1n Ins native land 

It was a calin evening, in the beginning of spring, when 
m the golden light of tho setting sun, which, on his nght, sank 
into the waves of the sea, ho first saw the walls and towers of 
this splendid capital The crosses of the numerous churches 
beamed mn splendour from then varicd pinnacles, but still 
more dazzlingly poured the light from the colossal statue of 
St Michael, on the town-hall, who, from this lofty position, 
at once overlooked the domain which he had to protect, and 
diffused his favour and his vigilance on all sides Here rose 
towers and palaces, there lay splendid gardens, partly with- 
out, partly within, the town, and the summits of their trees, 
covered with fresh vegetation, o’ertopped the walls and roofs 
Ariver which, in the gold of evening, flowed through green 
helds of corn, lost itself within the walls of the city , here 
ships glided on it, and on the canals which traversed the 
plain, wluiec vehicles passed on all sides, loaded with the 
commodities of the numerous inhabitants Business and 
activity every where prevmled, and agreeably struck the 
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mind of Schoreel, who, delighted with the cheerful prospect, 
allowed his horse to proceed slowly, while his attention was 
engrossed by the variety and beauty of the objects around him 

Thus lost in thought, he did not perceive a small troop 
of merry companions, who were coming belund him, in the 
same direction, towards the town, and probably wished to 
reach 1t before the approaching darkness It had ramed 
copiwusly during the previous days, and that very afternoon 
there had been a storm, the main road was therefore al- 
most impassable, and only a ridge, which lay somewhat 
elevated next the fields, was dry Along tlis path Schoreel 
rode slowly, and halted froin time to time, to enjoy, with 
all his soul, the impression which the scene made on him 
On a sudden a deep manly voice, resounding behind him, 
awakened him from his dream 

‘‘Come, sir stranger, take your horse off the only path 
which 1s left for foot-passengers '” 

The boldness of this address excited Schoreel He turned 
quickly round, and perceived a powerful man, of mddle age 
and expressive features, whose dress was alike ornamental 
and varied, and of very peculiar taste His doublet and 
hose, of light yellow material, we1e much puffed and slashed 
at the shoulders and hips, while through these openings red 
satin was seen [fle also wore a light blue cloak, bordered 
with three or four stripes of black velvet, which was short, 
but cut so wide that, at the pleasure of the wearer, the one 
end could be thrown over the breast, and the other shoulder 
hung down on this side, so as to cover the lower part of the 
body At this moment it hung over the man’s right shoul- 
der, displaying the rest of lis attire, which consisted ot a 
richly-folded ruff, a Burgundian cap of dark red velvet, 
ornamented with gold, and with the addition of a stout broad- 
sword, gave to his whole figure a striking but not unpleasing 
appearance The rest of lis companions appeared to be his 
servants, or dependants, as was indicated by the respect 
they testified towards him 

‘¢ The road 1s free for one as for all,’’ said Schoreel, ‘and 
I do not hke riding in the mud ” 
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«Come, come, turn aside, make room'” cried the man a 
second time, as he now stood close behind Schoreel 

‘fad you addressed mo for this purpose in a courteous 
manner,” said the youth, ‘‘I would willingly have given 
way, but now I shall not do it ” 

‘‘Indeed! Well, we shall see,” cried the unknown, seiz- 
ing with lus right hand the hilt of his sword, and drawing 
it from its scabbard 

“Wa!” exclaimed the youth, “mean you so?” and with 
these words he sprang from the saddle, begged one of his 
opponent’s companions to hold lus horse the while, and 
throwing off his travelling cloak, prepared to repel force by 
force, and to treat the unmannerly mtruder according to his 
deserts The young men now pressed round their leader, 
and sought to appease jim, he, however, seemed only to 
become more furious with every word they uttercd, and ap- 
peared as if ready to sacrifice them, though his own friends, 
if they stood in his way 

‘Nay, but listen, for a moment,” said the eldest of them, 
who at the same tine evinced the greatest possible respect 
for the master, ‘pray, hear one woid of reason, Mabuse 
The stranger appears to be a reasonable man, permit one 
of us to address him on the subject ” 

‘¢ Mabuse "’ ciicd Schoreel, astonished and delighted , 
‘‘Mabuset Are you, then, the celebrated master whom I 
seck? Nay, then, I fight not with you’? Saying which, he 
returned his sword to 1ts scabbard, took the horse from the 
youth, led 1t on one side by the biidle, and said, “Go on, mas- 
ter, and far be it from me to put any hindrance in your way ” 

Heated as was Mabuse, and much as the wine had ob- 
scured Ins sound judgment, he was still sufficiently collected 
to observe with giatification the flattering turn the contest 
had taken, and the ctlect which the mention of his mere name 
had produced That 1t was no mere evasion, procecding trom 
cowaidice, was evident from the determined bchasiour of the 
stranger , and Mabuse acknowledged, not without admiration, 
the manly courage shewn by so gentle a youth, and with a 
countenance so fair and delicate 
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** And who, then, are you?” he inquired, with a milder 
tone. 

‘¢ My name 1s Johannes Schorecl Iam a painter,” an- 
swered the youth, ‘and have a letter from my master, Jacob 
Cornelis, for you ” 

‘‘From old Cornelis!” exclaimed the other ‘‘and are 
you the clever Schoreel of whom so much 1s said in all the 
towns of the Netherlands’ I am delighted to mect with 
you Come at once with us to town, and I will cheerfully 
give you my house as your quarters ” 

“‘ Not so,” answered Schoreel, 1n whose face this honour 
produced a blush of mingled pleasure and shame, “ 1t 1s not 
as your troublesome guest, but as your scholar, that I would 
wish for reception in your atelier ”’ 

‘‘That honours both me and you, young man,” answered 
Mabuse, with gratihed pride, ‘you shall be styled my scho- 
lar, and these gentlemen,”’ as he poited to lis companions, 
“will learn much from you ” 

With these words he took Schoreel by the arm, and was 
about to move on with him, but the latter would not rest till 
his master mounted his horse to town, he himsclt following 
with the other scholars on foot, aud thus, amid a merry 
conversation, which Mabuse kept up 1n a loud tone on horse- 
back, they continued their journey to town 

Here the beautiful architecture of the palaces, churches, 
and buildings generally, the elegant gardens, mineral springs, 
&e &e produced on Schoreel, even while yet at a distance, 
a highly agreeable impression, and he listened with delight 
when the master, having dismounted from his horse, spoke 
in ngh encomiums of the beauty of the town, and dwelt, 
amongst the rest, on the health of the inhabitants, on the 
history of the seven parish-churches, the seven gates, seven 
public springs, and seven palaces of the seven great families, 
who wee once the seven contemporary sovereigns o}russels 

The party now turned to a broad street, ceive the fyrq 
them stood the palace of the Marquis van dmg which power 
whom Mabuse then resided, and by hiss remained cold and 
tation, lent a degree of splendour to«n so powerfully excited 
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nobleman, who, at his httle court, always maintained a phi- 
losopher, a poet, a painter, and, possibly, in accordance with 
the custom of the times, a court-fool Mabuse dismissed 
his other scholars at the gate of the palace, where they all 
came every morning to work under the direction of their 
master, and for his profit and advantage , for even art was 
at that time pursued in the same manner, and in accordance 
with the same regulations, as guilds or corporations He led 
Schoreel up a flight of splendid marble steps, and through 
several long passages and saloons, where the servants were 
employed in their several occupations, as far as the extreme 
end of the left wing, wluch he inhabited, and into which a 
winding staircase, on the other side of the court, would have 
brought them much more quickly, had not the vanity of 
Mabuse found a triumph in giving his new acquaimtance a 
dazzling idea of the riches and grandeur of the house which 
at that moment he served, or rather which he embellished 
Mabuse’s apartments consisted of several rooms, the 
largest and most lofty of which was arranged as an ateher, 
while in all the others of the suite there reigned generally, 
with the exception of here and there a solitary sign of gaudy 
splendour, so much disorder and confusion, such a mixture 
and heaping together of the most contradictory objects, that 
Schoreel, at the first glance, conceived a clearer idea ot the 
character and habits of the owner than the longest mere 
verbal description could have afforded him 
Mabuse now summoned the attendance of a servant, who 
immediately appeared, dressed in the united colours of the 
marquis and his lady, namely, one sleeve, the half of the 
doublet, and one foot being red, the rest of the attire blue 
The master ordered him to prepare all for the reception of 
the new guest But Schoreel was by no means satisfied with 
this command. His tranquil well-regulated mind recoiled 
at the ne of disorder which every thing here presented. 
1uceU 
He nee qsch rather have taken up his abode at an inn, 
: “lo te house but he had now no other 
stranger, and Mabu Prive 
ae Jw, ifhe wished not to offend the master. 


the manly courage 
countenance so fair and “ced to yield, and become an immate 
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.f his new host’s dwelhng, after every objection which the 
youth made, as to whether the marquis would be content 
with this addition to his household, had been met and mlenced 
by Mabuise, in a manner which shewed that either he might 
reckon in every case on the permission of his lord, or that 
he might, perhaps, even presume to dispense with 1t alto- 
gether 

In the evening he led Schoreel, without more ceremony, 
to the table at which the lucher officers of the palace, the 
Jadies and lady-attendants of the marquis’s court, the poet, 
the pinlosopher, and Mabuse hunseltf, all had their appointed 
places Schoreel was soon able to perceive that his master 
exercised great authority over his companions at table, he 
gave the various toasts, took the lead in conversation, im 
short, he might be said to give the tone The youth alyo saw 
himeelf placed by him in an advantageous light, and re- 
garded, by the female portion of the company 1n particular, 
with attention and with interest The next morning Mabuse 
presented him to the murquis, who received him very gra- 
ciously, and said to the master, that he should be delighted to 
see his court-circle increased by so valuable an addition, 

A new life now opened before our hero He saw the 
works of Mabuse, and found quite a new, and to lim un- 
known spirit, to prevailin them Here it was that he beheld, 
for the first time, the animation produced by Italzan inspira- 
tion, combining a thorough acquaintance with the antique, 
for Mabuse had been in Italy, had studied at Florence and 
Rome the works of the first artists of the time, and had felt 
attracted above all by the powerful genius of Michael Angelo 
It was, therefore, at first, with no little astonishment and con- 
fusion, that the youth looked on these paitings—many of 
which are yet to be seen—those forms, so much opposed to 
his preconceived ideas, those heathen deities, and those alle- 
gorical figures, the meaning of which 1t was necessary to have 
first explained to him He could not but perceive the mas- 
terly style of execution, yct there was nothing which power- 
fully affected his mind, and his feelings remained cold and 
unmoved ; though they had often becn so powerfully excited 
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by the works of a Van Eyck, a Hemmeling, and other mas 
ters of similar style. 

The youth entertained hkewise the strongest repugnance 
to imitate the conduct and course of hfe pursued by his new 
master, and though he was aware that all men are not to be 
measured by the same standard, and that so estimable a famuy 
as that of Master Cornelis was not easily to be found, yet 
there was far too much 1n the proceedings of Mabuse which 
shocked Schoreel’s ideas of right and wrong It was, there- 
fore, most unwillingly that he accompanied the master to lus 
drinking-bouts, or to the noisy meetings of his rude associates, 
Here, when excess and wild behaviour shewed themselves in 
their most disgusting form, producing not unfrequently the 
most violent scenes, the purse, and sometimes the sword, of 
the youth were resorted to and placed in requisition by Ma- 
buse, and thus, when the latter became involved in some 
embarrassing or dangerous dispute, the former was compelled 
either to assist him with his money, or to defend bum witn his 
hword 

The showy and noisy hfe, also, which prevailed in the 
family of the Marquis van der Beeren, and which was now 
more extravagant than ever, was little suited to his tave <A 
distinguished visitor, 1t appealed, was shortly expected, for 
whose reception the marquis made all requisite preparation, 
combining equal splendour ana ingenuity of arrangement, 
one motive for this zeal possibly consisting, among others, in 
the circumstance, that Herr von Chicores, the tutor of the 
emperor, and a native of the Netherlands, was nearly related 
to the house of Van der Beeren The emperor, after his coro- 
nation, proceeded, as he had long promnsed, to visit his here- 
ditary states, every one looked forward to his arrival with 
hope and joy, and the marquis had taken measures that 
Charles, during his short abode at Brussels, should pass one 
day, or at least a portion of a day, 1n his palace 

As he now felt certain that this wish would be gratified, 
he caused the whole of his palace to be completely renovated, 
with true Netherland neatness, all the family ornaments and 
heir-looms of this ancient house, and all the re-yuisites of the 
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Kitchen and the cellar, were restored to their former splen- 
dour Every luxury was provided that money could obtain 
within a circle of several miles, besides the provisions afforded 
by the neighbouring sea-ports, whither messengers on horse- 
back were sent in every direction All the members of the 
household were dressed in a new and expensive style, and, 
in short, the whole palace was thrown into a state of excite- 
ment, the bustle and disturbance thus produced, extending 
even to Mabuse’s painting-room The tailor caine about this 
time from the marquis, with orders to take the master’s 
measure for a new suit on this grand occasion, for which the 
steward had delivered to him a piece of rich silk damask of 
dazzling whiteness Schoreel was present when the tailor 
came, he saw the material, and heard of the dresses of the 
other mmates of the house, and he therefore considered it 
becoming, and, in iact, necessary, not to remain wanting 1n 
respect He therefore ordered a dress of violet-coloured 
velvet, slashed at the shoulders with white satin, a mantle of 
the same, lined with white silk, together with embroidered 
shoes of yellow shining leather, and a black hat with feathers 
of the same hue Mabuse played off his jokes with the tailor, 
who was a timid and weakly person, and contrived to 
worry and perplex the poor schne:der to such a degree, that 
he quickly made his exit, and in his confusion left the ma- 
terial for Mabuse’s new suit, much to the latter’s satisfaction, 
behind him Schoreel asked, with astonishment, whether 
Mabuse wished to make his dress himself ? 

‘¢ By no means,” he exclaimed, laughing, and unrolling 
the material at the same time, and displaying its shining tissue 
tv the sun, “ but this fine silk stuff shall be transformed, and 
its silver changed to the best Burgundy wine ” 

‘¢ I do not understand you,” answered Schorecl, still more 
astonished 

‘¢ That 1s by no means necessary,” said the otter, laugh- 
ing. ‘* What you do not understand now, you shall see and 
taste by-and-by Now farewell!’ Whih these words Ma- 
buse packed the stuif together, made a bundle of it, and 
stepped to the door. He then turned again and said, “ To- 
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night we moet at Van der Gruy’s cellar, he had m some 
capital wine yesterday I reckon on you ” 

‘Dissolute man!’ thought Schoreel, as he returned, 
shaking his head, to his casel , for he felt more and more con- 
vinced that he and his master did not suit each other, and 
that his own stay here would, and in fact must, not be much 
longer. 

‘hus passed several days, which Mabuse employed partly 
before the easel, partly m rude society, amid drinking-bouts 
and quarrels , and Schoreel waited, not without some anxiety, 
to leain the results connected with the piece of silk, for that 
Mabuse had sold it, and squandered the money, was to him 
but too evident 

The marquis, meanwhile, was ready with the greatest and 
most important part of his preparations , and in particular the 
rooms which were destined for the especial use of the emperor 
were adorned with tiuly imperial pomp For some days 
previously, several noble guests, belonging to some of the 
most distinguished families in the neighbourhood, and whom 
the marquis had invited to render the assemblage numerons 
and splendid, made their appearance , and as the palace be- 
came more and more filled, and 1n the galleries and gardens 
he was every where met by distinguished personages in rich 
clothing, Schoreel found it necessary to exchange his usual 
simple attire for the dress-suit, which he had ordered for this 
occasion Accordingly, on the morning of the day on which 
the monarch was expected, he proceeded, habited in hs velvet 
suit, which was so well adapted to display the graces of his 
naturally handsome figure, into the garden, in order to view 
the beds of hyacmths and tulips, which at this season were 
in full bloom. 

Schoreel, on entering a circle, found two ladies—an elder 
and a younger The matron, attired in a wide dark dress, 
and her head enveloped in the broad folds of a white veil, 
presented no appearance to excite particular attention , but 
the younger lady displayed » form and face of unusual interest 
and beauty Her dress, which was of hght material, was well 
adapted to display the elegance of her form, and the ver 
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which flowed from the summit of her conically-formed cap, 
and which ladies at that time used occasionally as a defence 
against the cold air, on this lovely morning offered only a 
light sport to the breeze of May Schoreel, with a painter’s 
eye, could see unconcealed the noble outline of the countenance, 
the gentle lineaments of the features, and the gold of the lux- 
uriant ringlets which, at this early morning hour, unconfined 
by comb or pin, fell 1n all their fulness over the shoulders. 
Tho hight sound made by lis sword on the gravel-walk in 
duced the ladies to look round, and now there beamed on 
Schereel a pair of dark cyes of so powerful yet so gentle a 
lustre, that he felt he bad never yet gazed on so lovely a 
countenance He bowed respectfully, so as not to disturb 
the ladies in their walk, then turned away, and was lost in 
another alley 

‘¢ Who was that?” asked the younger lady 

‘ Probably one of the knights who are here to receive the 
emperor,” answered her companion 

“Tt 1s but rarely that I have secn so much grace and noble 
expression, in a countenance, too, which cannot be styled 
either strikingly handsome o1 beautiful,’’ observed the other, 
as she followed the stranger with her looks, and watched his 
hgure as :t gradually disappeared from view, and which, at 
this moment, attracted her far more than the flowers in the 
beds which immediately surrounded her In vain did her 
more elderly companion point out for her notice here and 
there some of those beauties of Flora more lovely than others, 
she heard her with indifference, and scarcely replied to her 
remarks, and as soon as the bell in the chapel sounded for 
mass, she, with her companion, 1mmediately obeyed 1ts sum- 
mons, and they returned 1n silence to the palace 

As soon as the service was ended, every one hastened to 
make suitable preparation for the arrival of the emperor, who 
was expected to appear about eleven, the then hour of dinner 
All Brussels had hurried forth in joyous haste, and in all 
the streets that led to the palace of the Marquis van der 
Beeren, the people streamed to and fio, whilst within its 
walls the inmates arranged themselves according to rank and 
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dignity, and awaited in anxious expectation the presence of 
the royal visito: In the splendid saloons above were assei- 
bled, 1n the greatest state, the Ingh-born friends and relatives 
of the distinguished host—1t being intended that they, with 
himself at their head, should receive the monarch on his ar- 
rival at the latticed gate which enclosed the court On the 
balcony over the grand flight of steps, which extended with 
two arms of noble architecture into the court below, and op- 
posite to the grand gate, were arranged the ladies, in their 
richest attire, and among them was conspicuous the beau- 
teous maiden whom Schoreel had seen m the morning At 
the foot of the steps were stationed the numcious servants of 
the palace, in their new liveries, whilst in the court itselt, 
which was parted from the road by a wide arched grating, 
mingled with stone arrows, and adorned with bright gold 
knobs, were grouped the interior nobility and gentry, the 
superior ofhcers of the household, among whom were included 
the plilosopher, the poct, and Mabuse, at whose side stood 
our hero, together with numerous vassals of the family The 
lady of the garden, not having found him whom she sought, 
and whom she styled the violet knight, among the supcrior 
guests assembled in the upper saloons, felt for a moment 
pained when, after some time, she, to her surprise, perceived 
the position he occupied m the court She still, however, 
consoled herself with the thought, that he might not actually 
form a portion of the marquis’s household, but was probably 
some esteemed visitor, —at least, she remarked that all those 
who addressed him ticated hun with a peculiar degiee of at- 
tention and respect 

There now resoundd from # distance a hollow suund, 
which gradually grew louder on the ear as 1t approached 
nearer The cries of “ Vevat”’ from the crowd, and the 
tramp of horses, were more and more clearly distinguishable 
All the noise, however, which had hitherto waved and echoed 
hike a roaring sea, had become gradually hushed ngain, and 
the gentle cry alone of “The Emperor is coming! Our Charles 
isarrived' The grandson ofour Mary 1s among us !’’ was whis- 
pered from neighbour to neighbour The cries of “ Veoat/” had 
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penetrated as far as the neighbourhood of the palace, the Mar- 
quis van der Beeren, with his numerous suite, hastened forth, 
and, descending the steps, crossed the court, to await the ar- 
rival of his imperial guest before the gate, which was, how- 
ever, no sooner thrown open, than at the same moment the 
royal cortége was already seen advancing First came a 
troop of the Spanish and German body-guard, on their noble 
chargers, who were immediately followed by the Emperor 
himself, surrounded by officers of the highest 1ank The 
monarch, of lofty and noble mien, was attired in a black 
Spanish suit, having suspended on the breast, under the rch 
embroidered frill, the massive chain of the Golden Fleece 
His grave and somewhat pale countenance was encircled 
under the black hat by short-locked fair hair, a correspond- 
ing bewrd grew on the youthful chin and round the checks 
whilst the light-blue eye displayed keen yudgment and mature 
deliberation His entire form and appearance were of a cha- 
racter to command respect and inspire awe, even had he not 
been thus surrounded by all this imposing and magyestic pomp 
Nevertheless there lay around the gently opened mouth, and 
In many an expressive look of the eyes, a certain melancholy 
feeling, which seemed to indicate but too truly that this high 
and mighty prince was yet a mortal, for he, too, was visited 
with sorrow 

The emperor’s horse now halted, and with 1t those of the 
whole procession The marqws advanced to welcome his 
sovereign, and, taking hold of the royal stirrup, assisted him 
in dismounting Saluting all around mm a courteous manner, 
Charles entered the court of the castle, and still more cour- 
teous was his look, when he beheld the circle of beautifui 
women 1ssembled on the lofty haleony to welcome lus arrival 
His look lighted on the lovely group, and as le bowed to 
them, 1t was universally acknowledged that the diguity of the 
prince, and the gallant and courteous manner of the kmght, 
were admirably combined, not only in this graceful salutation, 
but in the whole deportnient of the youthful monarch towards 
the tair sex 

The emperor now ascend:'d the flight of steps Among 
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the numerous bevy of beauties who were hero assembled, 
Schoreel was struck on beholding the fair lady whom he had 
seen in the garden in the morning A small cap of crimson 
velvet, set with precious stones, confined her beautifully bright 
golden hair, which on both sides fell in clustering wavy locks 
on her alabaster shoulders Her dress, likewise of crimson 
velvet, covered one half her fair bosom, the other was con- 
cealed by a kerchicf of transparent crape, arranged in small 
folds Wer whole attire might have become royalty itself. 
She therefore far outshone her companions, and fixed at the 
first glance the attention of the emperor, who, approaching, 
stood before her for a moment, and, greeting her very cour- 
teously, addressed some words to her with the condescend- 
ing an of an acquaintance 

Schoreel had immediately observed the manner 1n which 
Charles saluted and addressed the fair object of his own ad- 
miration, and asked a bystander the name of the lady 1n the 
crimson-velvet dress 

‘Qh, that fair dame 1s a certain Fraulein von Desenitz, of 
Carinthia,”’ answered his neighbour, “ she 1s a rich heiress and 
anonly daughter Is she not a beautiful creature ”” 

‘‘¥In truth she 1s most beautiful,” answered our hero. 
“How say you, from Carinthia? That 1s a great distance, 
how 1s 1t she appears here?” 

‘‘Her father yonder noble, dressed in dark green and 
gold, who 1s ascending the steps,”’ pointing as he spoke to a 
venerable but hale and cheerful-looking man, “1s very often 
at the Archduke Ferdinand’s, at Vienna, where no doubt the 
emperor has met her at court Did you observe how grae 
ciously he spoke to her? Ay, ay, he 1s not so insensible to 
female charms as 1s reported ”’ 

‘¢ But you have not yet told me how 1¢ was that the young 
lady of Carinthia came to Brussels ” 

‘¢So, so, tlus fair jewel seems, young master, to have en- 
gaged also your particular attention? Well, well, I will tell 
you what I know, in a very few words The lady of Desemitz, 
you must know, then, 1s a highly intellectual and accomplished 
voung lady, skilled equally both in poetry and painting, in 
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which latter art she has received great assistance from a master 
her doating father procured for her from Italy , for you must 
know she 1s the very apple of hiseye She has long since lost 
her mother, and her sire does every thing she wishes Having 
therefore testified a desire to sce the works of our great 
masters here in the Netherlands, the Baron brought her to 
the venerable Abbess of Mons, who 1s at the same time dis- 
tantly related to the two families of Desenitz and Beeren, ane 
has introduced her here, for the purpose of assisting 1n the 
festivities ”? 

‘¢ How!” exclaimed Schoreel, ‘an artist? Not only an 
admyrer of the art, but herself a painter”? The astonished 
youth was proceeding to express his feelings, when he was 
checked by observing that the emperor and the ladies had 
already withdrawn from the balcony, and that all were now 
hastening to procure themselves places in the dining-saloon, 
an example our artist thought 1t prudent te follow 

The galleries and the antechambers swarmed with guests 
Many were compelled to content themselves with witnessing 
ata distance the procession of the court to the dining-hall. 
Some of the more select members of the household and visi- 
tors—among whom was Schoreel, whose noble profession, as 
well as his peisonal qualities, entitled him to a greater prefer- 
ence—were placed at the bottom ot the table Although he 
lad now been several weeks in the castle, our young artist had 
never before had an opportunity of seeing the state-apartments, 
through which he now passed He was much struck with 
their splendour, as his eye glanced eagerly from one brilliant 
object to another, when at length, after some difficulty, he 
arrived, with several noblemen ot inferior rank, at the ban- 
queting-saloon, where he found the higher guests had already 
taken their places at a table shaped in the form of a horse- 
shoe The apartment was extremely spacious, and of great 
length, the walls were wainscoted with choice panels of 
wood, which were here and there interspersed with tableaux 
taken from history, both sacred and profane, executed by the 
first masters, whilst the spaces between were filled with 
carved work, richly ornamented and gilt. 
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At the centre of the table, under a canopy of purple velvet 
gorgeously adorned with gold, was seated the royal Charles, in 
a chair of state of the same material The other guests, in the 
order of their rank and dignity, took their places at a becom- 
ing distance , and the marquis was not a little gratified, whilst 
he acknowledged the skill and tact displayed by the marshal 
of his household, who had arranged all with the most admir- 
able and strict attention to etiquette Innumerable servants 
ud officers of the household filled the space between the grand 
table and the sideboard,—loaded with a store of massive sil- 
ver plate, and bottles of gold, silver, and crystal, of the most 
skilful workmanship , and at the head of those whose duty it 
was to assist in the honour of attending on the emperor’s per- 
son, Schoreel recognised Master Mabuse As his eye glanced 
around, he observed, seated at the table almost opposite the 
emperor, the Fraulein von Desemitz, whose looks — so his 
vanity whispered — wandered in search of himself, whilst her 
beautiful head turned more frequently over her shoulder than 
perhaps was necessary, for the purpose, apparently, of making 
some inquiry of the attendant Mer looks were then directed 
towards the youth , whose eyes, on meeting her glance, 1mme- 
diately fell tothe earth Indeed, the young artist felt himself 
moie and more overpowered by her presence, and his eye 
rested on that divine form,with whose all-powerful influence 
he found 1t increasingly impossible to contend 

At this moment, Mabuse, whose head was heated by a few 
goblets of wine, which he had taken unobserved at the side- 
board, approached Schoreel, and tapping him on the shoulder, 
roused him from his reverie, with some of his usual vulgar 
jokes The youth could only return a melancholy and brief 
1eply, when Mabise, following with his eyes the treacherous 
looks of his pupil, at onco became aware of the lovely, object 
of attraction. 

‘“Good Heavens!” he whispered, half aloud, “what a 
beautiful woman that 1s, Schoreel' She is at once a Venus 
and a Juno, combining the beauty of the one and the dignity 
cf the other, and she 13 looking 1n this direction! Well, Jo- 
hannes, my happy lad, I wish you joy” 
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«Joy, Mabuse? Joy of what” exclaimed the youth, red- 
dening m confusion. 

‘Why need you ask?” returned the master, laughing 
‘¢See how she glances this way, by Bacchus, my boy, you 
are truly to be envied! She is something different from 
Master Cornelis’s poor and simple Agatha, eh 2?” 

This single word restored to the youth his entire self-pos- 
session The image of his innocent betrothed rose to his mind 
ut once, he saw her in her simple but neat attire, as she 
stood before lim at their last parting , her beautiful auburn 
har partly concealed under her snow-white cap, and the 
loving, sincere expression of her dark blue eye, as, filled with 
the tear of grief, 1t fixed the last fond look upon him_ = At the 
recollection of this scene, he started up from his seat, and 
exclaiming, ‘*I thank you, Master Mabuse'”’ pressed the 
painter’s hand, and quitted the saloon Mabuse gazed after 
him with astomshment , and just as he was about to hasten 
after him in order to inquire the reason of lus singular beha- 
viour, and the meaning of his words, he heard his own name 
pronounced gently He turned round, and found it was the 
master of the ceremonies who had addressed him, and who 
now informed him that he came to request he would repair to 
the noble host, who had something to say to him 

Mabuse immediately obeyed As he proceeded with the 
messenger, the latter said to him, 1n a whisper, *‘ His majesty 
has been inquiring for you, he has admured your splendid 
dress, and wishes to see 1t nearer ”’ 

*‘ Indeed! well, now, that is excellent’ said Mabuse to 
himself, *‘never mind, there 1s nothing hke boldness'’” He 
accompanicd the official to the marquis, who immediately 
108e, gave a sign to Mabuse to follow him, and approaching 
the seat of the emperor, he “‘ begged to present to his majesty, 
in the person who was thus tastefully attured, the admirable 
master painter, Johann von Mabuse, a vassal of the Impenal 
States, and one whose genius and talents in the art were uni- 
versally distinguished ” 

Charles received the master very graciously ; entered mto 
& conversntion with him respecting his productions, with which 
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he was woll acquainted, and came at last to the subjeci for 
which he had summoned him, namely, the splendour of his 
dress, which had excited both his attention and praise Ma- 
bise replicd, with humble reverence, ‘‘ that he consideied 
himself tuo happy if his poor labours in the art had obtaimed 
the approval of his majesty ”’ 

‘¢ Your labours in the art!’ returned the emperor, ‘we 
are now discussing the question of your dress , let us sce it a 
little closer, the colours, to our eyes, are truly splendid ” 
He motioned Mabuse to come nearer, the master approached 
in a fearless manner, and the emperor took hold of the stuff, 
which exhibited a most exquisite design of sprigs and flowers, 
and was feeling it with his fingers, when all at once he let 1t 
drop suddenly, for, to his utter astonishment, the material he 
felt was nothing else but paper! 

‘¢ Why, how 1s this? Your dress consists of mere paper "” 
exclaimed the monarch 

‘* At your majesty’s service,” answcred Mabuse, modestly, 
and with a low bow 

“¢ Paper?” asked the marquis, astonished 

‘¢ Paper '—that dress made of paper” repeated the guests 
around the monarch, and the news, borne along from mouth 
to mouth, was soon re-echoed from one end of the hall to the 
other 

‘¢ But how comes this?” cried Charles, laughing “ Tell 
me, my lord marquis, aie many of you: people dressed so”? 

The marquis knew not whether to join in the laugh, which 
began to arise on all sides, or whether to be angry with the 
bold and daring artist But Mabuse, bowing to the monarch, 
in whose looks he perceived that no il-feeling appeared, re- 
lated, in bis own peculiar manner, that he had disposed of the 
damask, which he considered much too heavy, to an amateur 
of such objects, and with the view of exhibiting his artistic 
powers more effectually, even by the dress he wore, he had 
rendered this otherwise unimportant mass of paper, by fashion~ 
ing it into the shape 1t bore, worthy of the attention of the 
greatest monarch in Christendom 

At this genious explanation the emperor laughed till the 
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tears came in lus eyes, all the guests laughed as well, and 
Mabuse was compelled to go from seat to seat, and allow them 
to admire his paper suit. At length the marquis joined in the 
general feeling himsclf, and pardoned the mad trick whicn 
had produced so desirable a result 

While this was taking place m the dimng-hall, Schoreel, 
shunning the presence of a too lovely and seductive object 
had taken refuge in the silence of the gaiden  Ilere he re 
called the image of Agatha, he compared her gentle charms 
with the dazzling attractions of the high-born lady, the 
maiden modesty of the one with the apparent confidence of 
the other, accustomed to victoxy In shoit, he determined to 
avoid so dangerous a presence, whilst he renewed his vow of 
eternal truth to his distant betrothed He had passed about 
an hour 1n this state of solitude, when his meditations were 
suddenly mter1upted by one of the household, who arrived in 
breathless haste with orders to invite him back to the castle, 
as the marquis requested Ins immediate presence Schoreel 
followed the servant mto another large and equally splendid 
saloon of the palace, to which, after the banquct, the emperor, 
accompanied by some of the most distinguished visitors, had 
repmred, and where all were now occupied with the mspection 
of Mabuse’s pictures, which the master had advantageously 
placed before them for caposition Immediately on the en- 
tance of Schorec], the marquis hastencd towards him, and 
taking him by the hand, led him to the emperor 

The moment our hero appeared, the eyes of all present 
were attracted to him, and among all thus fixed upon him 
were those two bright stars from which he would fain have 
flown, and which he now beheld with powerful emotion The 
whole appearance of the youth,—the fair locks which sur- 
rounded the delicate but somewhat pale face, and curling 
elegantly on both sides, fell on the collar of lace,—the expres 
sion of a noble yet unpretending nature, displaved in hi 
whole bearing, prepossessed all in his favour, even before he 
had shewn any of lis works He appearcd in every thing 
the very oppoute of Mabuse, who, strong and robust of 
form, somewhat past bis piime, announced, both m look 
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and manner, a powerful and bold but common and coarse 
nature 

Charles the Fifth rece:ved Schoreel kindly ‘‘ He wished,” 
hc said, ‘* to see some specimens of his talent, the marquis 
having,’ he added, with a gracious smile, “ informed him 
already that he had still another skilful artist under his roof ”’ 
Schoreel, after modestly thanking the monarch for his con- 
descending encouragement, withdrew to fetch his paintings 
Mabuse offered to assist him, and it was easy to observe the 
patronising air with which he treated him, and how he wished 
it to appear that whatever Schoreel had produced he was in- 
debted for solely to the instruction of himself—his so recently- 
appointed master ! 

The paintings were brought The scenes they presented 
were partly historical, partly religious One espeuially at- 
tracted attention, and produced gieat admiration This con- 
sisted of an altar-piece with folding-doors, the cartoons ot 
which Schoreel had designed in the house of his master, at 
Amsterdam ‘The holy Virgin, on whose heaven-devoted 
beauty time was powerless, was represented 1n the centre in 
her last moments,—her tender features, as it were, glorified 
by her approximation to the better world,—her eye, as it 
closed 1n devout contemplation of the splendour of that Para- 
dise which now opened before her Around were the holy 
apostles in different positions, all highly characteristic , for the 
pious mind of the youth had seized on the distinctive cha- 
racters which are mentioned in the sacred volume, and had 
transferred them to his tablets It was a picture full of de- 
votion and love, and the emperor and the other spectators 
recognised at once in this work a mind which differed in every 
respect from that of Mabuse 

The judgment of the company in general wavered for a 
short time between Mubuse’s pictures, full of energy, luxurious 
forms, and glowmg colours, and the pure delimeations, bor- 
rowed, as it were, from another world, which seized on the 
heart, gently and irresistibly enchanting it, and which left 
that silent repese in the soul which ought to be the proper 
effect produced by every work-of art. One heart, more than 
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all others, was deeply affected by the contemplation of these 
masterpieces, still there was one feature so strikingly dis- 
played therein, that 1t produced within her a touch of bitter 
feeling Haldegard von Desenitz, who, as we have heard, was 
herself a painter of considerable skill, had regaided the paint- 
ings of Mabuse with lively sympathy, and for a while had 
forgotten the annoyance which the sudden disappearance of a 
certain object of her attraction from the dining-room had oc- 
easioned her How agreeable was the surprise, when a second 
master being mentioned as living here, his presence was sum- 
moned, and she beheld in the person of her violet knight the 
representation of one of those favoured mortals, who, 1n her 
opinion, stood elevated above all others, however distinguished 
by birth and riches! And when she saw him stand beside 
those grand productions of his genius, with that youthful mo- 
desty and yet silent dignity which gave lis deportment some- 
thing so truly noble, she herself imbibed that pure spuit which 
characterised the design of his paintings, and felt as 1t borno 
on high on the wings of devotion She would willingly have 
pronounced her admiration aloud , but not venturing to do 
this, she remained standing, with glowing looks and repressed 
breathing, wholly absorbed in her contemplations She was 
struck beyond all with the sweet and gentle charm expresved 
in the countenance of the holy Virgin, and she could not help 
thinking that there was more of individual character 1n those 
features than sacred paintings usually presented A gentle 
anticipation said to her, ‘* It may be a portrait’? She then 
sought farther, and in another picture, in which a lady of 
rank was kneeling with her daughter, whilst behind them 
stood a guardian-angel, she fancied that in the features of the 
daughter there appeared a similarity to those of the mother 
of the Saviour This produced a singularly painful effect 
upon her feelings , she wished to be certain upon the subject, 
and when the marquis turned to her, as an artist, for her 
decision, she bestowed the warmest praises on the painting, 
praised beyond every thing the beauty of these two figures, 
and said, while her eye was directed aside to Schoreel, “ I do 
not know whether I am 1n error, but, with all due deference, 
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I would remark, that there appears to me a striking regem. 
blance between the Virgin and that saint, and that in general 
there prevails such a peculiar similarity of form, as to lead to 
the supposition that 1t must be the copy of some individual 
aubject rather than the creation of the mind ” 

The attention of all was at once directed anew to the paint- 
ings in question, the resemblance pointed out was acknowleag- 
ed, and Hildegard earned the praise of female acuteness But 
the samv shrewdness also made her perceive, in an instant, 
the quick blushing of the artist, and the slight embarrassment 
with which he evaded the question, by observing, ‘‘ That it 
mught be only chance, or probably a favourite form of dcline- 
ation, such as is displayed in the works of every artist, when 
compared with each other ”’? And the conversation now turned 
on the subject of the fine arts generally 

Hildegard felt herself embarrassed, and soon after left the 
saloon She was not the only one who left the apartment 
with a wounded spirit Mabuse was deeply mortified by the 
loud and univeisal praise which the works ot the youthful 
painter had acquired , and which, he could not conceal from 
himself, far surpassed the just but calm and tranquil meed ot 
acknowledgment which his own paintings had met with. He 
had heaid, with no little vexation, that the marquis, with 
the view of entertaming his royal and distinguished guests in 
the best possible manner, had made known to them the name 
of Schoreel, and his presence in the palace, nevertheless 
he hoped to appropriate to himself the greatest share of the 
merit due to the youth, by passing him off as his scholar 
An accidental circumstance, however, which revealed the 
fact that he had only worked under Mabuse for some weeks, 
destroyed even thishope Mabuse accordingly saw both him- 
self and his works forgotten for some moments for those ot 
his yumor brother in the art he left the saloon — where in 
deed no one missed him —hurried to his chamber, tore from 
lus person the paper garb, which he looked at with indigna- 
tion, throw over him his mantle, and sought, as usual, the 
oblivion of his vexation at a tavern There he found willing 
and devoted hearers as he geve vent to his embittered feelings, 
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in harsh and unmeasured terms, against Schoreel, the marquis, 
and finally against the emperor himself, and the whole com- 
pany, whom he accused altogether as being destitute of als 
caste, and all knowledge ot art 

The cheerful sprmg day meanwhile had gradually declined 
Charles after having seen all the cuniosities and treasures 
contained in the palace and the gardens of the marquis, had 
given oideis for the departure ot his suite, and now, taking 
leave of his highly-honoured and delighted host, he returned 
10 is own royal palace, accompanied, as on his arrival in the 
morning, by the acclamations of the multitude Such guests 
as had come only for the day, and who did not, like the Baron 
von Desenitz and some few others, take up their residence in 
the palace, following the example of the court, left at the same 
time The bustle and ceremony all over, the marquis and 
his consort withdrew to theu apartments, and the servants 
were every where dispersed and occupied in putting every 
thing again morder At length all became gradually silent 
in the castle, and the full moon rose gently over the extensive 
gardens, and adorned the solitude and silence which now pre- 
vailed, where a few hours before all was enhvened by a gay 
and splendid throng 

Hildegaid, accompanied by her older relative, who served 
her as a guard of honour, roamed about for a while, after 
the retirmg of the company, through the twilight-shrouded 
gardens, and gave room to the thoughts that disturbed ha 
breast She could not banish the image of the youth, as she 
had seen him stand after dinner beside his works, as a highly 
honoured artist — whatever her reason and her pride could 
object to the contrary. In the mean time it had become 
quite night, and the heavy dew that arose from the extensive 
water-scenery of the garden, and from the whole humid sur- 
rounding country, compelled the ladies to seek their chamber 
Herr von Desenitz and his aunt soon gave themselves up to 
sleep, which failed not, after the noisy day, to sink down upor 
‘heireyelids The pages snored already in the entrance-room, 
Hildegard alone found no rest on the soft pillow. An mward 
disquiet kept her awake; she placed herself at the window 
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and lookcd down into the garden, which lay before her in 
the moonlight, so still and retired, and drew her down to its 
twilight loneliness as 1f with the bands of longmg There she 
secined to hear the sounds of a stringed instrument sounding 
upwards to her from a distant shady part of the garden, at 
first gently, then louder It was a lute, and 1t was played with 
n practised hand Under the protection of the hour, which 
had bound the owner of the honse in slecp, 1t seemed that the 
singer had ventured in this lonely part of the garden to give 
free course to his love of music, or to his complaints Hilde- 
gard now thought that she saw him wandering amid the 
bushes, and that she recognised lus figure The air was soft 
and melancholy, and at times a low and melodious tenor 
voice yorned in What would she not have given to catch the 
words of the song! for that 1t was Schorcel, who at this hour 
practised a second art of the Muses with happy success, be- 
came by degrees mdulatable 

The notes sounded now for a wlule at the same distance , 
she saw also the singer no more wandering through the 
bushes, and as it occuired to her, that just in this part of 
the garden the beds of hyacinths were spread out, where 
she yesterday morning, for the first time, saw that figure, 
as she recollected to have seen stone scats round the water- 
basins, where one might comfortably rest, and the beautiful 
moonlight at the place permitted them to be seen, so she no 
more doubted that Schoreel had sat down there, that his 
lute sounded up to her from the place where he had first met 
her, and one pleasing reflection arose out of another At 
this moment she thought she heard the deep rough voice ot 
a man, tlat called to the singer, and at the same time 
drowned the tones of the lute and the song The man spoke 
in an animated manner, she distinctly recognised the youth’s 
voice, replying in a calm, but firm, tone to the abuse of some 
unknown person ‘The rough voice exclaimed, “There he 
sits, and makes mght-music before the window ot lus fair 
one go to your room, you have nothing to do here!” 

‘‘ Before whose window?” exclaimed Schoreel , “I knaw 
not who dwells here,’’ 
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‘Another may know that,” angrily replied the rcuge 
voice, which Hildegard now thought she recognised to be 
that of Mabuse, ‘“‘ we know your arts already 1t 1s by sucn 
servilities, such coacombical fooleries, that silly women, and 
the ignorant great, are entrapped, and the praise carried off 
from those who possess the true art, but who are indeed 
ashamed of such tricks ”’ 

‘‘ Mabuse, you insult me!’ exclaimed the youth, excited , 
and Hildegard trembled at her window 

“¢Do you feel yourself hit?” cried the other, “ yes, it 1s 
true [am no carpet-knight, as we hear you termed , and about 
such fooleries’’—he struck the lute, so that 1t groaned again— 
‘ I don’t trouble myself ”’ 

‘““Go!” exclaimed Schoreel, in a tone of blended calm- 
ness and decision, ‘go to bed! You have drunk too much 
I shall therefore not rcsent your il-breeding as it deserves ’ 

“‘Resent! you villam! and this to your master!’ ex- 
claimed Mabuse, transported with rage, ‘stop, I will chas- 
tise you with the naked sword ” 

‘¢ That 1s too much,” cried & horeel, and Tildegard heard 
unmediately the clashing of swords Duistracted with anguish, 
and without reflecting on the consequences of her step, she 
threw on her veil and mantle, and hastened to separate the 
combatants To her horror, she found the door of the 
entrance-room fastened She resolved to waken the pages 
that slept in it It was long before the youths, drowned in 
sleep, could be made to comprehend what their terrified 
uustress wanted , but the equerry had the key of the en- 
trance-room, and slept in her father’s apartment 

“No matter!” exclaimed the anguished Huldegard 
‘““Waken him, and also my father, should it be necessary 
I know he will gladly sacrifice his rest to prevent a murder ” 

The noise had already awakened Herr von Desemtz, who 
entered the room, and saw with astonishment his daughter 
and the awakened pages It was explained to him what 
was dreaded , he shook his head thoughtfully, and said, “I 
fear we shall mix 1n business that docs not belong to us, 
gid shall 1eceive little thanks for it”? But Hildegard would 
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listen to no objection’ she drew her father out, the doors 
were unlocked, and they hastened to the spot pointed out 
in the garden. All was silent, no one to be heard or seen. 

The father was about to be merry on the subject, and to 
scold his daughter as a dreamer, when one of the pages, who 
was cxamining the open place in the moonlight, exclaimed, 
‘‘IJere are traces of blood’ These words struck Hulde-~ 
gard with a cold shuddering, she was unable to appioach 
the spot pomted out by the page Whose blood was 1t? 
and what had happened? The pages, by their master’s 
orders, followed the traces, which Ied to the other side of 
the house, where the painter lodged, and were lost on the 
steps leading up to the higher apartments Hildegard trem- 
bled so, that her father was obliged to Iead her He took 
nll for the effect of fright, and endeavoured to calm the 
young lady by saying that “if one of the combatants had 
been severely wounded, he would have becn found, and there 
must have been far more alarm 1n the castle ” 

All laid themselves down again, but Hildegard could 
not sleep Confused images assaulted her imagination what 
Mabuse had said, the jealousy he had expressed of Schoreel 
remained in her memory , and must she not say to herself, 
that at least, 1f Schoreel shared the impression which the 
preceding day had produced in her, he could not conduct 
himself otherwise? In the midst of her anguish and care, 
a flattering hope whispered fondly to her, and it was not 
till the morning star glimmered im the east, that she closed 
her wearied eyes 

It was bright day, and the sun stood high m the heavens, 
when at length she awoke Her first thoughts were of the 
painter-youth, and the occuirences of the preceding night. 
But the brightness of day exercised its might also over 
Hildegard’s mind She was ashamed of the thoughtless 
haste with which she had, some hours before, frightened 
her people out of their sleep, and, perhaps, betrayed more 
than was agreeable to her Towards her women, when they 
came to dress her, she preserved a cautious silence, for she 
might well suppose that if any misfortune, or any thing at 
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all of importance m the castle, had occurred, they would 
tell her of 1t Nothing was spoken about, except respecting 
the preceding day, the young monarch and the splendour 
of the festival 

At Hildegard’s request, her father caused inquiry to be 
made, but without betraying any thing respecting the night- 
adventure He, however, heard nothing to confirm her con- 
Jectures, or that could throw any light on the obscure occur- 
rence She was therefore obliged to exercise patience till 
the bell for refreshment, at eleven o’clock, summoned all the 
dwellers in the castle to table The guests assembled, the 
servants entered upon their occupations, neither of the two 
painters appeared , and Hildegard was uncertain whether they 
only failed to appear to-day, or were accustomed to do so 
formerly A conversation now took place close to her, which 
rivetted her whole attention The marquis alluded to an un- 
pleasant occurrence , and the guest at his side replied ‘* And 
do you know, my lord, the reason of his non-appearance ?” 

‘¢ Nothing certain 1s known,” replied the marquis, ‘it 1s 
only supposed that a dispute with his master has occasioned 1 ”’ 

‘With Mabuse? Thats very possible Mabuse 1s a rude 
and conceited fellow ”’ 

‘¢T do not know whether you noticed yesterday how cvi- 
dently dissatisficd Mabuse was with the applause which was 
so richly bestowed upon Schoreel even by his majesty Artists 
are an exceedingly jealous and irritable race I noticed that 
Mabuse left the saloon with almost rude suddenness ” 

‘Indeed! Iwas too much occupied with the pictures to 
notice what took place besides ”’ 

‘¢ And last night’’—here the marquis lowered his voice, so 
that Hildegard could with difficulty understand—‘“ last night 
it came to a dispute, and ended in the two painters drawing 
their weapons on each other ‘lhe young man had come to 
serenade a fair one, whom he had selected in I know not what 
region of the castle Mabuse came up and disturbed him; 
an opportunity for a quarrel was soon found by that half- 
drunk and enraged individual. Schoreel, however, knew how 
to use the sword as well as the pencil, for Mabuse, 1t appears, 
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received a tolerably ep wound in the arm, which he has 
given out to have arisen from a fall down stairs, and Schoreel 
came off with a whole skin, for this morning he came to my 
anteroom to request an audience, and to disclose his anxiety 
to me to set out on a journcy immediately, owing to his having 
just received an 1mportant piece of intelligence ” 

“¢ And 1s he gone 7” 

‘More than two hours ago He conducted himself with 
all the propriety that one 1s accustomed to meet with only 
among persons of birth, and yet he never forgot the difference 
between us I spoke kindly to him, for 1t appeared he had 
not formed his resolution without an inward struggle, and that 
it gave him pain to part He acknowledged my kindness, 
thanked me very cordially for my goodness in permitting hin 
to remain in my house, and promised that when he should 
have travelled through Germany and Italy, he would rcturn , 
but he remained fixed in lus resolution ” 

‘“‘Itisa pity! Schorcel 1s a young man of fine endow- 
ments, and I fear that one or other of these countries will 
heep him from us The princes are now fond of mixing with 
artists and distinguished men This 1s particularly the case 
in Italy, and has brought the arts to that high degree of cul- 
tivation in which they stand there ” 

‘¢T shall be sorry to lose him My design in receiving him 
here was the same I should have liked to have kept him in 
Brussels ”’ 

‘© And Mabuse? Or was it your intention to keep both ?” 

‘¢There 1s no depending on Mabuse, a mad-brained and 
wild-hyimg man Think only of the vexatious story of yes- 
terday, with the paper dress He had, who knows, sold the 
damask, or gambled 1t away It was fortunate that the 
emperor saw it in a ludicrous light This could never have 
happened with Schoreel, who would im every 1espect have 
been an honour to my court ” 

The conversation between the two individuals now turned 
to other subjects 

Huldegard telt torn in her inmost soul She ate no more, 
she was swallowed up in glcomy thoughts. in yain those sit. 
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ting hext td her spoke to her , she scarcely heard thei speak 
He was gone! She hnew not where, or whether she would 
ever see him again Oh, how much rather she wished that he 
had been wounded, but near her, than now to learn, on hear- 
ang the first intelligence about him, that he was already many 
miles distant ! 

Her appearance astonished every one Her aunt spoke 
to her, her father looked towards her with concern , no one 
could think but that she was 1ll 

Several other persons had collected around her, for her 
altered appearance had struck every one This general notice 
distressed her, the tears came into her eyes ‘“‘ Certainly,” 
she exclaimed vehemently, “‘ there 1s nothing ails me I ask 
nothing I need nothing, save rest ”’ 

She was permitted to depart She left the room, her 
father and aunt following her But she looked not around 
Quicker than they could follow her, she flew through the 
rooms, across the Jong passages to her apartment, shut the 
door, and throwing herself on her hed, broke out into a long 
and painfully-repressed fit of ci ying 

Towards evening her father came to her room, half anx- 
10us, halfangry fis anger disappeared at the sight of his 
pale, and, notwithstanding her present suffering, still beauti- 
tul daughter 

She confessed that she had not been well, the bustle and 
noise had distressed her, and still more the inquiries and the 
crowd, she was now better, and would make her appearance 
at the supper-table There the universal subject of conver- 
sation was the news that the young painter, with whom they 
had been happy to become acquainted, had unexpectedly lett 
the castle that morning Every one expressed Is regret and 
conjectures Some had no doubt that the cause arose from 
a@ misunderstanding with Mabuse, and his vulgar manners, 
for many had observed, as well as the marquis, the evident 
dissatisfaction of the latter with the applause that Schoreel’s 
pictures had received. Others wished to know something 
about the combat that had taken place between them, 
Others, again, thought that some love-adventure was at the 
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bottom of the affair.*? They had heard music in the garden, 
and knew that Schoreel was a masterly performer, as well 
as an accomplished poet his song had reference to some 
lady , and the sudden departure of the too-dangerous youth 
was nothing but the effect of a jealous suspicion, or of a stormy 
encounter with the lover of the fair one 

It was with difficulty that Hildegard stopped till the con- 
clusion of the supper She ate nothing, said nothing, and 1t 
was plainly seen that she was in a state of suffering Next 
day, after an almost sleepless might, she insisted on being 
taken to her aunt’s at Mons, as the air of Brussels evidently 
did not agree with her The aunt shook her head , the affair 
did not seem to her quite right the father, who was unwilling 
to leave his old friend De Beeren, made objections FIiuldegard 
persisted in her wish, the father loved his daughter too much 
to expose her health to possible danger, and so, on the 
following day after Schoreel had left Brussels, she took her 
departure 

Schoreel, 1n the mean time, was already at a considerable 
distance He had bent his course towards Aix la Chapelle , 
for his views led him to Germany, where, in the cities, as 
well as in the castles of the nobility and in the rich monas- 
teries, a full harvest of artistic enjoyments invited him, and 
many celebrated masters lived there, whom he intended by 
degrees to visit He did not leave Brussels, however, with 
the tranquil bosom with wluch he had entered 1t a few weeks 
before. True, indeed, he did not then feel himself happy, for 
he was separated from his only dearest one, but there 1s a 
grent difference between the melancholy feeling which, lying 
at the depths of our soul, passes, like a gentle complaining 
sound, through all that we think or do, and that restless, 
swelling pang, which, now raging, now cutting, flashes 
through the soul, aggravating every unpleasant occurrence, 
embittering every joyful one, and preventing us from enjoy- 
ing any peace, by placing our wishes and duties in opposition 
to each other. 

This species of discord Schoreel now felt Four-and- 
twenty hours ago his mind was mdeed sad, but peaceful, and 
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in that slioit period what events had been arowded together! 
‘he appearance of the stranger at the flower-beds, the em. 
peror’s arrival , the honowi able acknowledgment which his pic- 
tures had received , the hours in the garden, where he thought, 
through the branches, that he could well see a fair figure at 
the window, the rude interference of Mabuse, and, last of 
all, the combat, in which he, without tending it, wounded 
the drunken inan, whom he would gladly have spaied 

When Mabuse’s blood flowed, he dropped his sword, and 
‘supported by Schoreel, swearing and raging, partly out of 
shame, and partly on account of his wound, he went to his 
room ‘There it was, also, that Schoreel’s better recollection 
returned The mannerin which Mabuse had spoken of the 
Lady von Desenitz, the behaviour of the lady herself, who 
concealed not the impressi¢7 which the young painter had 
made on her, the tumult 10 Schoreel’s breast , the weakness 
with which he had allowed himself to confide his tender com- 
plaints to the thickets, and the consequences of this folly—all 
represented themselves to his excited mundi in a glaring light 
Added to this, came theclear perception of what had long floated 
before him—that to live for a continuance with a man of Ma- 
buse’s manners and way of thiuking would be impossible , and 
he 1esolved to carry into execution on the spot what he would, 
besides, soon have done, before Mabuse’s rudeness circulated 
the storv of that night in a way which would be equally un- 
pleasant both to the lady and to Schoreel, before, finally, an 
impression, whose danger to the peace of his mind he per- 
ceived, became still more powerful. 

This resolution was completed in his mind during the 
night He had seen what duty and delecacy required of him, 
he arranged his affairs, and appeared vefore the marquis to 
take leave. When Mabuse heard of his intention, und Scho- 
reel came to take leave of him, his better nature gained the 
mastery, and it was not without emotion that he parted from 
his worthy scholar and victor 

Schoreel had already proceeded all alone on his journey 
for some days, and still could not regain his lost peace , and in 
this mood of mind the objects which formerly were wont to 
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excite his fancy 1n serdively a manner—nature in spring——tha 
meadows bedecked with a thousand flowers—the woods, trevh 
attired with green—the enchanting effects of the morning and 
evening light—moved him less than formerly He had be- 
come metamorphosed—he was no longer himself, and ove 
image alone floated dazzlingly and attractively over the chacs 
of his feelings, and 1t seemed at times as 1f he would be irre- 
sistibly drawn back, us if he must return to Brussels, and 
there, at the fect of his mistress, avow his passion = Stall his 
better self always triumphed over these effervescences of an 
unsettled imagination, and so he continued lis journey, and 
had already reached the German territory, and was intending, 
after passing the nightin a small village, to proceed farther 
at break of day At early dawn he set out, and rode along 
the footpath which liad been pointed out to him, leading toa 
river, and then tothe highway <A storm which had occurred 
in the night had still left heavy clouds behind 1n the heavens , 
only in the farthest east glowed some streaks of gold and pur- 
ple Healready heard, from afar, the rushing of the hemmed- 
m waves, and as he turned round a rochy coine), the stream 
rushed violently towards him, between the high masses of 
stone that rose up on both sides = =The river made just here a 
curve from cast to west, as Schoreel saw it, 1t seemed to flow 
towards him fiom the east Pleasant Inlls appeared in the 
distance , and quite backwards, where the sky rested on the 
water, the dawn glowed in gold-yellow and deep putple 
clouds, floating like a blazing fire on the surface of the water, 
that reflected back the rays f1om the clouds in a thousand-fold 
blending of colours, while above him, and on both sides, the 
1emains of the storm lay in dark clouds in the heavens, as 1f 
the night could never part from the carth It was a wonder- 
ful spectacle, and agitated Schoreel’s heart most powerfully,— 
this struggle of light with darkness, this unstable illumination, 
which clothed all objects in unwonted colours! And just so 
it was in lis soul! In the background here, indeed, as in 
the picture drawn by nature—there was a bright spot—a re- 
collection of Agatha, and the hope of again seeing her, and, 
with her, of leading a hfe devoted to God and toart. But 
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this spot was removed far back, and what immediately sui~ 
rounded ls soul was twilight and confusion 

He felt himself agitated,—it occurred to him that he had 
seen something similar before , and at length there stood before 
his mind’s eye the picture of the honoured Master Hemmel- 
ing, in which St Christopher 1s represented carrying the child 
Jesus on his shoulder, 1n a gloomy landscape, across a river, 
while, behind, the dawn 1s kindling, and the sun rises up 
orightly ow often had he formerly stood belore this pic- 
ture' How often had calm peace and pious elevation been 
diffused over his mind from it' Such feelings began again to 
return , and at this moment, like a sudden flash of lightning 
the first sunbeam struck upwards on the edge of the horizon 
The stream was a sea of flame, tlie sublime brow of the sun 
raised uself up by degrees, his disk now floated above the 
surface of the water, all shadows now were scattered—all 
clouds flew away—lght and brightness were diffused on el 
sides Andsoim like manner day suddenly arose in Schoreel s 
soul ‘Yes, O my God!” he exclaimed, “I will continue 
true to Thee, thy holy word, and Agatha, whom thy fatherly 
kindness has permitted me to find Oh, give me grace, grant 
me thine aid, and strengthen me against the time of temp- 
tation 

He had uttered this prayer aloud, and started with terior 
at his own voice in the deep solitariness of nature around hin 
But after delighting lnmsclf for a while with the glorious 
spectacle, he turned his horse and rode along the road, which 
shortly brought him to the town whither he was proceeding 

‘The image of Hildegard had sunk 1n deep shades = The 
whole time that he had passed in Brussels retta ned to lis soul 
only lke the recollection ofa bad dream , he had become trun- 
quillised Agatha’s image stepped soothingly before his mind, 
n-d in peaceful mood he passed through the cities of Germany, 
up the Rhine, stopping every where long enough to vicw 
every thing worth seeing and copying, and learning from cele- 
brated masters what was peculiarly excellent in each Occa- 
sionally also he painted small pictures of a pious character 
end those whoce fcatures floated before his soul so clear and 
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lively, appeared alsd here, sometimes as samts, sometimes as 
plous supphants , und no pamtmg seemed to him completed, 
in which this homage of his inmost soul was not brought 1, 
unaer some disguise On some occasions he had met with an 
opportunity, through a traveller, of sending one or another of 
suck. productions to Maste: Cornelis at Amsterdam, as tokens 
ot his industry and progress, and 1t was his quiet hope that 
the resemblance would be remarked, and the secret meaning 
of these gifts guessed, and Agatha thereby convinced of his 
love and fidelity , for it had never entered his mind to make 
vows to her by words, or to ask for a return of such vows from 
a girl scarcely yct fifteen years of age The flame burned 
silently in his breast, and he was convinced, from his expe- 
vience in Brussels, that 1t would burn so for ever That 
Agatha was capable of equal perseverance he hoped, without 
knowing it Therefore she ought to feel herself bound by 
nothing, save the inward necessity in her breast, that no man 
could ever be to her what the playmate of her youth had been, 
— the object of her first awakening feeling By degrees the 
distance that separated them became greater Schoreel ap- 
proached the centre of the German empire, and arrived at 
Nurnberg, attracted by the name of Albert Durer He well 
could recognise in the German master a kindred mind, but 
Schoreel’s character — the chief element of which was truth- 
fulness, — could not become friendly with the change of faith 
of the German painter He knew only one faith, hke one 
Jove , and what his heart once embraced, he held fast for ever 
There soon arose misunderstandings between him and Durer, 
whose stingy, quarrelsome wife made also a residence with 
him unpleasant to every scholar Schoreel, therefore, soon 
parted fiom him, and leaving Nurnberg, passed onwards 
through Ratisbon, and Inspruck, to Italy and the eternal city, 
—led thither by his silent wishes 

Hehad reached Venice The crowd of people of all nations 
and costumes, the splendid palaces, the magnificently adorned 
churches , so many precious articles there found brought 
together the lively pubhe life of the Italians ,— all operated 
wonderfully, but agreeably, on his mind, He had, during 
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many days, paitly in the gondola, and partly on foot, wan- 
dered through the streets and public places of the city, seen 
much, and taken sketches of what had appeared most remark- 
able ‘here he stood before the ducal palace, and viewed that 
wonderful building, its arches, galleries, and high walls, that 
ascended far above the roof, when suddenly he heard at his 
ear the sounds of his mother-tongue, and saw three young 
persons, one of whom he perceived to be a friar, but the other 
two, who were in the costume of laymen, he supposed to be 
sons of citizens, or artists They appeared, lke himself, to be 
gazing on the buildings of St Mark’s place, and, approaching 
them, he could not resist the impulse which he felt to speak to 
them They seemed also delighted to meet with a country- 
man so far from home The two laymen turned out to be 
natives of Antwerp , one, the son of a worthy citizen, who had 
sent him toa friend at Venice, to learn his business , the other, 
a brown-eyed youth, full of mother-wit and waggishness, 
was a goldsmith, who had travelled to Italy, where Benvenuto 
Cellim, and other masters of this art, then flourished, in order 
to carry on his trade with higher taste He had now the in- 
tention of returning to the Low Countries , and money trans- 
actions had brought him in contact with his countryman 

The third individual, the friar, appeared to Schoreel to be by 
far the person of greatest consequence Although a very 
young man, yet the dignity of his bearing, as well as the mind 
that breathed throughout his conversation, shewed that m him 
a better nature bore rule He had come to Venice on the 
affairs of his order, for the purpose of accompanying some 
pugrims to the Tfoly Land, whither also his own wishes and 
longings were directed He and Schoreel soon became mutu- 
ally acquainted and attached to each other. The merry gold- 
smith, also, did not permit himself to be refused, and the 
honest tradesman, who brought, at least, to their meetings, a 
good-humoured temper and a full purse Our countrymen 
kept firm together, visiting in company churches, workshops, 
and collections, or they made excursions to the country, on 
which occasions the friar, who had been longer at Venice, 
became their well-informed guide, and was useful to them in 
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inany ways , for he was acquainted with the most distinguished 
aitists, and received with esteem in the palaces of many great 
men 

The goldsmith, 1n his jovial way, soon suspected the cause 
of Schorecl’s quict thoughtfulness , and in a lonely walk on 
the banks of the Brenta, drew to light the secret ot his timid 
bins It was in truth very disagrecable to Schoreel , but his 
inerry companion had a peculiar way of questioning, advising, 
and putting things together , so that at length he Jearned what 
he wanted to know, and yet he seemed so true-heaited that 1t 
was difficult to be angry with him on account of lus want ot 
discretion 

As Schoiec] had now, against his will, found a confidant 
who spoke to lim whenever they were alone about lus maiden 
in Amsterdam, he gave at last free scope to his long pent-up 
teclings, and became accustomed to speak with his new friend 
about what litherto had been deeply concealed 1n his own 
breast by a delicate modesty In the mcan while, although 
he could speak with Vandonk, for that was the goldsmith’s 
name, of his love and of his apprenticeship in the house of 
Master Cornelis, yet there was nothing else besides that drew 
him to the very light and too jovial comrade, who was cer- 
tainly not quite so wild as Mabuse, but yet lived far too irre- 
gularly to win Schoreel’s approbation, who found much inore 
satisfaction im intercourse with the friar Here one well- 
ordercd mind attracted another Father Cyml had been 
much in the world, and had learned to know mankind by 
travelling and the confessional Schoreel listened to his ac- 
counts of his travels and experience, and of the Holy Land, 
for which he was now about to depart 

Bright sparks fell from this conversation in the young 
painter’s susceptible soul J)istant countries pictured them- 
selves in a wonderful manner to his mind,—their pecuhar 
climates, sights, plants, inhabitants, manners, and costumes , 
and with this was powerfully associated the calm hope of pray- 
ing at the grave of the Saviour, of visiting all consecrated 
places, and of purifying himself from every stain of sin at the 
holy spot. At last the determination was formed in Schorcel’s 
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muiud of accompanying the worthy man, who had in so many 
lespects appeared to him as a guiding-star on lus path, to 
Palestine, whither the friar was purposing to set sail with the 
next ship, the expected pilgrims having in the mean time 
collected together 

Father Cyril heard with mward joy the young man’s wish, 
fo part from whom would have been hard , but yet he held it 
to be his duty to call his attention, as incxperienced, to all the 
difhculties and dangers that threatened them on the way, and 
also at the end of their journey But Schoreel had not, after 
the manuer of young people, formed his resolution in an ebul- 
lition of eagerness or of youthful mconsiderateness Ile had 
not only already, in a clear and calm manner, weighed every 
thing with himself, but had also taken counsel of God, as 
well as of lis own wishes So irrevocably fixed was his re- 
solution, that Father Cyril at length desisted {10m dissuad- 
ing him, and joyfully 1eceived his countryman, now become 
dear to him, among the number of the pilgrims confided te 
his protection 

But before Schoreel set out on his voyage, lie thought he 
would send intelligence to the bcloved one, to Master Cornelis, 
and to his relations at Amsteidain, informing them of what 
had oecuried to him hitherto, aud also of what was his iuten- 
tion at present Vandonk, who intended in a few weeks to 
pioceed home through Ge1many, appeared to him to be the 
fittest messenger Ile gave him, along with the best good 
wishes for Master Cornelis, a landscape of the surrounding 
scenery, painted at Venice , and for Agatha he devoted a beau- 
tifully worked golden chain, and a portrait of the pious virgin 
and martyr whose name was borne by lis mistress, and in 
whose lovely, pure features the same resemblance had unob- 
servedly crept in which Hildegard had already perceived in 
the picture at Brussels 

The portrait was beautifully painted, and full of deep feel- 
ing, 1t was, besides, depicted with so much peculiarity of 
expression, the master had viewed it often with such longing 
looks, that Vandonk need not have been so cunning as he 
certaynly was in order soon to suspect the concealed truth, 
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Yet he said nothing? because Schoreel, who had otherwise 
confided so much to him, seemed to wish to make a secret of 
this circumstance , but an idea was fixed in the heart of the 
petulant youth, which he determined to carry out when the 
opportunity offered 

The day of departure for Schoreel and Father Cyril ar- 
rived They went on board the ship, followed by their two 
countrymen, in order to partake of a joyous farewell repast 
with them They then returned on shore, the ship raised 
her anchor, amid the joyous shouts of the crew, and set sail 
with a fresh north wind into the wide Adriatic Sea 


Vandonk and his companion, the tradesman’s son, re- 
mained for a few days longer m Venice They then took a 
view of some of the cities of Upper Italy, and returned home 
through Germany Often during this long journey the merry 
goldsmith amused himself with looking at the portrait 
which his new friend had confided to him, and the features 
of this St Agatha imprinted themselves, the ottener he viewed 
them, the deeper on his memory He could never doubt 
that his love-lorn fiend had copied his mistress herself in 
this form Many other aitists of this and preceding times 
would have borne testimony to this method, even if the in- 
dividual character worn by the saint had not of itself, to a 
practised eye, led to the conjecture that 1t was not a mere 
1lea that was here embodied And how beautiful was that 
form! What youthful freshness' what piety and graceful- 
ness,— bright and childlike at the same time! 

The goldsmith arrived in Amsterdam, where friends and 
relations welcomed the long absent one with joy One of 
his first concerns was to inquire after Master Cornelis , for it 
weighed upon him to deliver the pledges intrusted to lim, 
and to become acquainted with the original of the saint 
te was directed aright, and found m every respect more 
than he expected ,—1n the master, an accomplished artist, 
in Agatha, not only the original of the portrait of which he 
was the bearer, but the two years which had since elapsed 
had made her from an opening bud a blooming rose Agatha 
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was more than pretty, she was enchanting, and a child- 
like bashfulness that overspread her fair countenance with a 
gentle blush, not only at every word that the stranger ad- 
diessed to her, but at every expressive look that he directed 
to her, made her so beautiful im Vandonk’s cyes, that he was 
secretly angry with his friend, whose fancy had painted her 
so insufficiently 

It was a victory which his better being gained over many 
an ignoble emotion in his breast, that at the second visit 
which he made to the painter’s house, he delivered his com- 
mission rightly, and did not embezzle the whole gift, as a spirit 
of darkness had whispered to him from the first moment 
that he saw Agatha 

Master Jacob received the gifts that weie brought with 
the liveliest joy , and the maiden with the most beautiful 
blushes The former remarked with pleasure on the pro- 
gress which Schoreel had made m his art in two years, and 
the Italian style of the villas and houses that were represented 
m the picture, the warm southern tone, the hues of the sky, 
the forms of the plants,—all deeply proclaimed the foreign 
master, for 1t was a new world to Cornelis at that time, 
when travelling was among the rare means of improvement, 
and men, and the mode of living, were not so unsettled, and 
easy of change, as in our days, and consequently the con- 
templation of distant regions had something of wonderful and 
surprising 

Agatha was too rejoiced, and was too modest a maiden, to 
express loudly her delight at receiving the portrait and chain, 
and, above all, to give the least idea that she had 1emarked 
the likeness in the features of the saint But the playmate 
of her childhood, the youth on whom her awakening fecling 
first was fixed, and whose unage in the two long yeats of se- 
paration, owing to the uncertainty of his retuin, had already 
begun somewhat to grow pale in her breast, was by this 
means again recalled to her recollection in a lively manner 
Schoreel, and the beautiful time that she had passed with 
him, stood again bright before her She felt painfully his 
absence, and began again to speak with the stranger quite 
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earnestly , fur Vandonk had, from peculiar reasons, said little 
the first day about the painter’s further plans 

An opportunity soon occurred Vandonk, who, like the 
goldsmiths of his time, was much more an artist than a me- 
chanic, had much to see, to learn, and to ask at Master Cor- 
nelis’s house Thither he was attracted by his love of art, 
and—another charm still Cornelis soon began to like the 
«lever young man, who had seen much of the world, learned 
much, and worked bravely, and besides, being of a very 
lively disposition, made himself agreeable in society, by being 
able to relate his adventures The goldsmith next day brought 
the painter a drawing, 1n order, as he said, to ask his advice 
The men placed themselves at the window to consider it, until 
evening came on, and the two women im the back part of 
the room, by the stove, only saw well enough to draw the 
threads out of the rock The mother then began, moved 
thereto by the daughter, to lead the conversation to Schoreel, 
his travels, and the probable time of his return 

‘‘ As to that,” replied Vandonk, ‘there 1s little certain to 
be said I think that he does not know himself He 1s urged 
fuiward by his genius, and that he must follow, 1f he would 
become a true artist ”’ 

** Yes, indeed —yes, indeed '’? added Master Jacob, ‘the 
young people are to be envied, who can sce all that them- 
selves, about which we old people are obliged to be contented 
with a scanty description, or now and then a picture, such as 
my John sends me ” 

‘‘¥WTe will also, no doubt, visit Rome,’’ continued the 
mother, ‘‘to see the holy father, to receive his blessing, and 
to view what 1s remarkable in the first city of Christendom ”’ 

‘“No doubt,” replied Vandonk, “only when he will do 
that 1s still uncertain ” 

‘Why so?” asked the mother, ‘I think he is on the way 
thither It 1s not so far from Venice to Rome ” 

‘It 1s always far enough,” replied the young man, ‘‘ when 
one goes the straight road thither, but when one goes such 
roundabout ways as our Schorecl ——”’ 

¢ Roundabout w ays! howso?” inquired the mother, 
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“‘ Yes, indeed, ‘all roads lead to Rome,’ 1s a well-known 
pioverb, but from Venice to Rome, by Jerusalem, 1s cer: 
tainly one of the farthest about ” 

‘“‘ By Jerusalem '”’ exclaimed the mother, while the threads 
fell from her hand, and Agatha’s heart’s blood became stag- 
hant 

‘© What did you say”? inquired Master Cornelis, ‘has 
Schoreel gone to Jerusalem ”” 

“¢ As I said,”? continued Vandonk, who then related all that 
the reader already knows, and concluded with the words, * He 
tuok ship with the pilgrims, three days before I left Venice, 
intending to return before the end of a year But, Heaven 
knows, who can tell whether any one will arrive there, much 
less return from such a journcy, where baggage must be car- 
ried through sandy wastes, among heathens and Arab robber- 
hordes ?” 

Agatha and her mother were silent from terror, the pic- 
ture of the dangers which the goldsmith had represented made 
even the father thoughtful, and he said, atter a shoit pause, 
‘¢ Yes, indeed, the road which our John now takes was jour- 
neyed before him by many thousand pious Christians, and 
many thousands will still make the same journey ” 

“¢ ‘Yes, when they have bound themselves by a vow there- 
to,” said the mother, interrupting him 

“Ts that, perhaps, the case with Master Schoreel”’ was 
the only inquiry which Agatha ventured to slip in 

‘¢ Not to my knowledge,” replicd Vandonk ‘It was his 
own free determination , the wish to see distant lands , to pray 
also at the tomb of our Lord and Saviour, and by personal 
inspection of all those foreign objects to enrich his art ” 

‘A praiseworthy determination!” replied the father ‘TJ 
like to see that in a young artist, when the ardent desire of 
perfecting himself makes him disregard many difhculties ” 

‘¢ But so many dangers, such a long separation, and so 
uncertain a return!’ sighed the mother, and by her tone 
shewed clearly her mistiust of the step, and Vandonk suc- 
ceeded, as was his aim, in disseminating discontent with the 
absent individuai, 
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Schoreel, in the m@an time, bravely continued his Jaborious 
journey In Candia, Cyprus, on all shores where he landed, 
he took sketches of the most interesting views, was received 
every where with esteem, and at length happily reached his 
journey’s end The holy city, 1ts environs, Bethlehem, the 
banks of the Jordan, places hallowed by pious recollections, 
were the objects alike of lis devotions—which he performed 
with deeply-moved heart at the same places where the Saviour 
walked with his apostles and disciples—and of his diligence 
He carried views of all these places away 1n lis sketch-book, 
and so collected on the spot treasures of recollection that were 
exceedingly useful to him 1n his future labours 

After he had seen every thing to his satisfaction, painted 
much, left behind lim many valuable memorials ot his art, 
and carried away still more piecious spoils from these re- 
gions, he took slup once more with his pious fellow-traveller, 
and returned to Europe 

His fame had preceded him In Rhodes by the Knights 
of St John, n Venice, at Milan, Florence, Rome, which he 
now visited, he was every where treated with the greatest 
distinction Hadrian of Utrecht, a Netherlander, formerly 
the instructor of Charles V , had ascended the papal throne, 
under the name of Hadrian the Sixth He was delighted to 
see his distinguished countryman in Rome, loaded him with 
marks of favour, shewed him all the treasures of art, and 
would gladly have kept him for everin Rome  Simular offers 
were made to him by Francis I , king of France Monarchs, 
and great ones of the earth, the most distinguished minds ot 
that blooming time of humanity, when the richest natures 
unfolded themselves in beautiful harmony of the mental and 
corporeal powers, and on thrones, as in the closets of the 
studious, in the field, and in the cabinet, a race of heroes 
seemed to have arisen upon earth—all vicd with each other 
in acknowledging Schoreel as one among their foremost 
ranks, and treated him everywhere with honour and distinc- 
tion. The youthful artist was well sensible of these laudatory 
acknowledgments, and rejoiced at them, but he rejoiced still 
more at the beautiful talent which God had bestowed upon 
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him—a talent which he resolved, with greater earnestness 
than ever, to devote, with pious and earnest mind, to the 
glory of his Creator, and by mcans of pictures, painted in the 
spirit of faith, to inflame the hearts of his contemporaries with 
the same devotion which animated himself 

This pious feeling preserved him from the dangerous rock 
of excessive self-esteem, on which but too easily highly-en- 
dowed minds are shipwrecked, when borne up high upon it 
by the waves of universal applause Schoreel ever continued 
modest and humble, he acknowledged the merits of others, 
when he met with them, and by such a temper disarmed 
many anenemy. In this simple and honest temper he refused 
all the brilliant offers made, either with a view to detain him 
in Italy, or to attract him to other countres and foreign 
courts Iie knew only one object,—to return home to his 
beloved fatherland, and there to bring back to his only true- 
beloved his unviolated heart 

With this desire, he tore himself away from Rome, from 
al? the glories of art, fiom all friendly advances, and has- 
tened back over the Alps to Germany In order not to be de- 
tained on his journey, as was the case in Italy, by too many 
marks of honour, invitations, appomtments, &c, he had 
formed the resoluuon to travel unknown, and as quickly as 
possib'e Attended by one servant, who followed lim on 
horseLack, and carried the sketch-books and other property, 
he journeyed across the mountains of Carinthia and Stcier- 
mark, + here the serene aspect of nature, the picturesque forms 
of the h.lls, the waterfalls, the deep loncliness of the valleys 
and ray‘res, made an impression upon him quite different, but 
not the less powerful, from all preceding scenes which he had 
witnessed He could not deny himself, in spite of the haste 
with which he had determined to continue his journey, from 
occasionally stopping, and descending from horseback, at some 
very attractive spot, and committing to his sketch-book what 
had so attracted his eye He was one day sitting thus beneath 
the shade of a chestnut-tree, and was endeavouring to sketch 
a wild group of rocks, thet 10se up before him, and behind 
which the half-hid towersand pinnacles ofa castleshewed theme 
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siives While thus eagerly engaged, he did not hear the dw 
of a hunting party, which had been for some time approach- 
ing, until the loud baying of the hounds, the shrill sounds ot 
the horns, and the clattering of the horsemen occasioned by 
the horses breaking through the thicket, aroused him from his 
dream We gathered lis materials hastily together, for a 
horseman, uot far from the spot where le sat, was just on the 
point of pushing through the bushes Ie had now come up— 
an eldeily gentleman, clad in a shoit hunting-jachet A lady 
followed him, accompanied by several huntsmen They al- 
lowed their horses to take breath for a moment on a little spot 
of meadow-ground , and Schoreel, to whom this interruption 
was most inopportune, was on the point of withdrawing, and 
mounting his horse, which lis servant held by the bridle 
beside his own, when a voice, that pierced his inmost soul, 
called out lis name with a tone of surprise 

The artist looked around him, and recognised Hildegard 
von Desenitz, who stood before the hunting-party beside her 
father! A strange feeling seized him, of mingled joy, sur- 
prise, and vexation Every occurrence which threatened to 
detain him on Ins journey was displeasing to him, the pre 
sent was the most disagiceeble of all, for it was not only dan- 
gerous to his time, but excited recollections which he had long 
ago buried The kmght also unmediately knew him, and 
drawing up his horse, saluted him with the utmost cordiality 

“Ts it accident,” began the old gentleman, “that ha3 
brought you mto my territory, or dare I flatter myself tha. 
the celebrated Schoreel, whose name fills Italy and more tha. 
one quarter of the globe, has done me the honour of a visit 2?” 

Schoreel for a moment hesitated, but acknowledged that 
he had no idea of being so near the residence of an honoured 
and well-known family , and that, in fact, he could not allow 
lumself to yield to the wish, during so hurried a return home, 
to pay visits to esteemed individuals 

‘‘ And why are you in such haste”? inquired the kmght,. 
‘‘ Have you received an invitation from some prince, or an 
order for some great work? JT heard that the King of 
France ——-” : 
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"Not at all,” replied Schoreel, interrupting lini, and a 
sfight blush overspread his countenance , ‘‘ besides, 1t was not 
possible for me to listen to this very honourable invitation. 
Family affairs render my presence necessary at home ” 

‘‘Famuily affairs,” repeated the knight slowly and doubt- 
fully , “I thought I had heard that your parents were no 
longer living, and that you had no sister.” 

‘‘Unfortunately I have neither,” replied Schoreel firmly , 
“but I have relations and friends I must return to Amster- 
dain as quickly as possible ”’ 

‘¢That you may do, a3 you ought and must, Master: Scho 
recl,” replied the knight, ‘ but for this night you must do me 
the honour to put up at my castle ” 

Schorcel said something that sounded like an excuse The 
knight interrupted lum by saying, ‘‘I shall take no exvuse 
Pass the night with me you must, evening 1s coming on, and 
the inn at the next market-town which you intend reaching 
will not be a better residence than my house, in which I shall 
esteem myself honoured by receiving you ” 

What could Schoreel do? Without seeming rude, it was 
impossible to refuse the proffered hospitality He therefore 
respectfully returned thanks, mounted lus horse, and the com- 
pany took the way to the castle ‘The two gentlemen placed 
the lady between them, wlule the troop of huntsmen and 
Schoreel’s servant followed at propcr distances The con- 
versation became animated Hildegard summoned up all the 
amiability of her nature, in oider to entertyin the worthy 
guest in the most agreeable manner She was, to his asto- 
nishment, acquainted with nearly all that had taken place 
since their separation, had succeeded in seeing some of his 
more distinguished pumtings, and knew the subjects of several 
others, in short, 1t could not escape Schoreel that either his 
works or himself must be of great importance to her. Added 
to this, every look at the beautiful woman whose charming 
figure on the lofty palfrey seemed still more beautiful, whose 
features were animated by joy—joy which his arrival had 
given her, whose words fcil so sweet and flatteringly on his 
youthful soul—every such look involved him still more in the 
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net which began again to draw his susceptible heart into its 
meshes He well knew the danger, but he saw for the mo- 
ment no possibility of withdrawing himself 

The woody ravine in which they had at first met was now 
left behind The road wound round the rock, whose back part 
Schoreel had commenced sketching, and ascended by degrees 
They were now half-way up, another and biighter scene be- 
gan to appear, the golden light of evening beamed through 
the scattered stems of the trees, and their steeds now trod a 
piece of meadow-ground on the outskirts of the wood Be- 
fore them to the left a lovely valley of some extent was spread 
out, where corn-fields and gardens, watered by clear streams, 
presented a delightful prospect, and the blue evening vapour 
arose from the scattered groups of foundries, mingled with the 
smoke of forges and smelting-houses To the mght, enthron- 
ed on a rocky summit, around which were ligher mdges of 
hills, in the form of an amphitheatre, overgrown with dark 
pines, stood the castle of the Knight of Desenitz, a building 
of varied structure, whose pinnacles and windows now gleamed 
in the golden radiance of the setting sun , and whose walls, 
ramparts, towers, and bastions, declared its strong condition. 
The whole formed a beautiful landscape, in which the charm- 
ing figure of the huntress on horseback, the old knight by her 
side, the mounted retinue, now in varied groups emerging 
from the dark wood, imparted an embellishment in the high- 
est degree attractive, and over which the beauty of the even- 
ing, the magic of the meeting, and Hildegard’s courtesy dif- 
fused an agreeable charm 

‘‘Here is my castle,” began now the kmight, pointing 
with his hand, ‘and there below lies more than one village 
mhabited by my vassals Look here, and here,” he con- 
tinued,”” beckoning to Schoreel to follow him, and miding 
out into a little spot of oval ground, so that the plains around, 
down to the right and left, were rmore visible, shewing him 
all his possessions, upon which his ancestral castle, visible from 
eyery point of them. looked down with lordly and paternal 
aspect Huldegard followed them She pointed out to the 
young man the loveliest views and the picturesque points of 
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the country She knew well how with artist fecling to de- 
scribe the whole, and Schoreel, however stedfastly he had 
resolved to be upon his guard, found 1t :mpossible wholly 
to arm himself against the charm with which the enchant- 
ing being at his side laid hold of him, and, through his senses 
of hearing and seeing, penetrated his heart 

The conversation increased in interest , and as they turned 
their horses, and rode slowly up the rest of the way to the 
castle, through the lofty gates, defended by a drawbridge 
and portcullis, and arrived at the court-yard by a flight of 
steps, Schoreel had forgotten his first intentions 

Quicker than the lady’s equerry, he descended from horse- 
back, and stood beside her palfrey to hold the stirrup, and 
assist her in alighting An indescribable glance from her 
eye, and a marked pressure of her hand, rewarded his knightly 
obligingness Hauldegard retired for some moments to put 
off her hunting-attire, and returned in the garb of a modest 
maiden, in a close, black dress, a lace collar standing up 
Ingh about her neck, and wearing a broad gold chain, one 
end of which hung down in front to her ankle She wore 
on her head a small cap, curled with gold points , and above 
that, a httle mchning to the left ear, a small black velvet 
hat, ornamented with two white feathers 

She seemed to the painter more lovely than ever when 
he saw her managing in her own house, attending to her 
father’s comfort, and superitending every thing by her 
directing looks At supper, which was soon after brought 
up in the lofty ancestral hall, affording a view over the 
whole country, Schoreel could well perceive what honour 
was intended him, and, on this occasion, Hildegard sat at 
the head of the table, with her father and the stranger guest 
on each hand Ata little distance the inmates of the house 
were ranged around according as their birth, or the nature of 
their services, pointed out their place ot the knight’s table 

When Schoreel reached his chamber, at alate hour, he was 
nearly incapable of reflecting calmly on the events of the day 
Hildegard’s enchanting figure swam before his gaze When- 
ever he looked, he met the thnilling glances of those beautiful 
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hazle eyes, whose fire was softened by their humid veil , in the 
tustling of the night-wind, that rushed through the open 
window, he fancied he heard the flute-lhke tones of her voice , 
and thus at last he sank into the arms ofsleep, which pleasingly 
prolonged in its dreams the enchantment of ‘be day 

Next morning, when his servant, as he had crdered, came 
to ask when he should prepare for setting out, an unpleasant 
feeling spread itself over him, and he was silent The servant 
asked again 

‘‘ There is time enough,” replied Schoreel ‘I will take 
care to tell you ” 

‘* Will you remain, then, your worship” exclaimed the 
man ‘Ah, that is wise! I was atraid that we must be off 
again, and it 13 very comfortable here ” 

“Very well, very well! exclaimed Schoreel ‘go and 
get ready! Probably we shall set out to-day ” 

‘Oh dear” said the young fellow, scratching his ear, and 
slipping out at the door He was met by Von Desenitz’s own 
servant, who came to inquire, 1n the name of the knight, how 
his master had slept, and whether he would like to amuse 
himself, to-day, with hunting, or with fishing in the neigh- 
bouring lake, or 1n what other way he would hke to recreate 
himself 

Ashamed of this attention, Schoreel requested the servant 
to present his thanks, and to say that he would come 1mme- 
diately himself and receive his commands  Schoreel then 
called his servant, told him to bring one of his (Schoreel’s) 
Lest suits, in which he dressed himself carefully , for less he 
could rot do in return for so much politeness , and went to 
wait upon the master of the house Von Desemtz received 
him with respect and courtesy, and informed him that he 
quite reckoned on retaining so distinguished a guest for at 
least a few days in his house, and made it impossible, as 
Schoreel had half resolved, to leave the castle that day. The 
knight made it his duty to shorten his guest’s time with va- 
ried entertainments. He conducted him over his castle, 
which vas extensive, and built with all the splendour of that 
period Here also it was evident to Schoreel why, as an 
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artist, he met with such an honourable reception. The cast’a 

contained a treasure in works of art Portraits, intaglios 

works 1n ivory, gold, embossed and enamelled, adorned the 
sideboards, the armories, the salons, and also some printed 

books, that were then beginning to take the place of mss , an) 
were as yet rarities, were shewn to lim, and in Hildegard’s 
apartment he found the whole apparatus ofan artist, — easels 
and pictures finished or in progress Her subjects, according to 
the custom then commencing in Italy, were taken from hea- 
then mythology, or were of an allegorical character, cleverly 
drawn, and in good taste The young man stood among these 
productions strangely agitated, and unable to unriddle the 
feelings that crowded his breast 

To leave on that day was now not to be thought of, and 
for to-morrow, a ride to the neighbounng villages and a hunt- 
ing-party after dinner were arranged Schoreel therefore gave 
up all idea of 1t again =Hildegard met him 1n the garden, and 
received his praises of her pictures in a manner so peculiar, 
that Schoreel’s pride was flattered in the most delicate man- 
ner, his imagination was captivated, and his resolution began 
to give way One day passed, and another, and at length 
half the week had vanished in a kind of pleasing intoxication, 
im ingenious gratifications, in pleasant society, and occupied 
with art Huldegard had resolved not to let the presence of 
one of the greatest masters of his age pass without advantage 
as regarded her own progress She had now one question, 
and now another, to put to Schoreel respecting her works 
She submitted her opinions to him so flatteringly, she kept 
him so closcly fixed to her easel while being thus instructed 
by him, that he must do—uif he would not seem 1ll bred— 
whatever his kind hostess wished from a guest so honoured, 
and he did 1t so willingly ! 

Hildegard noticed with growing pleasure the impression 
made upon the young man by the hfe passed beside her, and 
that the journey represented as so urgent could yet be so 
easily dolayed Her determination had been long formed, 
before she knew Schoreel None but a distinguished man— 
one who filled the world with his fame—should receive her 
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hand. A hero—a tatesman—or one of the most eminent 
artists—for they also were included in her calculation, and 
she would magnanimously disregard all considerations of 
rank, and favour a mortal so endowed by Heaven with the 
estate which should one day be hers,—with her beauty, and 
her talents, and lead by his side a brilliant and enviable life, 
She could depend upon her father’s acquiescence in all that 
she thought necessary to her happiness The meeting with 
Schoreel in Brussels, the agreeable impression made by his 
personal appearance, gave that undchned longing a firmer 
direction From that time forward she always found means 
to know his proceedings , she learned his journey to Palestine, 
his honourable reception by the Pope, the offer of Francis I. 
She had also received intelligence of his return to Germany, 
and at the nearest large town which he should touch at on his 
way, a letter was waiting trom her father, inviting him im the 
most friendly terms to his castle Accident conducted him 
thither sooner, and Hildegard thought she saw 1m 1t a favour 
from Heaven, that blessed her wishes 

Of all this Schoreel had, at the commencement, no sus- 
picion If, at times, in spite of all better intentions, a more 
lively feeling rose up im his heart for the infimtely-enchanting 
woman whom his fate—whether as a curse or a blessing he 
knew not—had brought so near, if he, trom many of her 
looks and words, thought he could see the flame of a scarcely- 
concealed passion— yet, in the next moment, calm reflection 
struck down all these delusions, and the thought who Hilde- 
gard was, and who himself—what an abyss was fixed between 
them by birth and hereditary customs— dispelled every such 
conjecture as an idle delusion 

Amidst all these changing feelings one day succeeded 
another. Every evening when Schoreel, according to by 
eustom, offered up his prayers, and demanded an account ef 
the thoughts and feelings of the day, he iormed the resoluti¢n 
that the next day should*be the last which he would spend, at 
the kmght’s castle ; and every evening he felt his danger in- 
crease, because every evening the impression which Hilde- 
gard and himself mutually made on each other became 
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clearer ; and yet every succeeding morning he either missed 
the opportunity of speaking of his journey, or if he alluded 
to 1t as necessary, he wanted the power to resist the flattering 
entreaties to prolong his stay. He soon, however, could 
scarcely doubt of what he shortly before had banished to the 
region of dreams, that Hildegard deemed a serious alliance 
with him possible, and he shuddered when the thought first 
appeared clear to him. This was an additional motive for 
taking leave with all haste, and the intention of communicating 
nis departure to the knight to-morrow presented itself firmly 
to his mind He passed a sleepless night over 1t Huldegard’s 
enchanting beauty, and Agatha’s quiet charms, the fidelity 
that his heart had vowed to her, and the undissembled passion 
which the former displayed, struggled in his breast In the 
mean time he was in no doubt as to what he should do, and 
even if his fidelity to Agatha had not decided lum, his pride 
would have done it, for the reflection was insupportable of 
seeing the partner of his life descend to him from so lofty a 
rank, 0: of thanking her entirely for a brilliant existence 
He summoned, therefore, all his powers, and entering the 
knight’s room in the morning, disclosed to him his deter- 
mination to begin at last his yourney homewards, which he 
ought not to have delayed so long. The kmght’s surprise at 
this announcement — who probably, from his daughter’s 1n- 
formation, had anticipated quite differently —was evident 

‘‘'Your determination surprises me, Master Schoreel,”’ 
rephed Von Desenitz, after a moment’s mlence, “I must 
confess that I was not prepared for 1t ” 

‘‘ And yet,” replicd Schoreel, with downcast looks, “ I 
had even from my entrance into this hospitable castle an- 
nounced it, and since 

‘‘ Never seriously again mentioned it,’’ interrupted the 
kmight. “I can also assure you that neither myself nor my 
daughter thought any more about it, we thought we had 
shewn you how welcome you were here ” 

Schoreel was silent, and continued to fix ns gaze on the 
floor 

We believed,”’ continued the knight, “ that you might 
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have discovered my own and my daughter’s disposition dur- 
ing this time, from our conduct towards you, we thought, 
at last, from your stopping——”’ 

‘ST feel my error,”’ replied Schoreel, with suppressed 
voice, “I know that I ought to have done sooner what I 
must do now , and the longer the more difficult it 1s to do ” 

“ Does my daugliter know your determination 2?” inquired 
the knight 

‘ Not yet,” replied Schoreel ‘I wished to intreat you, 
sir knight, to communicate 1t to her ” 

‘¢ By no means,” replied the kmight, quickly ‘do not 
eapect me to do that Go yourself to her, and if you can 
form the design of leaving us, have also the courage to tell 
Hildegard of it” So saying, Von Desenitz turned quickly 
round, and left the room 

Schoreel remained in a state of painful embarrassment A 
thousand flattering ideas began to rise within him, and, jug- 
gling his cyes, seemed to upbraid him with the useless folly of 
too strict notions The struggle of the past night began again 
m his breast Ilis gaze fell on a portrait of Hildegard, that 
hung on the wall of her father’s bedroom Her beautiful eye 
seemed to reproach him with his severity He was in the 
highest state of disquiet, when the opposite door opened, and 
Tlildegard entered 

‘“‘ Are you 1/1?” exclaimed she, in an anxious tone And 
the soft manner with which she said this cut deep into Scho- 
icel’s excited heart 

Has your father said nothing to you, my lady?” 

“‘ Nothing,” replied Hildegard, astonished, ‘‘ except that 
vou wished to speak with me, and that I should find you here. 
I have come, and find you 1n a disturbed state ” 

‘“‘ Forgive me, and sympathise with me, my lady, when 
vou hear the reason. I must depart!” he whispered, scaroe 
audibly 

‘Depart '” exclaimed Hildegard, ‘‘ Depart! are you 
serious? No no, it is not, 1t cannot be possible ” 

“Tt must be so, my lady , and I ought to haye said, eight 
quays ago, that I could not remain.” 
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“But why?” asked Hildegard, — “why must you go 
away ”” 

‘‘ Because — because, to stay longer would be contrary to 
my duty,” replied Schorcel , business calls me, my word,”’ 
he added with a firm voice, ‘* calls me ” 

Hildegard had become pale as death during this conversa- 
tion , she trembled and sat down on achair Both were silent 
for a while 

‘‘Your word?” she began after a pause, with agitated 
voice , ‘* what do you mean by that?”? The resemblance of 
the portraits in Brussels rose up suddenly to her mind 

Schoreel raised his eyes, he saw the sad expression of 
grief in her angelic countenance, his heart urged him to 
throw himself at her feet, and say that he would remain, that 
he would never remove himeelf from this beloved spot Then 
honour and fidelity whispered 1n his breast, “‘ Will you betray 
Agatha® ‘Will you give yourself away for a slave? One 
speedy word can end the long struggle ” IIe hesitated for a 
moment, and then said fixedly ‘ My lady, I am betrothed , 
and my bride awaits me in Amsterdam ”’ 

He here said more than 1m strict truth he ought to nave said, 
for during the four years of his absence he had received no 
intelligence as to Agatha’s sentiments But he wished to end 
@ connexion which it was impossible to bring into harmony 
with his principles, and he therefore spoke with such cer- 
tainty 

‘* Betrothed '” repeated Hildegard in a hollow voice, and 
it seemed as if all the thoughts, all the powers, of her being 
had forsaken her at these words. Schoreel saw her condition , 
his heart was ready to burst. He dreaded her swooning, and 
approached her, but at the moment when he stretched out 
his arm to support her from sinking, her whole figure sud- 
denly changed The blood, which at first had vanished from 
her cheeks, returned with force, her formerly dimmed eyes 
flashed fire, the deep red hue of indignation covered her face; 
her look darted rays of annihilating indignation 

‘‘ Unworthy one!”’ she exclaimed, while she reared her- 
self up proudly and loftily, and every trace of her former 
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softness and weakness vanished. ‘‘ Unworthy one! that was 
it, then,—and to such a height could you allow your falsehood 
to arrive! (+o out of my sight! Away! I can no longer 
3e0 you!” 

Schoreel stood for a moment, undecided whether he should 
obey this now welcome command, but his sense of honour 
was wounded by the contempt contamed in Hildegard’s last 
words He remained, and collecting himself, said, as calmly 
as possible 

‘© My lady, reflect that 1t was not J that sought you out 
here , that I often spoke of my departure, thaf“she kindness 
with wlich I have been treated by your father and yourse:f 
might well convince me of your good-will towards me, but 
could by no means inspire me with the unbecoming pride of 
thinking that the earher relations of my heart could in any 
way be taken into consideration by you I was therefore 
silent, and gave no intimation of the tie that bound me, except 
that I must return ” 

Haildegard listened to this sort of justihcation with averted 
countenance, and with marks of the most vehement repug- 
nance When Schoreel had ended, she threw a side-glance at 
him she saw the expression of a pure and stedfast mind in 
his features, and of pain and evident emotion at the same 
time The warmth of her anger sank, but her pride continued 
firm 

‘¢ Schoreel '”? she exclaimed, while she approached him, 
softened ‘I understand you, we must part God be with 
you. Farewell!’ Her tears burst forth , she put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes, and hastened out of the room 

The young man stood for some time without motion or 
sound, his look fastened to the spot where the fair form 
had vanished. He then turned round and left the place 
‘‘ Agatha,” he said to himself, “the sacrifice was not small 1” 
He hastened to his room, his servant was called Quickly 
all his luggage was put in order, his horse saddled, 1n two 
hours they must set out The man went away grieved, and 
prepared to execute his master’s orders Servants of the 
knight entered, and offered to render assistance, bringing 
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with them refreshments and conveniences or every destription 
calculated to render Schoreel’s journey more easy, which 
the knight had sent to him when he becamo acquainted with 
lis irrevocable determination to leave the castle that very 
day 

The frame of mind with which Schoreel awaited the con- 
clusion of this affair was very painful The way m which 
Hildegard had taken leave of him had removed the sting 
which her boiling rage had thrown into his breast, and 
against which sting his strength would have steeled itselt 
He now began to feel that he had not behaved perfectly well 
towards her, that he ought not to have lingered here, or 
yielded to many weaknesses of his heart in intercourse with 
her What the servant said to him of these missions 1n fre- 
quently going backwards and forwards 1n order to fetch the lug- 
gage, mcreased his feeling of deyection, and he looked forward 
with impatience to the moment when he should be informed 
that he mght mount his horse Still he found it necessary once 
more to take leave of the kmight He thought that good man- 
ners and gratitude demanded this He sent beforehand to 
make inquiry , and immediately thereafter Von Desenitz en- 
tered his room. What had passed was not at all alluded to 
The kmght took leave or Schoreel with friendly regard, indeed 
with paternal wishes for his welfare, and 1t seemed to him as 
if the old knight were almost thankful to him that his deter- 
mined explanation had kept back his daughter from a step 
which might have been exceedingly unpleasant to him as 
knight and baron 

Von Desenitz accompanied hws guest to the court-yard, and 
saw him mount Soon his horse trod along through the echo- 
ing gateway, and across the drawbridge, and he speedily 
reached the level tract and road, and lost sight of the castle, 
which disappeared behind the woody hulls. 

Schoreel continued his rapid journey for some days with a 
heavy heart, for the reeollection of Hildegard, of the happiness 
which she intended for him, and the fear that he had contracted 
a debt towards her, pressed upon his mind. By degrees this 
feeling subsided ; and asin the short nights of spring, the last 
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light of day hes yet half glimmering on the hills, and yet in 
a few hours the joyous light of morn begins to gleam upon the 
opposite side—so, as he drew near the termination of lus 
journey, a delightful hope arose in his soul, the natve air 
of the Lower Rhine countries breathed towards him, and 
Agatha’s form, which he should now see again, after more 
than four years, arose in beams of purest love and joy before 
him, and scattered every trace of sorrow, as the morning sun 
dispels every cloud left behind by night. 

He had now reached the soil of Burgundy It was lus 
fatherland whose villages and blooming fields lay before him, 
and tears of pious and delighted emotion rushcd to his eyes, 
that God had so paternally conducted and protected him, and 
after surmounting so many difficulties, had again brought him 
back home in good health and uncorrupted, and permitted 
him to see again the beloved soil But how should he now 
find the people whom he had left in 1t so long ago”? This 
reflection, which, in the haste of the latter part of bis journey, 
had never so clearly appeared to him, stood all at once before 
him in dazzling light, and a crowd of doubts and possibilities 
arose behind it, and seized the young man’s heart with anxi- 
ous dismay He slackened the rapid progress of his steed, 
not wishing to go straight to Amsterdam, or to enter his mas- 
ter’s house unpreparedly Who knew what changes in it 
might have been occasioned by time, sickness, or death! He 
wished first to stop at Utrecht, at an old fmend’s, Herr von 
Lokhorst, dean of the cathedral there, and make inquiries, 
and then proceed to Amsterdam Lokhorst received the long- 
absent one with the greatestexultation, the day of meeting 
again was 8 festival for his whole house. When the first burst 
of joy had subsided, the young man ventured, with cautious in- 
quiries, to approach nearer to his object Lokhorst, who knew 
nothing certain respecting Schoreel’s early heart-attachments, 
replied quite frankly He, as a connoisseur and amateur of art, 
knew quite well old Master Cornelis. Unfortunately death 
had snatched him away about half o year before. Schoreel 
was deeply affected at this melancholy intelligence ; he feared 
to inquire further, and yet he wished to know all. 
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“(And his widow? Ins youngest daughter, who was then 
at home?” 

“The mother 1s still living the daughter 1s married,” re- 
plied Lokhorst, without suspecting what an effect his words 
would produce 

‘ Married!’ Schoreel faltered out, and stared at the dean, 
**impossible! 1t 13 a mistake ” 

‘Not at all,” replied Lokhorst ‘Shortly after her 
father’s death, she resolved at last to give her hand to a young 
goldsmith, named Vandonk, who had long been a visitor, and 
was a favourite of the mother The father had left nothing 
behind him, the mother looked forward to a destitute old 
age, Vandonk wasa fine clever young man, and so the affair 
was soon settled ”’ 

Schoreel made no reply Lokhorst, when he had ended 
speaking, looked at him, and was frightened to see Schoreel’s 
quite altered appearance. 

“My God! what ails you?” he exclaimed, and sprang 
anxiously towards him, as he was almost fainting Schoreel 
was unable to reply His features had become as pale as 
death He was annihilated The hope of his whole life was 
overthrown by this intelligence at once The dean now 
remarked what connexion this might have, and regretted 
his too hasty speech But it was too late The young man, 
by degrees, came to himself. A fever that confined him for 
some days to his bed was the consequence of this sudden 
shock When he got up again, he seized his friendly host’s 
hand, from whom he had received such fatherly care, and who 
had refreshed his soul with friendly and spiritual consolation, 
thanked him for every thing, and begged of him never again 
to mention the circumstance, or those individuals, in the shght- 
est manner To goto Amsterdam was impossible Lokhorst 
pressed him to remain with him in Utrecht Schoieel will- 
ingly consented. He had no longer a home. The paradise 
of love was closed upon him, he remained, therefore, gladly 
in the neighbourhood of friendship Long afterwards—whet 
he was 1n a condition to hear of 1t—he became more intimateh, 
acquainted with the circumstances of that alliance Vandonk 
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had understood, by his sprightliness and jokes, how to enlis 
the mother on his side, and by degrees to sow the poison of 
mistrust in her daughter’s heart towards Schoreel, who re- 
mained so long absent, and had thoughtlessly followed every 
allurement that led him away from his beloved. Then the 
father died, whose honourable disposition always kept Scho- 
reel’s memory 1n high estimation with his daughter 

After his death, Vandonk and the mother had free scope. 
The image of the distant beloved of her youth had long become 
dimmed and faded The lying present stood forward The 
pressure of circumstances, the mother’s solicitations, decided. 
She married the goldsmith. The news that she learned of 
Schoreel’s return, of his fidelity to her, fixed a thorn in her 
heart that was incurable, and did not promote the happiness 
of her marriage with her frivolous husband She died a few 
years after. 

Schoreel now lived only fur his art The fair sex had lost 
every claim upon him He had loved once, but 1t was for 
ever The fine arts, friendship, music, and poetry, engaged 
his succeeding years, he was the fatherly friend, the coun- 
sellor, and the protector of many a young artist of aspiring 
talent, such as the celebrated Johannes Secundus, who corre- 
sponded with him in the Latin tongue His latter years were 
embittered by painful disorders, but he bore also these 
afflictions with patience and pious firmness, and died in 
peace, when he had attained a mpe old age. 
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among his countrymen by the familar appellation of 
Jean Paul, was born in 1763, at Wunsiedel, in the 
principality of Bayreuth At the gymnasium of Hof, 
and afterwards at the University of Leipzig he was dis- 
tinguished for his application and brilliant talents, 
as well as for great originality of character His first destination was 
the Church, which he soon relinquished 1n order to devote himself 
exclusively to a literary hfe At the commencement of his career, he 
had to struggle with many difficulties, but his works gradually at- 
tracted attention by their extraordinary peculiarities and the novelty 
of their style Their chief characteristics are, unbounded fertility of 
imagination, exquisite sensibility and tenderness, knowledge of the 
most varied description, great powers of satire, and a profound 
acquaintance with the human heart, the whole mixed up with extra- 
vagancies of the most outre description His character has been 
delineated as a strange mixture of grandeur and meanness, of the 
comic and the tragic Wieland, whose opinion of him was formed in 
the early part of his career, said that he possessed powers sufficient 
to endow four richly-gifted poets, and that he would attain the highest 
honours in literature, if he would listen to, and be guided by, the 
rules of good taste. Jean Paul, however, disdained to follow any 
rules or impulses, save such gs proceeded from his own energetic 
will, unbridled fancy, and fervid feelings, and hence it 1s that beau- 
ties of the highest order are found side by side in his works with 
passages of the most grotesque description, more resembling the 
moon-struck flight of Sterne—with whose character he had much in 
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common—than the style of any other wnter Although his writings 
are generally in the form of novels, they have little of the character 
of what we generally understand by that term He deals with man 
as an individual, and not as in society. His views of life, to use a 
term much employed by his countrymen, are many-sided, and often 
steeped in the brightest hues of truth and beauty His pictures of 
childhood and youth, of innocent and uncorrupted nature, are most 
touching, and find their way to every heart It 1s mm such scenes that 
he appears to the greatest advant-ge, and here, we think, blended 
with his great power of humour and satire (which, however, he never 
abuses), lies the true secret of his great popularity, in spite of all the 
mysticism and obscurity that disfigure his pages His character had 
much in it of the lofty ideality that distinguished Schiller Right 
and wrong stand in clear contrast m his pages, and there were few 
evils or vices of the times which his keen eye did not discover and 
warn against On the other hand, he was equally quick-sighted to 
discover the beautiful and the good, and the virtues of humanity rise 
up in his works in the most affecting forms His nature was tolerant, 
and, without being indifferent, he delighted to signalise what was good 
and just, whenever and among whomsoever he found 1t He died in 
1825, honoured and revered by his countrymen, who know him best, 
and who rank him with the greatest names 1n their literature 

It was not easy to find a detached specimen from the works of 
Richter, swted to the plan of the present work, but the following 
episode from ‘‘ Quintus Fixlein” will probably be acceptable to our 
readers A beautiful series of ‘‘ Detached Thoughts’? by this author 
will be found in that entertaming and talented miscellany, ‘‘ Sharpe's 
London Magazine,’”’ Vol I 


THE 
DEATH OF AN ANGEL. 





| @eG HE Angel of our Last Hour (whom we so harshly 
; call Death) 1s ever chosen from among the mildest 
and gentlest of angelic beings, in orde: that he 
may with compassionate tenderness withdraw life 
from the sinking heart of man, and convey it with 
fostermg care from the cold bosom of earth imto 
the genial regions of the heavenly Eden Haus brother 1s called 
the Angel of the Furst Hour, who kisses every mortal twice 
the first tame when he begins this hfe, the second time when 
(without pain) he awakes above, and enters smiling upon his 
second life, as he came weeping into this 

There, where lay battle-fields, full of blood and suffering, 
was the Angel of the Last Hour, busily employed in drawing 
forth the trembling souls, and his pitying eye became ob- 
scured with tears, and he exclaimed, “I will for once die 
hke a mortal, that I may feel his dying pangs, and know 
the better how to soothe him whilst I dissolve his life?’ ‘The 
countless hosts of angels, who are full of love for each other, 
gathered around their compassionate brother, and promused 
this beloved companion to encircle him at the moment of his 
death with beams of heavenly hght, that he might feel sure 
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when his hour was come , and his brother, whose kiss revives 
our cold lips, as the morning rays open the flower chilled by 
the mght-blast, touched his cheek tenderly and whispered, 
‘‘ When next I kiss thee, brother, thou wilt have died to 
earth, and be again amongst us ” 

Full of compassion and love, the angel descended upon a 
battle-field, where only one beautiful and impetuous youth 
still survived lis wounded bosom still heaved convulsively 
—no one was near the dying hero but his afhanced bride, of 
whose hot tears he was unconscious, and whose lamentations 
were as unheard by him as the distant battle-cry The angel 
quickly perceived him , and resting upon him near the form 
of his beloved one, he drew forth in one warm kiss the strug~ 
gling life from the shattered breast , he gave the soul to his 
brother Angel, who, as he carried 1t upwards, kissed 1t for the 
second tine, and already was its joy begun ! 

The Angel of the Last Hour passed like lightning into the 
vacant form, re-animated the corpse, and drove again with 
accelerated speed the warm life-blood through the heart. 
But how did the Angel feel in this strange body? Hs eye of 
light was obscured by the complication of nervous fluids , his 
once flying thoughts moved but slowly through the heavy 
medium of the brain, the soft liquid brilliancy of colour which 
had seemed hitherto to float suspended over all surrounding 
objects had faded away, and now every thing stood sharply 
out against the dry hot air with a dazzling and unpleasing 
glare His sensations had all become less distinct, but more 
impetuous and more selfish , and appeared to him rather like 
mere instincts, such as we perceive in the lower animals 
Hunger gnawed him, thirst consumed him, pain agonised 
him his wounded breast bled as it heaved, and his first 
drawn breath was also his first sigh after his forsaken hea- 
ven! Is this, then, the death of mortals? thought he but as 
he saw not the promised sign, and perceived no angels, and 
no wluminated heaven, he concluded that this was their life 
only. 

Towards evening the earthly strength of the Angel became 
erhaus‘ed, and he felt as 1f some overwhelming weight were 
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pressing upon his head ‘twas Sleep who sent his messenger. 
The mental images became gradually less vivid, and the sha- 
dows which the events of the day had produced in his brain 
now chased one another in confused and colossal forms, and 
an ever enlarging and undefined world of sensation scemed to 
overwhelm him ’twas Dream who sent his messenger At 
length, the death-like veil of Sleep Jolded itself more closely 
around him, and he lay entombed, as it were, within the 
vault of night, stiffand lonely, like us poor mortals Then, 
O heavenly Dream! thou did-t flit before his soul with thy 
thousand mirrors, and didst present to lim in each glass a 
host of angels, and a glorious heaven , the earthly body, with 
all its thorns, seemed to have fallen from him “ Ah,” said 
he, in the ecstacy of a momentary forgetiulness, “ my sleep 
was death’ but as he awoke again with a palpitating heart 
full of the feelings of human suffering, and looked abroad 
upon the earth and the night, he said, ‘‘ It was not death, but 
merely its nage, although I have seen the stars of heaven and 
the angels ” 

The bride of the departed hero did not perceive that in 
the person of her beloved now only an angel dwelt she still 
loved the restored semblance of the vanished soul, and held 
still fondly the hand of him who had been 1n reality withdrawn 
from her But the Angel responded to the affection of her 
deceived heart with a truly human love,—yjealous even of his 
own form! And now he wished not to die until she did, 
and to love her on thus long, and first mm heaven to receive 
her forgiveness for the gentle deceit which had caused her 
under the same form to embrace a lover and an angel! But 
she died first Grief had bowed the head of this sweet Hower 
too rudelv, and it fell broken upon the grave Ah' she sank 
before the weeping Angel, not as the sun, when, amidst ad- 
miring nature, he descends 1n splendour to the ocean, and 
the burnished waves reflect themselves upon the clouds—but 
rather as the pale moon at midnight, when, surrounded by a 
soft halo of silvery light, she sits unobserved Death sent his 
gentler sister, a Swoon to fetch the bride away , and it did but 
touch her heart, and the yarm blood was frozen' and the 
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roses withered from her cheek, and the cold snows of winter 
(under which, nevertheless, the spring of eternity shoots forth) 
covered her hands and forehead Then the eyes of the Angel 
burst forth with weeping, and he hoped his soul would free 
itself1n one burning tear, as the pearl escapes from the worth- 
less muscle-shell The bride moved once more, and in her 
last struggle she raised her eycs to him, pressed him fondly to 
her heart, and as she kissed him, expired, murmuring, “I 
come now to thee, my brothe: ” Then the Angel felt sure 
that his heavenly brother had indeed sent him the promised 
token of the hiss, and that Death was come, but no heavenly 
hight encircled him—notlung but the darkness of sorrow! and 
he sighed that this was not his death, but only a mortal’s an- 
guish ove the death of another 

‘© O ye afflicted mortals,’’ exclaimed he, “ how can ye 
survive your griefs, how live to be old? Since the joyous 
circle of youthful companions 1s broken again and again, until, 
at length, all perish, since the graves of your friends serve but 
as steps to lead you down to your own tomb, and since your 
dreary and solitary old age resembles nothing so much as the 
evening hour upon a deserted battle-field,—O ye poor mor- 
tals, how can your hearts endure?” 

The body which had once been animated by the soul of 
the heaven-ascended hero, now brought the gentle Angel m 
contact with unfecling men, with their unjust dealings, their 
crimes, their disordered passions He perceived that the 
whole earth was enclosed within the many darksome folds of 
the gigantic serpent, sin, and that he had concealed his poi- 
eoned head deep in the human breast Alas! through this 
gentle heart, which throughout a past eternity had known 
none but warm-hearted and loving angels—through this 
gentle heart did the sharp pangs of hatred now pierce, and 
the pure soul, so full of love, started back, terrified by the 
anguish of this inward wound ‘* Ah,” exclaimed he, “‘ the 
death of mortals 1s indeed bitter’? But this was not death , 
for no angel appeared 

Thus had he in a few days already become weary of a hfe 
which we endure for halfa century , and he Jonged to return 
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back, The evening sun attracted his congemal soul, Ine 
splinters which had remained in his wound weakened him 
wito pain , and whilst the glow of the setting sun shone on his 
pale cheek, he went forth to seek the graveyard,—that green 
background of life' where lay the remains of many empty 
caskets, from which he had himself, in days gone by, helped to 
withdraw so niany beauteous jewels' He placed himself with 
mexpressible longing upon the new-made grave of his be- 
loved bride, so lately lost, and turned his eyes towards the 
setting sun Seated upon this favourite mound, he contem- 
plated his suffering body, and thought, ‘‘ Thou wouldst 
already have been laid here, poor heart, and known no fur- 
ther pain, 1f I had not reanimated thee!’ Then he pondered 
sadly over the wearmess of human hfe, and the convulsive 
heavings of his wounded side shewed him some of the pangs 
with which mankind purchase their virtue and their death , 
and he rejoiced to think that these were spared to the noble 
soul to whom his body had belonged The contemplation of 
human virtue affected him deeply , and he wept with emo- 
tion, as he thought of those who, even amidst the ceaseless 
cravings of their own necessities, and amid the dark clouds 
and the deep mists which obscure the rugged pathway of life, 
never turn away their eye from the bright leading star of 
Duty , but rather, in the darkness, open wide their compas- 
sionate arms to embrace those suffering bosoms, around whom 
nothing glimmers but Hope, which, like the sun, but sets upon 
this world to rise in another hemisphere 

The excitement of the Angel’s feelings re-opened the 
wound , and the purple tide, like tears of the soul, flowed 
freely f1om his heart over the beloved mound the fast- 
perishing body sunk gently bleeding upon the grave of the 
betrothed And now the evening sun, seen throuch his tears 
of dehght, seemed like a rose-coloured moving sea, and tones 
as of a distant echo vibrated through the liquid splendour ! 
Then a dark cloud passed over the Angel, and all was night, 
and he was heavy with sleep And now the beams of hea- 
ven’s own light shone upon him, and he was surrounded by 
thousands of glorious angels. “ Art thou here again, thou 
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deceitful Dream” he exclaimed But the Angel of the First 
Hour advanced towards him from out the glonous light, and 
gave him the sign of the kiss, and said, ‘‘ That was Death, 
thou immortal brother and heavenly friend ,” and the youta 
and the beloved bride repeated it softly after him. 
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Joun Huyry Davin ZscHoxKE was born in Magdeburg, in Prussia, 
in 1771 He lost his parents in early life, and having received his 
education in the Gymnasium of that city, quitted it soon after, and 
remaimed for some time with a travelling company of actors, fo. whom he 
prepared pieces for the stage He subsequently entered the University of 
Frankfort on the Oder, where he apphed himself to the study of story, 
literature, philosophy, and relimon In 1792 he appeared as a public 
teacher, but was unable to obtain a fixed appomtment He then published 
some dramatic productions In 1795 he visited Switzerland, and was 
chosen head master of the seminary of Reichnau During the dis- 
turbances in Switzerland consequent on the French Revolution, he 
received several appoimtments, and has since continued to reside in 
Switzerland Among his numerous works are the following ‘“‘Iistory 
of the Grisons,” a “Popular Miscellany, or Journal for the People,” 
which appeared from 1807 to 1813, “ History of the Bavarian Pcople and 
ther Rulers” (1812 to 1818), a much-csteemed work, “fours of 
Meditation,” a book of religious devotion, ‘Contributions to the History 
of our Time,” a periodical (1817 to 1823), “ History of Switzerland for 
the Swiss People,” perhaps his best work, and for which he was peculiarly 
quahfied by his ardent love of lhberty, and of Switzerland, his adopted 
country He has published also “Pictures of Switzerland’? (Aran, 
1824), and numerous tales, essays, sketches, and minor historical pieces 
A complete collection of his works has recently appeared in forty volumes 

Zschokke’s name and merits remained almost unknown beyond the 
narrow circle of Switzerland, until some translations of his Swiss tales 
appeared at Paris about twenty years ago, and such was felt to be the 
truth and charm of his pictures, that his reputation speedily became 
European Zschokke 1s said, by one who visited him in Switzerland, to 
rise with the sun, and to write nearly ten hours a day, following no order 
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in his studies, and passing from a chapter of a novel or tale to one of 
history, and from that to a philosophical thesis or some question in 
geology, a science to which he 1s much attached His pen has been 
honourably devoted in many of his works to the improvement of the 
humbler classes, and by those among them to whom he has been known 
he has always been looked up to as a friend and benefactor ‘ Zschokke’s 
literary works,” says Mr Godwin, “have been generally undertaken with 
no view either to wealth or fame, having been mostly suggested from 
time to time by the incidents of his daily experience His romances, 
particularly, are the results of moments of recreation, when he would 
relieve his mind from severer tasks Yet I scarcely know a writer who 
has been more successful mn this walk of art Of the forty or fifty tales of 
his which I have read, no two are alike—so great 1s the varicty—yet all 
are marked by an easy grace of manner, purity of language, and rapid 
and interesting incidents +The merely humoroys among them, irresistibly 
droll as many of them are, can hardly offend any taste, while they often 
illustrate important truths ” 

Several of Zschokke’s tales have, from time to time, appeared in 
Enghsh, chiefly, however, m periodicals, until the recently published 
collection in two volumes from the press of Wiley and Putnam, edited by 
Mr Parke Godwin These volumes contain about a dozen of the author’s 
best productions of the “ Novellen” class, and are admirably translated 
The version of his well-known and very clever tale entitled “Das Aben- 
theuer in der Neujahrsnacht,” which Mr Godwin has givon, 1s the most 
correes and spimted we have scen The pleasing tale which follows 
(slightly abridged) 1s extracted by permission from the same collection 
It 1s prefaced by the following note ‘There 1s extant a tale under the 
name of ‘ The Broken Cup,’ by the author of ‘Little Kate of Heilbronn’ 
That and the present tale omginated in the following mcident, which took 
place at Berne in 1802 Henry von Kleist and Ludwig Wieland (son of 
the poet) were both friends of the writer, in whose chamber hung an 
engraving called ‘La Cruche cassée,’ the persons and contents of which 
resembled the scene before the Justice (p 162) The drawing, which was 
full of expression, gave great delight to those who saw it, and led to 
many conjectures as to 1ts meaning The three friends agreed in sport 
that each should commit to writimg his peculiar interpretation of the 
design Wheland produced a satire, Von Kleist threw off a comedy, and 
Zschokke the tale here given’? This anecdote will remind the reader of 
a amilar incident connected with the omgm of De la Motte Fouqué's 
celebrated tale, “ Sintram and his Companions.” 
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bay of Cannes, yet 1t 1s pretty well Lnown through 
all Provence It lies in the shade of lofty ever- 
: green palms, and daiker orange trees, but that 
alone e would not make it renowned Still ‘they say that there 
are grown the most luscious grapes, the sweetest roses, and the 
handsomest girls I don’t know but 161s so, im the meantime 
I believe 1t most readily Pity that Napoule 1s so small, and 
cannot produce more luscious grapes, fragrant roses, and hand- 
some maidens especially as we might then have some of them 
transplanted to our own country 

As, ever since the foundation of Napoule, all the Napoulese 
women have been beauties, so the little Marietta was a wonder of 
wonders, as the chronicles of the place declare She was called 
the d¢¢tZe Marietta, yet she was not smaller than a girl of seven- 
teen or thereabouts ought to be, seeing that her forehead just 
reached up to the lips of a grown man. 

The chronicles aforesaid had very good ground for speaking of 
Manetta I, had I stood in the shoes of the chronicler, would 
have done the same. For Marietta, who until lately had lived 
with her mother Manon at Avignon, when she came back to her 
birthplace quite upset the whole village Verily, not the 
houses, but the people and their heads, and not the heads of all 
the people, but of those particularly whose heads and hearts 
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are always in great danger when in the neighbourhood of two 
bright eyes I know very well that such a position 18 no joke 

Mother Manon would have done much better if she had 
remained at Avignon But she had been left a small inher- 
tance, by which she received at Napoule an estate consisting of 
some vinehills, and a house that Jay m the shadow of a rock, 
between certain olive-trees and African acacias ‘This 15 a kind 
of thing which no unprovided widow ever rejects, and accord- 
ingly, in her own estimation, she was rich and happy as though 
she were the Countess of Piovence, or something hike 1t 

So much the worse was it for the good people of Napoule 
They never suspected their muisfortunc, not having read in 
Homer how a single pretty woman had filled Greece and Lesser 
Asia with discord and war 


Manietta had scarcely been fourteen days in the house 
between the olive-trees and the African acacias, before every 
young man of Napoule knew that she lived there, and that there 
lived not in all Provence a more charming girl than the one in 
that house 

Went she through the village, sweeping lightly along hke a 
dressed-up angel, her frock, with its pale-green bodice, and 
orange-leaves and rose-buds upon the bosom of it, fluttering in 
the breeze, and flowers and mbbons waving about the stiaw 
bonnet which shaded hei beautiful features—yes, then the grave 
old men spake out, and the young ones were struck dumb, And 
everywhere, to the right and left, little windows and doors were 
open with “a good morning,” or “a good evening, Marietta,” as 
it might be, while she nodded to the mght and left with a 
pleasant smile 

The maidens of Napoule, particularly, became very serious 
about this time, for they, most of all, took the matter to heart. 
And they were not to be blamed for 1¢; for since the arnval of 
Manetta, more than one prospective groom had become cold, and 
more than one worshipper of some beloved one quite inconstant. 
There were bickerings and reproaches on all sides, many tears, 
pertinent lectures, and even rejections The talk was no longer 
of marriages, but of separations. They began to return their 
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pledges of truth, rings, ribbons, & The old persons took part 
with ther children, criminations and stiife spread from house 
to house it was most deplorable 

Marietta 1s the cause of all, said the maidens, first, then the 
mothers said 1t, next the fathers took it up, and finally, all— 
even the young men But Marietta, shielded by modesty and 
innocence, like the petals of the rose-bud 1m its dark green calyx, 
did not suspect the mischief of which she was the occasion, and 
continued courteous to everybody This touched the young men, 
who said, “ Why condemn the pure and harmless child—she 1s 
not guilty'’ Then the fathers said the same thing, then the 
mothers took it up, and finally, all—even the good maidens 
For, let who would talk with Marietta, she was sure to gain 
their esteem So, before half a year had passed, everybody had 
spoken to her, and everybody loved her But she did not 
suspect that she was the object of such general regard, as she 
had not before suspected that she was the object of dishke 
Does the violet, hidden in the down-trodden grass, think how 
sweet it 1s P 

Now, every one wished to make amends for the injustice they 
had done Marietta Sympathy deepened the tenderness of their 
attachment Marietta found herself greeted everywhere in a 
more friendly way than ever, she was more cordially welcomed, 
more heartily invited to the rural sports and dances 


All men, however, are not endowed with tender sympathy, 
some, alas! have hardened hearts 

A remarkable example of this hardness of heart was given by 
one Colin, the richest farmer and proprietor in Napoule, whose 
vineyards and olive-gardens, whose lemon and orange-trees, 
could hardly be counted m a day One thing particularly 
demonstrates the perverseness of his disposition—he was 
twenty-seven years old, and had never yet so much as spoken of 
love. 

True, all the people, especially damsels of a certain age, will- 
ingly forgave him this fault, and looked upon him as one of the 
best young men under the sun. His fine figure, his fresh unem- 
barrassed manner, his look, his laugh, enabled him to gain the 
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favourable opinion of the aforesaid people, who would have for- 
given him, had there been occasion, any sin you might name 
But the decision of such judges 1s not always to be trusted 

While both old and young at Napoule had become reconciled 
to the innocent Manetta, and proffered their sympathies to her, 
Colin was the only one who had no pity upon the poor child 
If Marietta was talked of, he became as dumb asa fish If he 
met her in the street, he would tuin red and white with anger, 
and cast sidelong glances at her of the most malicious kind 

If at evening the young people met upon the sea-shore near 
the old castle ruins, for sprightly pastimes or 1ural dances, or to 
sing catches, Colin was the merriest among them But as soon 
as Marietta arrived, the rascally fellow was silent, and all the 
gold in the world couldn’t make him smg What a pity, when 
he had such a fine voice! Everybody listened to 1t so willingly, 
and its store of songs was endless 

All the maidens looked kindly upon Colin, and he was friendly 
with all of them He had, as we have said, a roguish glance, 
which the lasses feared and loved, and 1t was so sweet, they 
would hke to have had 1t pamted JBut, as might naturally be 
expected, the offended Marietta did not look graciously upon him 
And in that she was perfectly rght Whether he smiled or not, 
it was all the same to her As to his roguish glance, why she 
would never hear if mentioned, and therein too she was perfectly 
right When he told a tale (and he knew thousands) and every- 
body listened, she nudged her neighbou, or perhaps threw tufts 
of grass at Pete: or Paul, and laughed and chattered, and did not 
listen to Colin at all This behaviour quite provoked the proud 
fellow, so that he would break off in the middle of his story and 
stalk sullenly away 

Revenge 1s sweet The daughter of mother Manon well knew 
how to triumph. Yet Marietta was a right good child, and 
really too tender-hearted If Colin was silent, it gave her pain. 
If he was downcast, she laughed no more. If he went away, she 
did not stay long behind, but hurried to her home, and wept 
tears of repentance 


* 


Father Jerome, the pastor of Napoule, was an old man of 
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seventy, who possessed every virtue, and only one failing, which 
was, that by reason of his advanced years, he was hard of hearing 
But on that very account his homilies were more acceptable to 
the children of his flock Tiue, he seldom preached but on two 
subjects, as if they comprehended the whole of religion It was 
either, “ Little children, love one another ,” or it was, ‘‘ Mysterious 
are the ways of Piovidence” And tiuly there 1s so much faith, 
love, and hope in these, that one might at a pinch be saved by 
them 

The Napoulese went to the annual maiket or fair of the city 
of Venice It was tiuly a joyful time, and thongh they had 
but httle gold to buy with, there were many goods to look at 
Now Marietta and mother Manon went to the faur with the rest, 
and Colin was also there He bought a great many cuiosities 
and tiifles for his firends—but he would not spend a farthing for 
Maiietta And yet he was always at her elbow, though he did 
not speak to her, nor she to him It was easy to sec that he 
was brooding over some scheme of wickedness 

Mother Manon stood gazing before a shop, when she suddenly 
exclaimed, “O Marietta, see that beautiful cup! A queen would 
not be ashamed to 1a18e 1t to her lips Only see! the edge 18 of 
dazzling gold, and the flowers upon it could not bloom more 
beautifully in the gaiden, although they are only painted And 
in the midst of this Paradise, pray see, Marietta, how the apples 
are smiling on the tiees! ‘They ae venly tempting And 
Adam cannot withstand it, as the enchanting Eve offers him one 
for food! And do see, how prettily the httle frisking lamb 
skips around the old tiger, and the snow-white dove, with its 
golden throat, stands there before the vulture, as if she would 
caress him !” 

Marietta could not satisfy herself with looking ‘* Had I such 
a cup, mother!” said she ‘“1t 1s fa. too beautiful to drink out 
of, I would place my flowe1s in 1t, and constantly peep into 
Paradise. We are at the fair at Venice, but when I look on the 
picture, I feel as if I were nm Eden ” 

So spoke Marietta, and called all her companions to the spot, 
to shaie her admiration of the cup, but the young men soon 
Joined the maidens, until at length almost half the inhabitants 
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of Napoule were assembled before the wonderfully beautiful cup 

But miraculously bédutiful was 1t mainly from its inestimable, 
translucent porcelain, with gilded handles and glowing colours 

They asked the merchant, tamidly, “ Sir, what 1s the price of 16 ?” 
He answered “ Among friends, 16 18 worth a hundied livres” 
Then they all became silent, and went away in despair When 
the Napoulese were all gone from the front of the shop, Colin came 
there by stealth, threw the merchant a hundred livres upon the 
counter, had the cup putin a box well packed with cotton, and then 
carried it off What evil plans he had in view no one would 
have surmised 

Near Napoule, on his way home, 1t being already dusk, he met 
old Jacques, the Justice’s servant returning from the fields. 
Jacques was a very good man, but excessively stupid. 

“TI will give thee money enough to get something to dink, 
Jacques,” said Colin, “if thou wilt bear this box to Manon’s 
house, and leave it theie, and‘°if any one should see thee, and 
inquire from whom the box came, say, ‘A stranger gave it to me.’ 
But disclose not my name, or I will ever detest thee ” 

Jacques promised this, took the drink-money and the box, and 
went with 1t towards the little dwelling between the olive trees 
and the African acacias. 

Before he armved there, he encountered his master, Justice 
Hautmartin, who asked, “ Jacques, what art thou carrying P” 

“ A box for mother Manon But, sir, I cannot say from whom 
if comes.” 

“ Why not?” 

“Because Mr Colin would always detest me ” 

“It 1s well that thou canst keep a secret But it 1s already 
late, give me the box, for I am going to morrow to see Mi: 
Manon, I will deliver it to her, and not betray that it came fiom 
Colin. It wall save thee a walk, and furnish me a good excuse 
for calling on the old lady ” 

Jacques gave the box to his master, whom he was accustomed 
to obey implicitly in all things. The Justice bore it into his 
chamber, and examined 1t by the hght with some cuniomty On 
the lid was neatly written with red chalk ‘‘For the lovely and 
dear Manetta.” But Herr Hautmartin well knew that this was 
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some of Colin’s mischief, and that some knavish trick lurl ed 
under the whole He therefore opened the box carefully, for fear 
that a mouse or rat should be concealed within When he 
beheld the wondrous cup, which he had seen at Venice, he was 
dreadfully shocked, for Herr Hautmartin was a skilful casuist, 
and knew how evil are the inventions and devices of the human 
heart He saw at once, that Colin designed this cup as a means 
of bringing misfortune upon Marietta perhaps to give out, when 
it should bein her possession, that 1t was the present of some suc- 
cessful lover in the town, or the hke, so that all decent people 
would thereafter keep aloof fiom Marietta Therefore Hen 
Hautmartin resolved, in order to prevent any evil reports, to 
profess himself the giver Moreover, he loved Marietta, and 
would gladly have seen her observe more strictly towards 
himself the saying of the grey headed priest Jerome, “ Little 
children, love one another” In truth, Herr Hautmartin was a 
little child of fifty years old, and Manietta did not think the 
saying applied particularly to him Mother Manon, on the 
contrary, thought that the Justice was a clever little child, he 
had gold, and a high 1eputation from one end of Napoule to the 
other And when the Justice spoke of marriage, and Manetta 
ran away in affright, mother Manon remained sitting, and had 
no fear for the tall, staid gentleman. It must also be confessed, 
that there were no faults in his person And although Colin 
might be the handsomest man 1n the village, yet the Justice far 
surpassed him in two things, namely, in the number of years, 
and in a very, very big nose Yes, this nose, which always 
went before the Justice lke a herald to proclaim his approach, 
was a real elephant among human noses 

With this proboscis, his good purpose, and the cup, the 
Justice went the following morning to the house between the 
olive-trees and the African acacias. 

“For the beautiful Marietta,” said he, “I hold nothing too 
costly, Yesterday you admired the cup at Venice to-day, 
allow me, lovely Marietta, to lay 1t and my devoted heart at 
your feet.” 

Manon and Marietta were transported beyond measure when 
they beheld the cup. Manon’s eyes glistened with delight; but 
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Marietta turned and gaid, “I can neither take your heart no 
your cup ” 

Then mother Manon was angry, and cried out “But I 
accept both heart and cup Qh, thou httle fool, how long wilt 
thou despise thy good fortune! For whom dost thou tarry ? 
Will a count of Provence make thee his bride, that thou scornest 
the Justice of NapouleP I know better how to look after thy 
interests Herr Hautmartin, I deem it an honour to call you 
my son-in-law ” 

Then Marietta went out and wept bitterly, and hated the 
beautiful cup with all her heat 

But the Justice, drawing the palm of his hand over his nose, 
spoke thus judiciously 

‘* Mother Manon, hurry nothing ‘The dove will at length, 
when it learns to know me better, give way I am not im- 
patient I have some skill among women, and before a quarter 
of a year passes by, I will insinuate myself into Manetta’s good 
graces ” 

“‘Thy nose 1s too large for that,” whispered Marietta, who 
listened outside the door, and laughed to herself In fact, the 
quarter of the year passed by, and Herr Hautmartin had not yet 
pierced her heart even with the tip of his nose. 


During this quarter of a year Manetta had other affairs to 
attend to The cup gave her much vexation and trouble, and 
something else besides 

For a fortnight nothing else was talked of in Napoule, and 
every one said, It 1s a present from the Justice, and the marnage 
1s already agreed upon Marietta solemnly declared to all her 
companions, that she would rather plunge to the bottom of the 
sea than marry the Justice, but the maidens continued to 
banter her all the more, saying, “ Oh, how blissful 16 must be to 
have a husband with such a nose!’—This was her first 
vexation 

Then mother Manon had the cruelty to force Marietta to rinse 
out the cup every morning at the spring under the rock, and to 
fill 1t with fresh flowers. She hoped by,this to accustom Marietta 
to the cup and heart of the giver. But Marietta contimued to 
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haté both the gift and giver, and he: work at the ép.ing became 
an actual punishment —Second vexation 

Then, when in the morning she came to the spring, twice 
every week she found on the rock, immediately over it, some 
most beautiful flowers, handsomely arranged all ready for the 
decoration of the cup And on the flower stalk a strip of paper 
was always tied, on which was written, Dram Marizetra Now 
no one need expect to impose upon little Marietta, as if magi- 
cians and faines were still in the world Consequently she 
new that both the flowers and papers must have come fiom 
Herr Hautmaitin Marietta, indeed, would not smell them 
because the living breath from out the Justice’s nose had per- 
fumed them Neveitheless, she took the flowers, because they 
were fine: than wild flowers, and tore the shp of paper in a 
thousand pieces, which she strewed upon the spot where the 
flowers usually lay But this did not vex Justico Hautmartin, 
whose love was unparalleled in its hind, as his nose was 1n its 
kind —Thnd vexation 

At length 1t came out in conversation with Herr Hautmartin, 
that he was not the giver of the beautiful flowers Then, who 
could 1t beP Marietta was utterly astounded at the unexpected 
discovery Thenceforth she took the flowers from the rock more 
hindly, but further, Manetta was—what maidens are not wont 
to be—very inquisitive She conjectured first this and then that 
young man in Napoule Yet her conjectures were in vain She 
looked and listened far into the night, she rose earlier than 
usual But she looked and listened in vain And still twice a 
week in the morning, the miraculous flowers lay upon the rock, 
and upon the stip of paper wound round them she always read 
the silent sigh, Dear Marietta! Such an incident would have 
made even the most indifferent inquisitive, But curiosity at 
length became a burning pain.—Fourth vexation. 


On a summer might, when 1 was far too warm for rest, 
Marietta awoke very early, and could not resume her sleep. 
Therefore she sprang joyously from her couch, as the first 
streaks of dawn flashed against the window of her little chamber, 
ever the waves of the sea and the Lerman Isles, dressed herself, 
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and went out to wagh her face and arms in the cold spring. 
She took her hat with her, mtending to take a walk by the sea 
shore, as she knew a retired place for bathing 

In order to reach this retired spot, 16 was necessary to pass 
over the rocks behind the house, and thence down through the 
orange and palm-trees. On this occasion Marietta could not 
pass through them, for under the youngest and most slender of 
the palms lay a tall young man, in profound sleep—and near 
him a nosegay of most splendid flowers. A white paper lay 
thereon, from which, probably, a sigh was again breathing. 
How could Marietta get by there P 

She stood still, trembling with fiight She would go home 
again Hardly had she retreated a couple of steps, ere she 
looked again at the sleeper, and remained motionless Yet the 
distance prevented her from recognising his face Now the 
mystery was to be solved, or never She tripped lightly nearer 
to the palms—but he seemed to stir—then she ran again 
towards the cottage. His movements were but the fearful 
imaginings of Marietta, now she returned again on her way 
towards the palms—but his sleep might perhaps be only dis- 
sembled—swiftly she ran towards the cottage—but who would 
flee for a mere probability P She trod more boldJy the path to- 
wards the palms 

With these fluctuations of her timid and joyous spirit, between 
fright and curiosity, with these to-and-fro trippings between the 
house and the palm-trees, she at length nearly approached the 
sleeper, at the same time curiosity became more powerful than 
fear. 

“What is he tome? My way leads me directly past him 
Whether he sleeps or wahes, I will go straight on.” Sothought 
Manon’s daughter But she passed not by, but stood looking 
directly in the face of the flower-giver, 1n order to be certain who 
it was. Besides, he slept as if 1t were the first time in a month. 
And who was 1t? Now, who else should it be, but the arch, 
wicked Colin ? 

So 1t was he who had annoyed the gentle maiden, and given 
her so much trouble with Herr Hautmartin, because he bore a 
grudge against her; he had been the one who had teased her 
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with flowers in oder to toiture her cuiiosity. WhercforeP Ile 
hated Marietta He behaved himself always most shamefully 
towards the poo: child He avoided her when he could, and 
when he could not, he grieved the good-natured littleone With 
all the maidens of Napoule he was more chatty, friendly, 
courteous, than towards Marietta Consider—-he had never 
once asked her to dance, and yet she danced bewitchingly! 

Now there he lay, surprised, taken in the act Revenge 
swelled in Marietta’s bosom What disgrace could she subject 
him toP She took the nosegay, unloosed 1t, strewed his present 
over the sleeper in scorn But the paper, on which appeared 
again the sigh, “ DEarn Marietta,” she retained, and thiust 
quickly into her bosom She wished to preserve this proof of 
his handwriting Manetta was sly Now she would go away. 
But her revenge was not yet satisfied She could not leave the 
place without returning Colin’s ill-will She took the violet- 
coloured silken 1:bbon from her hat, and thew it hghtly around 
the sleeper’s arm and around the tiee, and with three knots tied 
Colin fast Now when he awoke, how astomshed he would be! 
How his curiosity would torment him to ascertain who had 
played him this trick' That he could not possibly discover. So 
much the better, 1t served him 11ght 

Marietta had only been too lenicnt towards him She scemed 
to regret he: work when she had finished 16 Her bosom 
thiobbed impetuously. Indeed, I believe that a little tear filled 
her eye, as she compassionately gazed upon the guilty one. 
Slowly she retreated to the orange-grove by the 10cks—she 
looked around often—slowly ascended the rocks, loohing down 
among the palm-trees as she ascended. Then she hastened to 
mother Manon, who was calling her. 


That very day Colin practised new mischief What did he? 
He wished to shame the poor Marietta publicly Ah! she never 
thought that every one in Napoule knew her violet-coloured 
ribbon! Colin remembered 1t but too well. Proudly he bound 
it around his hat, and exhibited it to the gaze of all the world as 
a conquest, And male and female cried out, “ He had received 
it from Marietta!” And all the maidens said angmily, “The 
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reprobate!” And all ¢he young men who liked to see Marietta, 
cried out, “ The reprobate !” 

“How, mother Manon,” shrieked the Justice Hautmartin, 
when he came to her house—and he shrieked so loudly, that it 
re-echoed wonderfully through his nose—“ how! do you suffer 
thisP my betrothed presents the young proprietor Colin with 
her hatband! It 1s high time that we celebrate our nuptials 
When that 1s over, then I shall have a nght to speah ” 

* You have aright!” answered mother Manon “if things are 
so, the marriage must take place forthwith When that 1s done, 
all will go nght ” 

* But, mother Manon, Marietta always 1efuses to give me her 
consent ” 

* Prepare the marriage-feast ” 

“But she will not even look kindly at me, and when I sea 
myself at her side, the little savage jumps up and runs away.” 

“ Justice, only prepare the mairiage-feast ” 

“ But if Marietta resists-——” 

“ We will take her by surprise We will go to Father Jerome 
on Monday morning early, and he shall quietly celebrate the 
marriage This we can easily accomplish with him. I am her 
mother. You the first yudicial person in Napoule He must 
obey Manietta nced know nothing about it Early on Monday 
morning I will send her to Father Jerome all alone, with a 
message, so that she will suspect nothing Then the Priest shall 
speak earnestly to her. Half an hour afterwards we two will 
come Then swiftly to the altar And even if Manetta should 
then say no, what consequence 1s it? The old Priest can hear 
nothing But till then, mum to Marietta and all Napoule ” 

So the secret remained with the two Marietta dreamed not 
of the good luck which was in store for her She thought only 
of Colin’s wickedness, which had made her the common talk of 
the whole place. Oh, how she repented her heedlessness about 
the ribbon !—and yet in her heart she forgave the reprobate his 
trime. Marietta was far too good She told her mother, she 
told all her playmates, “ Colin has found my lost hatband, and 
wishes to vex me with it You all know that Colin was always 
Ul-disposed towards me, and always sought to mortify me,” 
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Ah, the poor child! she knew not what new abomination the 
malicious fellow was again contriving 


Early in the morning Marietta went to the spring with the 
cup. There were no flowers yet on the rock. It was still quite 
early, for the sun had scarcely 11sen from the sea 

Footsteps were heard Colin came in sight, the flowers in his 
hand Marietta became very red Colin stammered out, “ Good 
morning, Marietta,” but the greeting came not from his heart 
—he could hardly bring it over his lips 

“Why dost thou wear my nbbon so publicly, Colin P” said 
Manietta, and placed the cup upon the rock, ‘I did not give it 
thee ” 

“ Thou didst not give 1¢ to me, dear Marietta P” asked he, and 
inward rage made him deadly pale 

Marietta was ashamed of the falsehood, diooped her eyelids, 
and said, after awhile, “ Well, I did give it to thee, yet thou 
shouldst not have worn it so openly Give it me back again ” 

Slowly he untied 1t, his anger was so great that he could not 
prevent the tears from filling his eyes, nor the sighs from 
escaping his breast ‘ Dear Marietta, leave thy mbbon with 
me,” said he softly 

“No,” answered she 

Then his suppressed passion changed into desperation. 
Sighing, he looked towards heaven, then sadly on Marietta, 
who, silent and abashed, stood by the spring with downcast eyes. 

He wound the violet-coloured mbbon around the stalks of the 
flowers—said, “‘ There, take them all!” and threw the flowers 
so spitefully against the magnificent cup upon the rock, that it 
was thiown down and dashed to pieces Maliciously he fled away. 

Mother Manon, lurking behind the window, had seen and 
heard all When the cup broke, hearing and sight left her. She 
was scarcely able to speak for very horror And as she pushed 
with all her strength against the narrow window, to shout after 
the guilty one, 1t gave way, and with one crash fell to the earth 
snd was shattered in pieces 

So much ill luck would have discomposed any other woman. 
But Manon +ooa recovered herself. “ How lucky that I was @ 
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witness to this roguery f exclaimed she, “ he must to the Justice, 
He shall replace both cup and window-sash with his gold It 
will give arich dowry to Manetta” But when Marietta brought 
in the fiagments of the shattered cup, when Manon saw the 
Paradise lost, Adam without a head, and of Eve not a solitary 
limb 1emaining, the serpent unhwt triumpling, the tiger safe, 
but the little lamb gone even to the very tail, as if the tiger had 
swallowed it, then mother Manon scieamed forth curses against 
Colin, and said, “ One can casily see that this fall came from the 
evil one too” 


She took the cup in one hand, Marietta in the other, and went 
about nine o'clock to where Herr Hautmartin was wont to sit in 
judgment She there made a great outcry, and showed the 
broken cup and the Paradise lost Marietta wept bitterly 

The Justice when he saw the broken cup and his beautiful 
bride 1n tears, flow into so violent a rage towards Colin, that his 
nose was as violet coloured as Marietta’s well known hatband 
He immediately despatched his bailiffs to biing the c.immal 
before him 

Colin came overwhelmed with gnef Mother Manon now 
repeated her complaint with great eloquence, before justice, bailiffs, 
and sciibes But Colin listened not He stepped to Marietta, 
and whispered to hei, “ Forgive me, dear Marietta, as I foigive 
thee. I broke thy cup umntentionally , but thou—thou hast 
biohen my heart ” 

‘‘What whisperg 19 that?” cred Herr Hautmartin, with 
magisterial authouty ‘ Hearlen to this accusation, and defend 
yourself,” 

“T have nought todefend I broke the cup against my will,” 
said Colin 

“That I verily believe,” said Marietta sobbing , “I am as guilty 
as he, for I offended and angered him,—then he thew the 
ribbon and flowers to me. He could not help it” 

‘* Well, I should like to hnow,” cried mother Manon, “do you 
intend to defend him? Mn: Justice, pronounce his sentence, 
He has broken the cup, and he does not deny 1t, and J, on his 
account, the window— will he deny that? Let us see!” 
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Since you cannot deny 1t, Mr Colin,” said the Justice, “ you 
must pay three hundred livres for the cup, for it 1s worth that, 
and then for——” 

“No,” interrupted Colin, “it 1s not worth so much I 
bought 16 at Venice, at the fair, fo. Manetta, for one hundred 
livres ” 

**You bought it, Sir Biazenface!”’ shrieked the Justice, and 
lus whole face became hike Marietta’s hatband He could not or 
would not say more, for he diealed a disagreeable investigation 
of the matter 

But Colin was vexed at the imputation, and said, “I sent this 
cup on the evening of the fair, by your own servant, to Marietta. 
There stands Jacques 1n the door He 1s a witness Speak, 
Jacques, did I not give thee the box to cairy to Mrs Manon P” 

Herr Hautmartin wished to interrupt the conversation by 
speaking loudly But the simple Jacques said, “ Only recollect, 
Ife1. Jttstice, you took away Colin’s box fiom me, and caziied 
what was in it to Fiau Manon The box lies even now there 
under the papers ” 

Then the bailiffs were ordered to remove the simpleton, and 
Colin was also dnected to retire, until he should be sent for again 

“Very well, Mr Justice,” interposed Colin, “ but this busi- 
ness shall be your last in Napoule I know this, that you would 
ingiatiate yourself with Frau Manon and Marietta by means of 
my property When you want me, you will have to ride to 
Grasse to the Governor’s ” With that Colin departed 

Herr Hautmartin was quite puzzled with this affair, and in 
his confusion knew not what he was about Mrs Manon shook 
her head The affair was dark and mysteiious to her. “ Who 
will now pay me for the broken cup?” she asked 

‘To me,” said Marietta, with glowing, brightened coun- 
tenance, ‘‘¢o me it 1s alieady paid foi.” 





Colin rode that same day to the Governor, at Grasse, and 
came back early the next mormng But M: Hautmaitin only 
laughed at him, and removed all mother Manon’s suspicions, by 
vowing he would let his nose be cut off, if Colm did not pay 
three hundred livres for the brohen cup. He also went with 
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mother Manon to talk with Father Jerome about the marnage, 
and impressed upon him the necessity of earnestly setting before 
Mauietta her duty, as an obedient daughter, of not opposing the 
will of her mother in her marriage This the pious old man 
promised, although he understood not the half of what they 
shouted in his eat 

Marietta took the broken cup into her bed chamber, and now 
truly loved 1t, and 1t was as if Paradise were planted in her 
bosom, since 1t had been destroyed on the cup 

When Monday morning came, mother Manon said to her 
daughter, “‘Diess yourself handsomely, and catry this myrtle 
wieath to Father Jerome, he wants 1t fora biide” Marietta 
dressed herself in her Sunday clothes, took the myrtle wieath 
unsuspiciously, and carried 1t to Father Jerome 

On the way Colin met her, and greeted her joyfully, though 
timidly And when she told him where she was taking the 
wreath, Colin said, “I am goimg the same way, for I am 
carrying the money for the Church’s tenths to the Priest” 
And as they went on, he took her hand silently, and both 
trembled as if they had designed some great crime against each 
other 

“ Hast thou forgiven me P” whispered Colin anxiously ‘“ Ah, 
Marictta! what have I done to thee, that thou ait so cruel to 
wards me P” 

She could only say, “ Be quiet, Colin, you shall have the 
ribbon again, and I will preserve the cup, since 1t came from 
you! Did it really come fiom you P” 

“Ah, Mazctta! canst thou donbt 1t? AIl I have I would 
gladly give thee Wilt thou hereafter be as kind to me as thou 
ait to others P” 

She replied not But as she entered the parsonage, she 
looked aside at him, and when she saw his fine eyes filled with 
teais, she whispered softly, “ Dear Colin!’ Then he bent down 
and kissed her hand With this, the door of a chamber opened, 
and Father Jerome, with venerable aspect, stood before them 
The young couple had nealy fallen from giddiness, and they 
held fast to each other I know not whether tlus was the effect 
of the hand-hissing, or the awe thev felt for the sage, 
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Marietta handed him the myrtle wreath He laid 1t upon her 
head, and said, “‘ My dear children, love one another,” and then 
urged the good maiden m the most touching and pathetic 
manner to love Colin For the old gentleman, from his hard 
ness of hearing, had either mistaken the name of the bridegroom, 
o. from want of memory forgotten 1t, and thought Colin must 
be the bridegioom, 

Then Marietta’s heart softened under the exhortation of the 
venerable father, and sith tears and sobs she exclaimed, *‘ Ah, I 
have loved him for a long time, but he hates me!” 

“T hate thee, Maiietta P” cried Colin, “ my soul has lived only 
in thee since thou camest to Napoule O Marietta, how could I 
hope and believe that thou didst love me? Doevs not all Napoule 
wo1ship thee P” 

“Why then, dost thou avoid me, Colin, and prefer all my 
companions before me P” 

*O Marietta! I feared and tiembled with love and anxiety 
when I beheld thee, I had not the courage to approach thee, 
and when I was away fiom thee, I was miserable ” 

As they talked thus with each other, the good father thought 
they were quarielling, and he threw his arms around them, 
brought them togethe, and said imploringly, “ Little childien, 
little children, love one another !” 

Then Marictta sank on Colin’s bieast, and Colin threw his 
arms around her, and both faces beamed withiapture They 
forgot the priest, the whole world Colin’s lips Lung upon 
Marietta’s sweet mouth It was indeed only a kiss, but a kiss 
of sweetest sclf-forgetfulness Each was sunk into the other 
Both had so completely lost their recollection, that unwittingly 
they followed the delighted Father Jerome into the church, and 
before the altar 

‘* Marietta!” sighed he. 

Colin '” sighed she 

In the church there were many devout worshippeis, but they 
witnessed Colin’s and Marietta’s marriage with amazement. 
Many ran out before the close of the ceremony to spread the 
news in every direction throughout Napoule. “Colin and 
Manietta are married |" 
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When the solemnisafion was over, Father Jerome honestly 
rejoiced that he had succeeded so well, and that such httle 
opposition had been made by the partics He led them into the 
parsonage. 


Then mother Manon arrived, breathless, she had waited at 
home a long time for the bridegroom He had not arrived. At 
the last stroke of the clock she grew anxious, and went to Heir 
Hautmaitin’s. There a new surprise awaited her She leained 
that the Governor, together with the officers of the Viguerie, had 
appeared, and taken possession of the accounts, chests, and papers 
of the Justice, and at the same time arrested Herr Hautmartin. 

‘This surely 1s the work of that wicked Colin,” thought she, 
and hurried to the parsonage, in order to apologise to Father 
Jerome for delaying the manage The good grey headed old 
man advanced towaids her, proud of his work, and leading by the 
hand the newly-married pair 

Now mother Manon lost her wits and her speech in good 
earnest, when she learned what had happened. But Colin had 
move thoughts and poweis of speech than in his whole previous 
life He told of his love and the broken cup, the falsehood of the 
Justice, and how he had unmasked this unjust magistrate in the 
Viguerie at Grasse Then he besought mother Manon’s blessing, 
since all this had happened without any fault on the part of 
Manietta o1 himself 

Father Jerome, who for a long while could not make out what 
had happened, when he received a full explanation of the mariage 
through nustake, folded his hands, and exclaimed, with uplifted 
eyes, “ Wonderful are the dispensations of Providence!’ Colin 
and Marietta hissed his hands, mothe: Manon, at the same time, 
gave the young couple he: blessing, but 1cmarhed incidentally, 
that bo: head seemed tuined round 

Fiau Manon herself was pleased with he: son-in-law, when she 
came to know the full extent of his property, and especially when 
she found that He:r Hautmartin and his nose had been taken as 
piisoner to Grasse. 

“But am I, then, really a wife?” asked Marietta; “ and 
really Colin’s wife ?” 
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Mother Manon nodded her head, and Manetta hung upon 
Colin’s aim Thus they went to Colin’s faim, to his dwellings 
house, through the garden 

“Look at the flowers, Marietta,” said Colin, “ how carefully I 
cultivated them for your cup!” 

Colin, who had not expected so pleasant an event, now prepared 
a wedding feast on the spu: of the occasion, Two days was it 
continued All Napoule was feasted. Who shall describe Colin’s 
rapture and extravagance P 


The broken cup 1s preserved in the family to the picsent day, 
as a memouial and sacied relic 
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Lupwic Trecxk was born at Berlin in 1773, and completed his studies 
at the University of that city In 1819 he returned to his native 
country, after a lengthened visit to England and Italy, and since 1825 
has chiefly resided at Dresden, in the capacity of councillor to the court 
Honours have also been showered upon him by the King of Prussia, 
who has placed a suite of apa:tments in the palace of Sans Souc: at 
his disposal, whenever he chooses to inhabit them Tieck began his 
hterary career with ‘‘ Abdallah ,’’ an Eastern tale of great power, in 
which, however, the influence of Rousseau 1s very evident “ Wil. 
ham Lovell’? was his next production, and although well written 
upon the whole, 1t has some of the crudeness of youth and inexper- 
ence But Tieck's powers were of a nature that only needed prac. 
tice and time to attain great populanty and distinction His ‘* Peter 
Lebrecht’’ and ‘* Peter Lebrecht’s Volksmarchen,’’ published in 
1795, laid the basis of his popularity as a romancist ‘‘ Blaubart’’ 
and ‘“‘ Der gestiefelte Kater” are striking instances of his peculiar 
talent for keen satire mm sportive poetry ‘ Franz Sternbald’s Wan- 
derungen,’’ written in conjunction with his friend Wackenroder, 
displays a warm love for the fine arts, very much opposed to the 
soulless criticism then mm vogue A clever translation of ‘* Don 
Quixote” followed next, and the dramatic tale of ‘‘ Genofeva,’’ in 
which the religious feelings of the middle ages were clothed in the 
garb of the lyric muse, and exhibited in the most fascinating poetical 
aspect In ‘‘ Kaiser Octavian’? he was not so successful, The 
‘¢ Minnelieder aus dem Schwabischen Zeitalter’’ 1s a most admirable 
collection of ancient love-songs of a naive and winning character, 
The ‘‘ Phantasus’’ (1812) 1s a collection of tales of great populanty 
and power Tueck has treated the traditional tale mn the most poetical 
spirit, and his success in this path 1s undemable He seems without 
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an effort to throw himself back with full trust and beuer into the 
spirit of olden times, when the agency of an invisible world formed 
an article of belief, and exercised the strongest influence on the con- 
duct of life, a time of supposed prodigies and omens, and secret 
charms, whose agency pervaded and controlled the course of nature. 
In reading the best of these legends of Tieck, such as ‘‘ The Fair 
VF ckbert,’’ ‘“* The Love-Charm,” or ‘‘ Peter of Abano,” we feel that 
he has the power of carrying us back, in advanced age, into the very 
realm of fairy land, and subjecting us anew to the influence of child- 
hood ‘‘ These legends (says Dr Bisset Hawkins in his Germany) 
have a freshness about them lke that of the earliest morning, a 
sweetness as of wild flowers, and a calm beauty, caught as it were 
from a radiant sunset or a rising morn The reader of the Runen- 
berg 1s brought face to face with the presiding spirits of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms now he feels as 1f he were embosomed in 
luxurious vegetation, bathed 1n fertilising dew, and fanned by balmy 
zephyrs, and now as if he were transported to cavern depths or 
darkest mines, where mountain spirits exercise an unholy influence ” 
Tieck was the first poet among the Germans who gave himself with 
all his soul to the ‘‘ somanitsche schule’’ (as 1t1s called), and his ap- 
pearance in that character indicates the turning point between the old 
and new schools, and has produced effects of inappreciable value,— 
effects felt throughout the whole domain of hterature and the fine 
arts He 1s no mere imitator of the dead past He has united the 
living past and the living present, and in this way he has effected an 
union between the two great periods of the mtellectual history ot 
Germany, an union that must for ever place him in the highest rank of 
national benefactors ‘lieck was called to this more than any other 
hiving writer In him—the most German poct, as he has been styled 
—the Germans saw the genius of old Germany born again, and rise, 
hke a phoenix, from its ashes ‘Tuiecks poems are so truly national, 
that they may be said to belong to both periods of German literature 
By his dramatic criticisms he has done much to improve and elevate 
the national taste, which had been debased by the frivolous produc- 
fions of Kotzebue and his school In 1805, in conjunction with W. 
4.. Schlegel, Tieck published the works of his lamented and highly- 
gifted friend Novalis Soon after this he went to Italy, and occu- 
pied himself much at Rome with the ancient German mss 1n the 
library of the Vatican Towards the end of 1806, he returned to 
Germany, and, while at Munich, suffered the first attack of a painful 
rheumatism, which for a long périod prevented him from giving the 
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public any thing hew In 1814 and 1816 his “* Old Enghsh Lheatre’’ 
appeared in two volumes He has also published two volumes of a 
similar work on the old German theatre In London, where he was re- 
ceived in 1818 with great attention and respect, he much increased 
his stock of materials for his larger work on Shakspeare, to which his 
** Shakespeare’s Vorschule’’ (Leipzig, 1827) may be considered as an 
introduction Since 1819 he has chiefly resided at Dresden, inces- 
santly engaged in literary pursuits, and no stranger of any pretensions 
to a love for literature, or a respect for its gifted illustrators and 
ornaments, visits that beautiful and romantic city without seeing or 
calling upon the distingu shed subject of these brief remarks It has 
been well and truly said, that ‘‘ the true poet of any time 1s he who can 
make that time transparent, who can let his readers in behind the 
curtain of their own souls, and that of the society in which they live, 
and shew them what they are all doing, hoping, fearing, clear up 
their cloudy perceptions, and say further what they would say for 
themselves if they could This 1s exactly what ‘lieck does All 
Europe over, there 1s a move forwa:d—a cry of hunger and thirst for 
something deeper and truer , and to this move, no living man has more 
contributed than Ludwig Tieck He 1» the last, the only survivor of the 
noble band of German poets, and Europe has not a man of whom she 
18 more justly proud The morning of his life opened in storm and 
tempest, hke some infant river just starting from its snowy cradle 
in its native mountains Hus strong mind broke fiercely and im- 
petuously from the clouds of error, and unbelief, and freezing scep- 
ticism, mm which it was nurtured, at first with loud questionings of 
fate, troubled and dark, yet with a. its failings flung round itself im 
the wildest profusion rays ana flashes of exquisite beauty It rolls on 
down from its mountains , 1t has swept now over every rock and shoal, 
and flows on calm, serene, and deep, and clear, through shining fields, 
and woods, and villages, and happy men and women, bearing on its 
broad bosom all who trust themselves on it for profit or enjoyment, 
from the tiny pleasure boat of the young lover, to the tall ship sweep- 
ing proudly forward laden with the choicest fruits and produce of 
every clime ’’#* 

Several of Tieck s works have appeared in English, especially a 
selection from his romantic tales, under the title of ‘Tales from the 
Phantasus of Ludwig Tieck” (Burns) What follows 1s of a different 
kind, and has, we believe, never been translated before It profess 


* Vide preface to Tieck’s Tales (Burns) 
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to be of the class of theehistorical romance, but 1 may be remarked, 
that “Camoens,” both in its outline and details (even down to the 


negro servant), 18, with very little exception, in strict accordance with 
historical facts, 
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CHAPTER I, 


T was a bright cheerful morning when the noble 
Countess Catharina sat in a thoughtful mood m 
her garden pavilion, her large eyes resting upon 
the rich blossoms of the pomegranates, which 
were growing by the side of a fountain, in whose 
basin small gold fishes were seen sparkling, 

wiile her granddaughter, Donna Maria, a child of twelve 

years of age, arranged roses and carnations m the nich and 
beautiful vases which adorned the corners of the large and 
cool apartment 

The countess was roused from her reverie by the exclama- 
tion of the child, “There he 1s again!” 

‘“What are you saying P” asked Donna Catharina, nsing 
from her chair 

“That one-eyed man 18 there again, who 1s always wan- 
dering about,” said the young lady, “and looking through 
the trellis-work into our garden I have observed him now 
for three days I think he must be admiring the fountain 
and the flower-bed. He 1s a fine-looking old man.” 
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Catharina went sl&wly towards the window, looked at the 
wanderer, and said, ‘ Poor, like the rest Ido not like this 
spying and lurking about, we hear so much of robberies and 
deeds of violence, and our small castle stands rather solitary 
here ” 

“Oh, grandmamma!’ exclaimed the child, ** you ara 
always so suspicious People are not so bad as you say they 
are, we have only trouble upon trouble when we cease to 
trust ” 

“TIappy child!’ said Catharina, kissing the white fore- 
head of the beautiful girl, “it 1s sad to think that this sim- 
platy of mind must rmpen into distrust Thus it 1s with the 
fair blossoms of the apple-tree mn spring they come forth, 
making the breath of morning odorous with their fragrance, 
they then fall wearied and colourless upon the ground, the 
fruit gains strength, the apple reddens and ripens—for cor- 
ruption, and thus passes away all that 1s bright and lovely ” 

‘But they come again,” said the child ‘‘ God 1s never 
wearied of wakening up the flowers when they die. It1s true 
they are not the same, but are they not quite as beautiful 
ws were the others? The little lambs and kids in the moun- 
tains where we lived before were new every year We must 
reconcile ourselves to all these changes, aud it 1s very easy 
to do this ” 

‘‘ Changes indeed!” said Catharina asiae, * those who 
can yield to them are happy in their own way ” 

She now turned inquisitively towards the highway, which 
was overlooked by a side window. A lame negro limped 
past, who cordially greeted the man with the one eye. They 
spoke earnestly to each other, while the black slave handed 
a packet and some gold to the stranger, who then laid huis 
hand confidingly upon the shoulder of the former, looked 
ito his large black eyes, and said some words, at which the 
negro shook his curly head They once more conversed 
confidentially, and afterwards went away, the old man, as if 
wearied, leaning for support upon his compamon 

‘This unknown person,” said Catharina, ‘ who watches 
my house so closely, pleases me Jess and less, What can he 
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have to do with that miserable slave? Am I to be molested 
for ever? I almost regret that I have quitted my beautiful 
valley among the mountains, melancholy and dread of man- 
kind seem to follow me wherever I go ” 

‘¢' You see, then, dear grandmamme,” said the little girl, 
looking very archly at her, that what I told you would be 
the case, has just come to pass Among the mountains you 
were afraid of every poor shepherd, and said that loneliness 
did not suit you, but that the large city—the great Lisbon - 
would make you all nght We have now been here some 
days, and what better 1s 1t? The noise of the town and the 
bustle of the harbour disturbs you, then, when we come to 
this beautiful garden-house, you say 1t 1s too silent, and every 
traveller or passer-by annoys you Now, the man with the 
one eye looks so pleasant—indeed, so handsome—that I could 
trust myself very well with him, should he speak to me 
The black negro I like too he seems as if he were a play- 
fellow for mis old companion, and when I saw him, I could 
not help thinking of my pretty poodle-dog, who used to 
shake his head when he wished to leap, just as he did. I 
am sure my little dog, when he 1s beside the people in the 
gardens, will still remember me, for he was very fond of 
company.” 

In this manner the lively child went on, and Catharina 
appeared to become almost cheerful, as she listened to the 
merry prattle of the light-hearted girl 

Riders now made their appearance at the gate of the 
castle, who immediately afterwards entered They were the 
old Marquis de Castro, and Count Ferdinand, the young 
nephew of Catharina A servant having announced them, 
then took charge of the retinue and horses of the visitors 

The old marquis and his youthful companion greeted the 
noble lady with profound respect ‘I hope, my dear coun- 
tess,’’ said the former, ‘‘ that you feel yourself im better health 
to-day than you did yesterday Are you yet reconciled to 
your residence, your garden, and to this lovely prospect? and 
how 1s the pain in your head, which tormented 3 ou so much ?” 

* J am quite well, my fmend,” rephed Catharma in 9 
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cheerful voice, **aséwell as I can ever hope to be the true 
happiness of man consists in requiring but little, thus the 
reasonable find few causes of complaint ”’ 

““'Were we all as sadly resigned as you are, noble lady,” 
said the marquis, “there would be as little grief among us as 
joy ButI trust that the city of your birth, which you have 
not seen for a very long time past, the movement of the busy 
world, the sight of the nver with its many ships, and this 
wide extensive view, bounded only by the mountains of Cintra, 
these magnificent pomegranate, orange, and lemon trees that 
adorn your garden, all combined, will ouce more attune your 
mind to poetry ”’ 

‘¢ Poetry '”? exclaimed Catharina, in a tone wluch sounded 
almost harsh ‘‘I am contented,” she added, more mildly, 
“and notwithstanding many sorrows, I have much to ace 
knowledge which the goodness of God has done for me ”’ 

The marquis for a moment appeared embarrassed , but 
afterwards taking hold of the delicate white hand of the 
speaker, and looking at her with a smile, said 1n a gentle tone, 
‘¢ You could not surely misunderstand my good wishes ” 

‘‘Certainly not,”’? answered Catharina, pressing his hand, 
‘‘ The past 18 past, we hnow that we often make our own fate, 
you were always my friend, and have continued such, how 
ungrateful should I be, could I forget all this!” 

The marquis then turned towards the merry girl, and said, 
‘Well, Maria, are you contented to reside here ?”’ 

“‘ Quite so,’”” answered she , “‘ only my duenna 1s constantly 
dressing and adorning me, because, as she says, you or the 
young count may suddenly come in, and 1f we do nothing but 
put on and put off our clothes, 1t 1s impossible to think of any 
thing else ” 

“‘ Do you really think so?” asked the marquis, laughing. 

“Certainly I do,’’ answered Mana, earnestly , ‘‘for if we 
never think beyond the present time, we possess nothing in 
reality, because every thing passes so soon away, and becomes 
as if 1t had never been, or as if we had never knownit Now 
in the morning there are moments when I think again of the 
valley among the mountains where we lived before, the yine- 
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yards there, the gardener, his pretty young wife and child, 
my playful kid, which must now be grown larger, the water- 
fall, and the young shepherd who played so sweetly on his 
pipe, oh, yes, I remember them all, every thing ” 

‘“‘It has certainly not yet been neccessary for you to exei- 
cise the art of forgetfulness,”’ said Catharina ‘‘ What 1s there 
which man does not collect in the happy ulusion that every 
bright thing 1s a treasure? Yet afterwards the soul longs and 
strives to free itself from such thoughts and recollections. 
We are only permitted to anticipate , reality we never find ”’ 

“If that be true,” said her nephew, “ we cannot act upon 
the belief too soon, so that what 1s called loss may be no loss 
to us, for if indeel there 1s no such reality as possession, 
there can be no strength required to renounce a nonentity ”’ 

“‘Let us leave off these gloomy disquisitions,” said the 
marquis, with an assumed air of cheerfulness, while he turned 
the look of pity with which he had been regarding Catharina 
upon the smiling child ‘It 1s our duty to live in activity, 
and during this life to acquire capabilities for another state 
of existence It1s for this purpose that there have been given 
to us so many different powers of mind, so many various 
inclinations and objects of pursuit, and we ought to shun 
neither earnest endeavour nor vigorous combat, any more 
than we do the happiness which is bestowed upon us_ It 1s 
said that many old persons have died satisfied, or rather 
satiated, with life such satiety then could not have degene- 
rated into disgust , these men, on the contrary, felt that they 
had enjoyed, understood, and endured all which could be 
offered to them in their existing condition The banquet of 
life had been enjoyed with keen senses and mental serenity, 
though sad experience and bitter sorrow are also found at the 
board of fate, as necessary ingredients 1n the feast ”’ 

The conversation wasehere interrupted by the entrance of 
Maria’s duenna, who came for her young mistress, in order to 
arrange her dress for dmner The marquis was glad of the 
mterruption, and immediately began to converse with the 
countess upon other subjects. 

‘The quietness of this lovely place 1s really delightful, 
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when compared with the confusion of the uty, where we heat 

if nothing but the expedition and embarketion of our king 

flere, I find calmness and peace, yonder, I meet only discon- 
lent and fear, the most opposite predictions abound, trade of 
every kind 1s at an end, people are running 2m all directions 
asking questions , usury increases, and debt as a necessary 
consequence, while our young nobles are disposing of their 
possessions, 1n order to appear with splendour 1n the deserts 
of Africa How many hopes are involved in this enterprise! 
We may well ask if the former attempts of our heroes and our 
princes will now be crowned by its success, or if 8 fearful mis- 
fortune may not overtake and perhaps annihilate our glory 
and our empire together ”’ 

Catharina rose up with the greatest animation, looked 
penetratingly at the marquis with her large bright eyes, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How can such doubts escape your lips! Vic- 
torlous we must be, Heaven will never forsake 1ts warriors, 
our heroic young king will elevate lus country, and as his 
ancestors made the name of Portugal immortal in Brazil, 
Africa, and the East, so will he too found new states, and, 1t 
may be, excel them all in warlike enterpiise ” 

‘¢ Heaven grant it may beso'” rephedthe marquis ‘ Tlus 
undertaking 1s at Jeast more adventurous than theirs, 1f not 
quite so heroic §=The old Prince Alba has opposed 1t vehe- 
mently, grey-haired veterans shake their heads at the ardour 
of youthful inexpenence, while some speak coldly and lightly 
of the downfal of our country, because they look to Philp 
and Spain, under whose sway they hope to improve their con- 
dition, and assert that our small kingdom was intended by 
nature to become a mere Spanish province ” 

Catharina paced the apartment with hurried steps, her 
cheeks glowing, and her eyes darting fire. ‘‘ Dare such traitors 
tace the light of day '’ she exclaimed, scarcely able to repress 
tears ofanger ‘If there be indeed many such, then 1s our 
country lost When we can rejoice in the chains of slavery, 
then we are truly fit to be branded with such a badge of worth 
lessness But ifthe spints of our great ancestors hover around 
us, kindling the souls of our brave warnors with enthusiasm, 
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then we must triumph, and drive far from us these 1gnoble 
hearts, who are unworthy of breathing the same air ” 

The marquis embraced his relative affectionately, as he 
said, ‘“‘ Noble lady, you are a perfect Deborah, a herome m 
your love of country Your heart burns with youthful fire at 
the thought of the noble or the beautiful, while to the utmost 
extent of your power you soothe and alleviate sorrow Hew 
kind you have been to that little orphan, the daughter of your 
poor friend, bringing her up as if she were your grand- 
daughter, and granting her the name of child!” 

Catharina, sinking again upon her seat, replied in a languid 
voice, ‘* Do not flatter me when I exist no longer, you must 
take care of this poor girl, and be to her a guardian, coun- 
sellor, and instructor ” 

‘‘Dear lady,” answered the marquis, ‘‘ you are 1n gova 
health, and moreover full twenty years younger than I am, it 
18 far from likely that I should live longer than you, Heaven 
will not permit this to be! But I must not forget to tell you, 
that the rebuilding of your palace in the city, which was so 
unfortunately destroyed by fire two years ago, now progresses 
so rapidly, that in the course of a year hence you may inhabit 
it, and you will find 1t more spacious and even more splendid 
than it was before ” 

“This,” said Catharma, ‘1s all done for the relations of 
my deceased husband , what pleasure could I find in the vast 
and confused city? I intend to remain here, or return to my 
quiet dwelling among the mountains ” 

‘¢ No, no,”’ answered the marquis, “‘ you must reside here 
in Lisbon , and we, as well as others who are permitted to sea 
you—we, your favoured friends— will do every thing that 1s 
possible to make you comfortable You must not again slip 
away from us, but you need not be annoyed by the relations 
of your husband unless you please ” 

‘<T shall see these covetous beings sometimes,’ said she, 
‘‘but only in your presence, or in that of your nephew. I 
must not allow them to suppose that I fear them, or that I find 
1t necessary to hide myself from them , 1f I seek and love re- 
tirement, 1t 1s because it affords me pleasure, and 1s my dearest 
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companion all men glo not understand how to live in this 
manner, and least of all the unworthy ” 

The marquis kissed her white hand, which might still be 
called beautiful, and then took an affectionate leave 

Her nephew, the Count Ferdinand, now approached the 
table near which his aunt was seated, in order to shew her the 
accounts and other papers connected with the rebuilding of her 
palace, the superintendence of which he shared with the mar- 
quis She expressed her entire satisfaction with all that had 
been done, and once more relapsed into sadness 

“TY saved from the flames,” said her nephew, “ every 
thing I could reach, and will soon bring to you the mmportant 
documents relative to your property, as well as the jewels 
spared by the fire I might have already brought you some 
books, those which I am sure you value, but the truth 1s, that 
these Spanish and Italian tales of chivalry are so fascinating, 
that I trusted you would allow me to keep them a hittle longer. 
Many useless papers as well as writings were found along with 
the old house-books, but with these it 1s needless to encumber 
you; they were saved in the expectation that they were better 
than they have turned out to be, as it so frequently happens 1n 
the midst of such accidents, what is invaluable being lost in 
the confusion caused by the consuming element, while we 
carefully guard chaff and rags ”’ 

‘An image of our life,” said Catharma ‘Act in these 
affairs of mine as you please, I give you unlimited power.” 
Her nephew then took leave 

When she was left alone, she went towards the large win- 
dow which overlooked the highway or road leading to the 
city, gazing from it very anxiously, as 1f in expectation of 
seeing the approach of some one She returned and went 
away several times, asifin disappointment ‘‘ At last!” she 
exclaimed suddenly, and her beautiful though pale counte- 
nance beamed with expression. A slow step was then heard 
ascending the staircase, the door of the apartment opened, and 
an old grey-haired domestic came in, who on a sign from his 
mistress carefully shut the door and bolted it, while Catharina 
did the same with the one leading to the inner apartments. 
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“Sit down, Domingo, good old man,” said the lady, 
kindly , “‘ the day 1s hot, recover your breath before you ate 
tempt to speak ” 

The grey-haired servant sat down trembling, and she re- 
mained standing before him, he then looked up at her, and 
tried to smile, as she stroked the silver locks upon his forehead ; 
but a tear stole into hiseye ‘Kind and noble lady,” he at last 
said, ‘whom I have known, loved, and waited upon since you 
were a child, ah! why 1s 1t that I cannot make you happy 2?” 

‘¢ So you have heard nothing?” asked Catharina 

‘‘ Enough,” replied the old man, ‘only I wish it were 
better He returned in bad health from India ten ycars since, 
just when the plague was raging here ” 

‘That I already know,” she answered. ‘“‘ But what more?” 

“¢ At that time several persons interested themselves for 
him, but our king was then too young and childish, he had 
also many enemies, as you know too well. Four years after- 
wards his book appeared, which must have been very beauti- 
ful, for every one says so, the head of our reigning boy had 
become filled with stories of martyrs, wild Atrica, and e 

‘¢ Speak not so!” said Catharina, interrupting him. 

‘*T only say,’’ continued the old man, “that we ought to 
be men before we think ourselves heroes, or the saviours of the 
people, seeking to plant religion and the standard of the cross 
1. burning deserts, where they are so likely to wither away.” 

‘‘ But what of him?” asked Catharina 

‘¢ Many persons, as well as the bookseller who printed his 
beautiful booh, have told me that his brave and noble spirit, 
which would never suffer him to bend to what was infenor, 
was the cause of such a man being left to pine in poverty. 
He died two years ago in an hospital ” 

Catharina sank back upon her chair, and the old servant, 
obeying a silent sign of his mistress, left the apartment. 

‘‘ Ah! would that 1 had died last year, as well as my hus- 
band Rodrigo!” With gold key she now opened a small but 
elegantly ornamented casket, from which she took out a book 
splendidly bound and embellished, kissed the volume more 
than once, then sat down and wept bitterly. 
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CHAPTER SECOND. 


In the suburb which stretched itself out on the other side 
of Lisbon, a few citizens often associated together, enjoying 
themselves after their siesta with a flask of hght wine. They 
usually met in the garden of a small mn, where they sat at 
& long stone table, shaded by the thick foliage of the vines, 
and fiom which spot was obtained a most extensive view, em- 
bracing hills, vineyards, and a portion of the city rismg im 
the form ot an amphitheatre 

During the evenings, there frequently came to this qu-et 
and cool retreat several individuals residing 1n its neighbour- 
hood, and in the place of honour among them was almost 
invariably found the Senhor Matthias, a person who had 
devoted himself to the service of religion, but as yet had not 
been fortunate enough to secure a chaplainship, since he 
unluckily had no distmguished patron to support his views 
Next to him, another individual, of the name of Enriquez, took 
precedence , a man who liked to hear himself styled artist, as 
he was skilful 1n carving ornaments, and occasionally cut out 
small figures in wood The remainder of the company was 
composed of artisans and persons of limited means, who were 
compelled to live in economical retirement They gladly met 
in this quiet and unostentatious garden, where they were under 
no necessity of spending money, and ran no misk of being 
disturbed by noisy companions The owner of the garden, a 
vine-dresser, had thus assembled around him a sort of half- 
refined, half-learned society, which he now and then joined, 
and was not very strict about the payment for the wine, made 
from vines of his own growing, being so well entertained with 
the free and lively conversation 

‘What is the use, I say,” began Matthias, “of my being 
learned now-a-days, since none of our indolent grandees will 
acknowledge my talents—since no one will help me, or sup- 
port me in my endeavours to add to the honour of my country f 
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My translation of the Eclogues of the great Virgil 14 perfect, 
the remarks thereupon excellent, every one who has a voice 
18 agreed upon these points I revere Italy, where every 
great man finds a Mecenas How much have the enlight- 
ened De’ Medic: done for art and for science, as well as the 
Popes Julius, Leo, and Clement, Cardinal Bembo, and other 
princes of the Church, besides temporal rulers! Ever since 
the Jesuits have had such influence in our country, every 
thing which seemed to them to be of no benefit has been 
neglected Therefore we limp, when the Italians run, and 
though we have possessed princes as powerful as theirs, Por- 
tugal 1s yet in darkness and obscurity ” 

“‘ Just so,’’ said the wood-carver, ‘believe me, our ¢cun- 
trymen still want sight as well as sense, we are as yet nothing 
better than barbarians What might we not do, since we 
are sure that talent 1s not wanting, if this unlucky enter- 
prise (which may God turn to good account!) does not swal- 
low up all our strength? But at present we hear of nothing 
but arms, cannon, powder, waggons, harnessings, and horses. 
The young nobility are as if they were intoxicated, and the 
very children are bent upon going to fight in the burning 
deserts Wives and mothers follow them, because they fanev 
they will find houses there, that large towns will be built and 
colonies founded It must end in misery, and in the mean 
time every thing at home 1s neglected, and the people are 
beggared, because, forsooth, the last penny must be spent upon 
ships aud soldiers ” 

“Wait till Don Luis comes,’’ said Ernestr, an old citizen , 
‘¢he will shew us these matters in another hght ” 

6¢In anotherit may be, Don Ernesto,’? exclaimed Matthias, 
tha priest, “but notin a better one This Luis fancies that he 
understands and knows every thing, but do you not remem- 
ber, my frends, how 1 confused him lately, when he disap- 
proved of my remarks upon the sixth verse of the third Vire 
gilian Eclogue ?” 

‘‘ There now, wise man!” replied Ernesto, ‘does the 
proverb not say right, that learned people are always jealous 
of one another ?” 
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“‘T jealous!”’ answered Matthias petulantly: “my callmg 
teaches me to be humble, but I cannot acknowledge a lay- 
man and a soldier as my equal—one, too, who can never give 
himself out for a really learned man ”’ 

‘¢ Softly, softly, sir!” cred, rather roughly, a robust little 
man, who was a thriving shopkeeper , ‘“‘1, Duarto, know the 
world and its affairs well, I have associated in my time with 
both priests and men of learning, soldiers and statesmen too, 
but this I must say, such a comprehensive mind as that of our 
fmend Don Luis has never before comein my way It 8 
pity hes so shy to his frends, he seems unhappy and poor, 
and 1s too proud, J fear, to receive obligations from the hike 
of us, he must at one time have been accustomed to better 
society than we can offer him ” 

The priest reddened with anger, but mastered himself, and 
said only, ‘‘ You think too much of him, Senhor Duarto, and 
wish to exalt yourself through him ”’ 

A man of moderate height, but of a very noble appearance, 
now joined the company Ile was the expected Lms He 
greeted all present with civility, and with his one dark spark- 
ling eye recognised those he knew hest with a friendly look; 
his other eye was this day covered, as if slightly inflamed, in 
general 1t was uncovered, though all use of 1t had been lost 
in consequence of a wound received in battle His bearing 
and the expression of his countenance were gentle and calm, 
though an observer of mankind must have read therein both 
deep and secret sorrow 

In these still hours of evening, it was customary among 
the guests met here to read aloud alternately, and as the 
landlord, a thickset, kind-looking man, had now joined the 
others, Luis proceeded with the reading of Aniosto, beginning 
at the place where, some evenings before, another person had 
left off The beautiful lamentations of the forsaken Olympia 
touched all their hearts , and as the whole of the listeners were 
not equally well versed in the Italian language, such passages 
as appeared obscure Luis explaimed im a clear and pleasing 
manner 

“The greatest poet of our time!” exclaimed Ernesto 
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*What magnificent language, what choice of expression, 
what splendour in the imagery and symbols! and the constant 
undestroyed serenity of it, the charm of love existing in 
every sentiment It must gratify you to think, Don Luis, 
that this Ludovico bears the same Christian name as you ” 

Luis raised his thoughtful eye from the book, and answered, 
‘‘T have often mundeed been pleased at this idea, for any re- 
semblance to a great man, even though accidental, affords 
delight ” 

‘¢ Were the refined knave,”? said Matthias, ‘ somewhat 
more pious, he would the better satisfy the servants of the 
Church ” 

‘SWe have enough, and more than enough, of pious songs,” 
said Duarto, “‘I am delighted with this Ariosto, improved as 
he 1s to us by our friend’s explanations, but yet I must find 
this fault with his book, that it has neither a proper beginning 
nor an end, and he leans too much upon the confused and 
love-sick O1lando of Bojardo At first sight the numerous 
adventures appear too like each other, and it secms to me 
as if the beautiful work wants an important something—a 
depth of mterest, such as would bring us ever and again toa 
common centre—this 1s what I miss Enhghten me, I pray, 
upon these points, Don Luis ” 

‘¢] must confirm your opinion,’’ rephed Don Luis, cour- 
teously ‘‘ These poets of the Itahans, of whom our Anosto 1s 
the sparkling crown, when I look into the depths of their 
hearts, excite im me a profound grief and inward sadness, 
But as I listen to their sweet and playful songs, I am lulled 
into forgetfulness, and 1t 1s only when I read these repeated 
enumerations of titled names, and approach the genealogy of 
the house of Ferrara, and the praise which 1s lavished upon al! 
that relates to that family of princes, that I feel sad Yet, my 
friends, we ought to value such dry details—we must revere 
them, and imagine them to be that internal heart which you 
so justly miss Poor Italy' it 1s long now since you were a 
home to the patriotic or the inspired, long has your true 
history ceased to have an existence Sculpture, paimting, 
music, architecture, every specics of splendour and luxury 
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have taken the placef that sacred feeling, which is perhaps 
now lost and gone for ever ” 

‘What do you mean?” asked Ernesto ‘In general you 
speak very plainly, but what you say now 1s quite obscure, 
and it seems as if the rest of the company understood you as 
little as I do ” 

‘Tt is only the old complaint,” said Matthias, the priest, 
“which Petrarch has sung to weariness, and to which the 
bitterness of Dante has so often given voice, that Italy has no 
unity, that 1t 1s governed in turns by different strangers, that 
its ancient magnificence 1s gone, that no one seeks to restore 
it, and that its princes, though virtuous, are not sufficiently 
earnest 1n their endeavours to promote union, or to strengthen 
the bond which has been torn asunder ” 

“This is partly my meaning,” rephed Luis, modestly 
‘‘ Italy, in consequence of divided interests, prematurely lost 
her independence—every insignificant state seeking after an 
interest of its own Factions raged in every province, each 
striving to annihilate the other, by which every town and 
every state, great or small, has been driven to have recourse 
to foreign aid, and, what 1s worse, has been forced to trust to 
strangers for aid and prosperity These are the most melan- 
choly events which can happen to any cour'try, for in this 
way it must gradually sink to destruction We often hear it 
said, Italy' Italians! Where aie they to be found”? Towns 
and provinces are there only, while its princes, perpetually 
in contentiun with each other, become, in turns, the booty of 
foreign powers. The Pope 1s constantly obliged to mediate 
with the different states of Europe, and wins or loses, as one 
end of the balance or the other 1s uppermost, and his country 
1s rather guided by him than governed Still Rome retains 
a portion of her early greatness, Venice, too, enclosed within 
itself, 18 powerful, and exerts some influence yet upon for- 
eign nations; but fair Florence has not been able to bear 
its freedom, Sicily and Naples are ruled by strangers, so alsv 
1s Milan, and that Itahan who feels as a patriot shoud feel 
can only lament, that were Dante and Petrarch to appear 
aguin, they would find equal, though different, causes of 
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eomplaint to those of their own times. Where, then, could 
the great Anosto find a centre for such a work as he, in the 
sublimity of his mind, desired to produce? It could not be 
found 1n religion or 1n his country, unless his noble spint had 
been willing to offend his readers, indeed, it is to be feared, 
to wound their feelings , and therefore he wrote as if amidst 
a sea of pleasure, wit and humour, playfulness and irony, 
where no firm footing could be found, sailmg along, as if 
drawn by singing swans over the emerald flood, through 
hght blue ether showered down by the mirthful gods Wisdom 
teaches us to renounce many things without either rancour or 
strife, and the best of us may derive much knowledge from 
his clear crystal imagery , 1t18 pious, moreover, to yield to 
necessity ‘Thus, though earnestness and high aim are appa- 
rently wanting in this poem, ought I to reproach the poet for 
what 1s mere renunciation, not want of devotedness? But, 
on the other hand, we Portuguese—we who are so happy 
as to possess a glorious fatherland, made great through the 
splendour of our princes, as well as by the learning and virtue 
of so many of its sons, through the mighty deeds of 1ts war- 
riors and heroes of every kind, whose actions are heard of 
even 1n portions of the world till of late unknown—we ought 
not to be blamed 1f, 1n our enthusiastic patriotism, we imagine 
that we perceive the language of despair in this careless flight 
of humour and fancy, where, indeed, poetic pride resounds so 
loudly as to seem even to stun itself, that its grief may, as 1t 
were, be lostin song In this way, though perhaps his style 
may not please us so much, does the learned Horace speak ot 
the abandonment of patriotism, and the elegant and gentle 
Virgil 1s only great while he smgs thus —‘ Well may the 
Greeks surpass us in sculpture and painting, and well may 
they also make more heautiful poetry , ours 1s the task of 
Romans, the world to rule, and here we shall be masters ’ 
If they now shew themselves to be something else than pa- 
triots, they do no more than praise and flatter their princes. 
‘Ihe great and noble Tacitus 1s able to read the wise man like 
a poet, for here the broken Roman heart speaks ~* » every 
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line, and even in the @eath-struggle expresses the irreparable 
Joss, without intending 1t ” 

‘‘Do you mean,” asked Duarto, ‘‘that we Portuguese 
should be proud of our Instory and our country ”” 

‘¢Is there a Lusitanian,” replied Luis, “who does not feel 
proud and happy in that name, although he may not so ex- 
press himself in words, or make this known 1n rich thoughts 
or loud assertions? Let us look back to those times when our 
great King Henry pursued his nightly studies of the stars, and 
prepared his vessels to sail round Africa, when we conquered 
Ceuta, and scared the Moors, when our Ferdinand the Firm 
became a sacrifice for his faith and his love of country , and 
when wise rulers governed us, and made the name of Por- 
tugal great, France, in consequence of crvil war, was then 
the prey of a foreign conqueror, England, then but lately 
of any renown, was distracted by factions, which brought it 
nearly to rum, the wide-extended Germany was convulsed 
by internal wars and dissensions, while civilised Italy ex- 
hausted itself about the affairs of strangers, till 1t became 
weak and powerless. Our small kingdom, the eyes and head 
of Europe, was then governed with wisdom and power, John 
the First, Edward, and Alfonso, strengthened and enlarged 
our territories , Spain had at length united what till then, like 
the rest of Europe, had been divided Our glorious Emanuel 
sent out the heroic Vasco de Gama, and the Eastern Indies, 
with their treasures, wonders, and wise inhabitants, bent 
before Portuguese valour Jn the opposite quarter of the 
globe, in a manner truly wonderful, other important king: 
doms became ours, differing much from those of the wild 
hordes discovered by the bold Columbus and the learned 
Florentine Vespucc1 In the west, after contending with 
great difficulties and overcoming them, we in like manner 
became masters of Brazil, eighty years have not yet elapsed 
since Vasco de Gama discovered that fabled east, that land of 
wonders, to which Alfonso Albuquerque and his brother after- 
wards repaired ; mn these far-distant regions performing such 
glorious deeds as much excelled the most fabulous song of the 
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peet There did Pacheco establish an undying fame, there, 
likewise, did Almeida rule, nor was Soarez less a hero But 
who can remember all the great who fought and conquered 
there, or found a glorious death, whose name and fame must 
for ever stand side by side with those of Miltiades, Themis- 
tocles, and Epaminondas ?” 

‘‘And how short has been the space since these great 
events occurred '”’ said Duarto ‘Our own fathers have seen 
many of these heroes—they have known these things, which 
are almost incredible, to be facts—they were permitted to 
look upon the blessed king Emanuel, and so they might 1ma- 
gine that a drop at least fiom this stream of glory reached 
themselves.” 

“We praise these princes and heroes,” said Matthias, 
“‘even though their high position may render them inacces- 
sible to many virtues which their meanest subject dares not 
be without Is1it not to be lamented, that while talents and 
learning must pine and go a-begging, a Leo the Tenth made 
a jester wealthy, and that many princes have done the same 
to their buffoons, and showered down gold upon voluptuous 
dancing-girls® Augustus gave Virgil back his estate, and he 
and his friend Meecenas did not allow the worthy Iorace to 
suffer want Lorenzo de’ Medici, that munificent patron of 
art, was a friend to both Politian and Marslus But with 
us, however much we may be inspired by the glory of our 
kings, let me ask, what have these kings done for science, 
learning, painting, or art in general? Where are the great 
men to be found who have risen and prospered beneath the 
dew of their protection? These very discoverers and heroes, 
who made a portion of the world submissive to their sway, and 
who chained millions of slaves to the footstool of their thrones, 
were they not rewarded with bitter ingratitude? Was it not 
a glorious spectacle to behold a much-enduring Columbus 
brought back to Spain in chains, to be tried there 1n conse- 
quence of the shameless accusations of despicable calumnia- 
tors? Dad not the great Albuquerque die of want in the very 
midst of us, while his invaluable services were almost for- 
gotten? The peerless Vasco de Gama hkewise enjoyed httle 
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reward, for he died‘ust as fortune seemed about to smile 
upon him _ If, then, a feeling of bitterness should arse in 
the mind of the calm spectator, or a yet deeper one of the 
same kind should spring up against the powerful in that of 
the learned man, who, striving to weariness, obtains at last 
poverty alone, ought we to blame such a feeling? Who are 
the rich and the happy? Flatterers, fools, the selfish, those 
who understand how to make the passions of the great of use 
to themselves. Is this not the history of all nations, of all 
princes”? and has not disgrace, poverty, banishment, despair, 
and death, been the lot of the greater portion of statesmen 
and warriors, as well as of men of learning ?” 

This speech excited the company, and they all spoke at 
once, each in his own way, against the often-repeated and 
crying ingratitude of princes and nations. Luis alone 1e- 
mained silent, looking down, as 1f1n deep thought Duarto 
at last said, “You, my worthy friend, say nothing to this 
charge, which, however, I and all here consider perfectly just 
In the history of the world, how many great spirits are to be 
found who pined in want, were banished or condemned, and 
stand out as memorials of tyranny and neglect like this! How 
many others, too, may have been allowed to remain hidden 
and neglected, who would have become great, had they only 
met with encouragement, or found patrons, as they deserved '’’ 

“I did not, my fmend,” replied Luis, “‘ wish to press my 
vpinion upon you, because 1t may appear a rather singular 
one, and J was afraid of exciting suspicion, by declaring 
what 1s sn contradiction to you, or might, at the least, appear 
paradoxical ” 

“We shall certainly not misunderstand you, noble sir,’ 
said Ernesto, ‘‘ therefore speak freely, as 1f to yourself, even 
should you blame our princes more than we have done ” 

“It 1s difficult to determine,” said Luis, ‘“‘ what we ought 
to call gratitude or ingratitude, when we reflect maturely 
upon the lives and conditions of individuals, as well as upon 
ourselves, and upon all the circumstances by which we are 
surrounded Each of us now present, I am sure, must have, 
QR some occasion, been repaid by ingratitude for the service 
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oY benefit he conferred , and each of us, { am likewise cere 
tain, must at one time or other have beeh called ungrateful in 
his turn A pure gratitude—one which all may recognise as 
such, a lively feeling of thankfulness for good deeds, whether 
the benefit consists in worldly mches, or in what may be 
considered instruction, a self-sacrificing friendship—is a virtue 
which, like other virtues, seldom shews itself in fulness or 
splendour The vice of ingratitude, on the contrary, 1s quite 
common, like all the faults of erring, distracted, and troubled 
humanity In times of prosperity great men crowd upon 
each other, action follows action, one talent excites another, 
and 1s shewn 1n every place—then 1s a mation mech in mind 
and great in power Ilow could, or how ought, a Themis- 
tocles or a Miltiades to be rewarded? Even Timoleon’s 
bright crown was quiet retirement and equality with his 
companions 1n arms, the Athenian people were then, too, rich 
and great, yet his fortune ascended so rapidly that his extra- 
ordinary deeds and immortal services went far beyond that 
for which, in the usual sense of the word, any reward could 
be given It 1s the superhuman in the fate of great heroes, 
teachers, and benefactors among mankind that becomes for- 
gotten or misapprehended, the deep emotion of our hearts, 
the rich feeling of our admiration, which may perhaps arise 
only after the long lapse of a thousand years—this worship of 
distant posterity, offered by every mind which 1s capable of 
appreciating the good and the beautiful—this which 1s neither 
gold, honour, nor praise, but silent admiration, strangely 
blended with a sacred pity—this 1s the glonous reward o! 
every hero They are never forgotten or cast away, they 
never die, they are never poor the world of mind 1s their 
home, the palace where they dwell , every good deed, every 
pure emotion, and all faith in the nobleness of man’s nature, 
take root, spring up, and bloom in this consecrated soil ” 
Every one listened to the speaker in silent attention After 
a short pause he continued ‘“ Were the arts and poetry of the 
fortunate Greeks not penetrated with the most ardent and 
glowing patriotism, and thus in entire opposition to the cha- 
racter of the Romans? Cities, mountains, rivers, men, and 
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the origin of the péople themselves, have become immortal 
since the time of Homer , while Athens and all relating to its 
story, its tales, 1ts sea and land, have been sung by the Attic 
tragic muse, and made fair through that inspiration. Yet 
AZschylus, and at a somewhat later period, Eurpides, left their 
country to die in 8 foreign land, we know not exactly what 
excited their disgust, or deed whether these great men may 
not have demanded too much from their fellow-citizens. Some 
of us may have experienced that a benefactor to whom we 
have been indebted may have wished to infringe upon that 
liberty which was essential to us, and which, when true ele- 
vation of mind obliged us to resist, he termed ingratitude. 
Whenever the consciousness of a service 1s too prominently 
brought forward, whether conferred by statesmen, poets, or 
artists upon their country, or by one friend upon another, by 
the rich upon the poor, by the hgh upon the low, or by the 
subject upon his prince, the gift loses much of its value and 
beauty. I have ever readily excused those rulers who ap- 
peared ungrateful towards their heroes and great men, because 
they have so much to think of and provide for, and so much 18 
urged upon their attention, that, owing to their high position, 
greatness of mind and eminent talents seem to them to be no 
more than necessities of nature, which reward themselves. 
And should the man of talent, in his feeling of conscious 
power and worth, offend the great, or but for an instant 
forget that his chief importance comes from royal favour, 
then slanderers and calumnmiators are ever busy speaking to 
his prejudice in the ear of royalty, and, consequently, 1t 18 
but human, after all, should the prince limit his good wil, m 
order to moderate such a rigid sense of virtue. It 1s true that 
flatterers, parasites, boasters, fools, yesters, and dancers, often 
obtain those riches and rewards which ought apparently to 
be bestowed upon virtue and talent , but on the other hand, if 
these miserable creatures 1n their meanness did not obtain 
such favours, their existence would be wretched. Almost 
every one grudges them their possessions, even the prince 
himself cannot purchase respect or esteem for them ; citezens 
and common people have little or no value for them, every 
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eye turns away from such recompense, and the more so should 
the persons be obscure or despicable from circumstances, The 
experience of my life has taught me, that reward is only to be 
obtained through personal intercourse, I mean, such rewards 
as men value most highly, riches or lands He who under- 
stands how to make himself agieeable, nay indispensable , he 
who can seize the opportunity and the moment, who can ap- 
pear at one time insignificant, at another complaining or im- 
portunate, recerve praise or scorn with equal calmness, and 
never seem wiser than his patron, in short, he who can Jive for 
the present day alone, such an one will ever be welcome at thie 
courts of princes, and moreover will obtain those earthly goods 
for which he strives so earnestly but virtue and talent can 
rarely thus deny their genius ”’ 

Luis appeared affected as he uttered these words All had 
listened to him attentively, some not without embarrassment, 
when Duarto, after a pause, said, ‘‘ Honoured sir, your words, 
ifin earnest, do honour to your feelings, but forgive me if 
Isay they appear somewhat sophistical The ruler, owing to 
his high position, can more easily escape from the passions of 
men than his inferiors can do, he ought therefore to sacrifice 
a great deal to his inclination and amusement , he ought to nd 
himself of these flatterers, should he not believe them to be his 
real friends , and the pressure of affairs 1s surely no excuse for 
preventing talent and virtue from obtaining their due reward 
Though our Emanuel was certainly a great ruler, yet 1t was a 
disgrace to him that he allowed the renowned Albuquerque to 
pme in poverty, and it was a disgrace to his counsellors and 
fmends that they did not remind him of his duty. I know, 
Don Luis, how much you Jove and honour our heroic King 
Sebastian, but futurity will reproach him for allowing himself 
to be surrounded and beset with Jesuits, confessors, soldiers, 
noble and ignoble, that for such a length of time he has suf- 
fered this ill-omened enterprise to claim his whole attention, 
and it 18 undeniably a stain upon his glory that he permitted 
our Camoens to languish in an hospital, whose poems, say 
what you will, are dearer to me than those of Anosto, or any 
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others I know, and to every true-hcarted Portuguese they 
always will be so.” 

The pale countenance of Luis became flushed, he appeared 
embarrassed, and as 1f seeking for words to refute this speech. 
But while all were eagerly waiting to hear what the man 
considered the most learned among them would reply, the 
door of the garden was suddenly burst open, and two officers 
entered hastily, each holding (forcibly as 1t seemed) the arm 
of an old man, whom they thus detained between them. As 
soon as the latter perceived the persons seated at the table, he 
entreated their assistance 

These two ofhicers, who wore rich umforms, belonged to 
the legion which the English leader, Stukely, had just brought 
from Italy, and with which he had joined the army of King 
Sebastian The one was an Itahan, the other a boiste1ous 
German, who was only the more vehement in his behaviour, 
because he could neither make his own language understood, 
nor understand that of the others The old man appeared much 
frightened, and said that these soldiers had just met him 
between the high walls of the garden, and had asked about 
something, to which he could give no answer, as he neither 
undeistood Italian nor the language of the other worthy 
officer It turned out that they were in search of a tavern 
which was situated in the opposite suburb, and meeting the 
old man in this lonely place, they wished him to shew thein 
the way to 1t, as they were to meet their general, Stukely, 
there, to whom they had matters of impoitauce to communi- 
cate, as well as to receive orders from }im, Lanesto, who 
happened to know the locality tolerably, residing not far from 
rt, undertook to guide the two 1mpatient soldiers thither, after 
Don Luis had appeased the wrath of the German, and com- 
forted the terrified old man When they had left, Luis hhewise 
departed, leaving no one with the landlord, except the ohl 
Domingo and a poor bookseller. 

Domingo, when he had regamed composure, asked the 
landlord who the kind man was with the one eye, who had 
spoken to him in so friendly amanner ‘‘ He seems poor and 
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hot in good health, but he 1s pleasant and kind, and has that 
bearing of a noble.’’ 

‘¢We call him,” answered the landlord, “Don Luss I 
believe his family name 1s Zunega, or some name like that , 
he 1s perhaps a grandee He 1s learned, but appears to have 
little to live on ” 

** Indeed, indeed ' I could almost have fancied — Did 
not Camoens the poet live about four years ago 1n this city ”” 

At these words the poor printer rose up, and said, “ Yes, 
good sir, but he died in the hospital of Saint Lazarus, where 
he nad been given a free lodging. The person who printed his 
splendid book wished to help him during his illness, but he 
was so proud, that he shunned all assistance, refused moncy , 
and so, forsaken by every one, high and low, he died there a 
few months ago For a while before his death, no one ever 
saw him, or knew any thing of him__ Believe me, he was 
the most noble and talented of men, but likewise the most 
haughty , he would not be indebted, even to the king himeelf. 
He was advised by many, as well as by the publisher of his 
poems, to pay a visit of respect to the king’s father-confessor , 
but he would not even do this But why are you weeping, old 
gentleman?” 

Domingo could no longer restrain his tears The fact was 
now confirmed beyond a doubt, that the great poet, whom, in 
his younger days, he had known so well, was indeed no more , 
misery and the hatred of men had consumed him And it 
affected him deeply, when he thought how much his revered 
mistress would suffer when he should be hae yed to relate this 
unhappy intelligence to her 





CHAPTER THIRD. 


As the party :eft the garden, the kind host refused the payment 
offered by the ecclesiastic and Don Luis, but the latter, with an 
expression of pride upon his countenance, though smiling at 
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the same time, pressed the few coins for the wine he had drunk 
into the hand of the stout landlord, while Matthias went away 
with silent thanks. Luis then accompanied the soldiers, and 
while thus walking onwards between the high walls of the 
garden, they were met by a Jame man, who from his appear- 
ance they judged to have been at one time a soldier, though 
he was now simply a beggar. He turned towards the two 
officers with imploring accents, but they regarded him with 
contempt, and passed on muttering some angry ‘words to 
themselves. Luis, however, stood still, and taking a small coin 
from his pocket, which he regarded for a moment with a sad 
smile, then gave it to the beggar, who looked after him with 
emotion When he rejoined his companions, the Italian said 
to him significantly, ‘‘ It 1s easily to be seen, Senhor, that you 
have never been a soldier, or you would not trouble yourself 
with such useless compassion Such idlers as that man, who 
at the best are but baggage-servants, and who as marauders 
frequently bring the profession of a soldier into contempt, 
ought not when once dismissed to be assisted But you know 
nothing about these canaille, you who have always led the life 
of a quiet citizen ” 

‘¢ You are mistaken, sir,” replied Luis ‘* I had compassion 
upon this poor cripple, though I could give him but little, just 
because I myself had been long a soldier ” 

“¢ Where did you serve ”” asked the Itahan 

‘In different parts of Africa, and in the East Indies ” 

‘With all respect,” said the other, while he shook hands 
with him, “TI presume you lost your eye in battle ” 

‘¢T did,” answered Luis The German, observing that Ins 
comrade had become very friendly with this plain man, now 
shook the latter likewise heartily by the hand, saying in bad 
Portuguese, ‘‘ Comrade, friend, and soldier, having served in 
this noble occupation, you should thmk more of yourself than 
to keep company with a pack of citizens, priests, tailors, and 
snoemakers ” 

Tne Italian, who came from Florence, told how his com- 
mander, the brave Enghshman, Stukely, had some time before 
raised a very numerous legion in Italy, and had moreover 
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received a brief from the Pope for the ente1prise of a holy 
war. ‘* We ought, indeed,” continued he, ‘‘ by this time to 
have been landed in Ireland, and to have made war against 
the heretical Queen Elizabeth , we were to have raised all 
Treland, and when we had succeeded 1n creating general con- 
fusion, Philip of Spain was in the mean while to have landed 
in England for the purpose of subjugating that kmgdom Fox 
such an adventure as this, no one 1s so well fitted as the brave 
Stukely, who being himself an Englishman, 18 necessarily well 
acquainted with the nature of that country The man who 
has no fear can put the whole world 1n terror, provided the 
means to do so are bestowed upon him ‘In place of all this, 
however, 1t has so happened that your young King Sebastian, 
who 1s now upon the point of attempting a warlike descent 
upon Africa, has prevailed upon our leader to accompany him 
thither , therefore I hope we shall soon plant our colours in 
the midst of the burning deserts, and return here victorious, as 
we cannot fail to be After this 1s over, we shall set sail for 
Treland, with renewed energy and additional troops ” 

“‘T was born,” began the German, ‘in the large and 
beautiful town of Nurenberg, where I was brought up as a 
Lutheran, which in your country as well as in Italy 13 a name 
of the greatest reproach I fought for some years 1n tlic 
Netherlands against the Spaniards, after that I was sent as a 
prisoner of war to Italy, and am now as 1t were, a sort of uni- 
versal or Catholic soldier The profession of arms 1s so dear 
to me, that, like many other soldiers, I do not much care about 
religious matters , ‘ whose bread I eat, his song I sing ’”’ 

Luis looked earnestly at him, then turned again away, and 
said, “I am not of this opinion ” He then took farewell of 
the Italian and Ernesto, who had offered to shew the strangers 
the inn of which they were in search. 

‘‘That quiet, good man,” observed the Italian, ‘* seems 
offended how can we have hurt him? Perhaps he 1s a fol- 
lower of the new doctrine? If that be the case, I wonder that 
in this country he 1s not afraid of the Jesuits and the In- 
quisition ”’ 

‘“No,”’ replied Ernesto, “you do him wrong by such a 
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thought, he appears fo me to be offended because your friend 
seems to consider faith and religion aa matters of indifference. 
For whenever an opportunity occurs to speak of religion or 
the Church, which, however, he rather shuns than seeks, he 1s 
full of zeal and devotion, he does not like to persetute or 
annoy others, but he 1s a true Catholic ” 

“We Italians,” said the soldier, ‘often think too little 
about such affairs, and many among us, especially such as are 
distinguished, are very indifferent about such matters, here 
you may be very different, and I by no means blame you 
for 1t But it appears to me, that the true soldier should 
neither be perplexed nor troubled by such things, and owing 
to this opmion, I have never been able im this respect to sym- 
pathise with you or the Spamards However, let every man 
live after his own fashion, and do his duty ” 

“‘T could not go so heartily to battle,’ added the German, 
“6if I were to think so much about my conscience and my 
eree] The people of old had a goddess of war, the Lady 
Bellona, and it 1s she who must soon inspire uy When the 
beautiful mage of a woman goes in advance, and trom time to 
time looks at us with her bright eyes, we need no more,—But 
tell me, who 1s that half-blind man who 1s at one moment +0 
modest and humble, and at another has the air of a duke, or 
of a marquis at the least ?” 

“We see him frequently,” answered Ernesto, ‘* but we 
know very little about him, because he seldom speaks of him- 
self or his circumstances I have known him now for some 
years, but this 1s perhaps only the second or third mstance im 
which he has ever mentioned that he was once a soldier, 1 
suppose, because we associate with him more os a man of 
learning than of war He 1s far from nch, though I believe 
descended from a distinguished family Why he 1s so reserved 
none of us know, but his manners when we do see him are so 
friendly and pleasing, that we do not trouble ourselves about 
this, and are equally contented with him, whether he con- 
municates much or little about himself ” 

They had now armnved at that part of the road where 
Ernesto was to leave them, who once more pointed out the 
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way they were to go, with such precision, that they could no 
longer mistake it 

‘‘This 13 a hormd wearisome nation,” said the German, 
after a pause, ‘‘ these Portuguese are all so ceremonious and 
reserved, and besides all, so over and above polite, that we 
are constantly obliged to become more and more so to them ” 

‘‘They do not please us Italians much either,’? added the 
other, ** but then you Germans are just as little satisfied with 
us of Italy , you constantly repeat that we are too ceremonious 
hkewise, too complimentary and formal You Germans, on 
the other hand, appear to me to be a strange nation You are 
open, frank, and hearty, as you say, yet you are the strangest 
people possible anongst each other, at first sight even, you 
trust one another in all friendship and confidence, disclose 
your secrets, drink pledges from huge glasses accompanied 
with kisses and embraces, often indeed with tears, swearing 
eternal brotherhood, and vowing to stand by one another in 
death as well as life, regardless of every danger ” 

‘‘ And so it ought to be, master soldier,” shouted the 
German , ‘this 1s our true German faith and our heartiness, 
in which we excel every other nation ” 

<¢ Just so,” replied the other, laughing, ‘‘ but scarcely have 
you drank two glasses with your new brother, before a violent 
quarrel arises about a word, a look, or a something almost in- 
visible, when the friends seize their swords, and the meeting 
ends with bloodshed ”’ 

‘¢Ay' and that 1s our German honour,” said the fist, 
‘¢for this we are respected by every other nation whcrevera 
German 1s seen, he 1s regarded as a hero, are we not called 
¢ Los fieros Alemanos?’”? 

‘¢The Frenchman,” continued fis companion, “1s nearly 
as quarrelsome, though he 1s more polished and temperate in 
his contention, he 1s particular in every thing that touches 
his point d’honneur, But you Germans get into a species of 
uproar, which 1s incomprehensible to us and to other south- 
erns , the best of friends among you nearly murder each 
other in a passion, and afterwards scarcelv know about what 
they were fighting ” 
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“ Quite nght,”’ criéd the German, with an inflamed coun- 
tenance ‘‘You seek to insult my country and to laugh at me; 
but may the thunder strike me dead if I forget this msultt 
Draw and prepare! Here1s a fine quiet place for play like 
this, draw your sword, then, in the devil’s name, and stand 
on your guard, or I will hew you down upon the spot ”” 

‘¢ Here’s a fine affair!” said the Italian, while he slowly 
drew his weapon, and looked carefully around ‘‘ You know,” 
continued he, placing himself opposite to his opponent, ‘* how 
strictly Stukely has forbidden such quarrels should we be 
surprised, death 1s the certain consequence ”’ 

‘No one will interrupt our little dance here,’”? exclaimed 
the German, ‘‘so come on, 1f you are not a coward! We 
must all die once, it matters not how, and to the true soldier 
honour 1s before every thing ”’ 

They fought eagerly and quickly, the German tiusting to 
his courage, the Italian to his skill After some passes had 
been made, the latter struck his adveisary’s sword out of his 
hand, which thereupon flew to a distance from him =‘ You 
are now in my power,” said the Florentine, “ but I will not 
avail myself of this, take up your sword, and lct us fight 
again, if you have not yet had enough ” 

The abashed German picked up his weapon slowly, placed 
it in the scabbard, and said, ‘‘I am satjsfied ” He then cor- 
dially embraced his opponent, and added, ‘Comrade, you 
are a true soldier, because you are generous, and every sol- 
die1 ought to be so Jet us be, and let us continue, friends 
and brothers” After this they shook hands, and quitted the 
place engaged in peaceful conversation 

In a locality which was traversed by the poor and the 
needy of the common ranks alone, was a small tavern, gene- 
rally frequented only by such, except when, by accident, a 
man of wealth or of rank sought this humble place of resayt 
at very rare intervals Wine, fruit, sometimes animal food, 
or fish baked 1n oil, were here offered for sale at the lowest 
prices 

A merry circle of guests had assembled here, and in the 
midst of them a young muleteer was dancing with the sprightly 
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dangiter of the landlady, to the great delight of the spec- 
tators. Two young recruits, who stood among the others, 
loudly praised the dancing; and this approbation, together 
with their performance upon the tambourine, gained them 
great applause. But all ofa sudden the corpulent mother, 
as 1f anxious about her daughter’s health, took her away, and 
led the dance herself with one of the lively young soldiers 
It was possible that she wished to prevent a too great infi- 
macy between the unknown mule-driver and her daughter , 
and so she danced on, swinging her heavy body wearily about, 
gasping and panting, to the evident enjoyment of the on- 
lookers, and most of all to that of her husband, whose loud 
laughter at her exhibition at jength drowned the music itself 
While she sunk exhausted upcn a seat, he bantered her upon 
her wish to revive the forgotten arts of her youth, and to 
make them once more of consequence 

‘¢ Truly 1t 18 no Joke to the lady,” said Fedmgo, the other 
young soldier, “1t1s surely unreasonable for man to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, and receive his enjoyment 
and diversion in the same way ”’ 

Belindo, a water-carner, one who piqued himself much 
upon the fact that he had made a pilgrimage to St James of 
Compostella, in Galicia, now exclaimed, “Is it not true, 
friend tinker, Don Ermindo, that you and IJ are far above 
these worldly pleasures? Wuth a water-melon and a little 
wine and sugar, we sit here leaning against this old fig-tree, 
having our pleasure and enjoyment in thoughtful conversa- 
tion.” 

‘¢ Yes, indeed !”? answered the worthy tinker, “‘and this 
18 a time when no honest, nght-minded Portuguese ought to 
be joyful ” 

“‘ What has happened now?” said the landlord, who in 
vain tried to compose his broad merry features into an ap- 
pearance of seriousness, 

*‘ What has happened ’” continued the tinker , * nothing 
new, certainly , 1t 18 only the old story,—ou) expedition to 
Africa, our king, bis knights and nobles, and their ladies, 
these are what dictrete us,” 
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‘¢ All that 1s some Months old,’’ replied the landlord, ‘‘and 

et none of them are gone away.” 

‘‘Not yet, praise be to God,’’ replied the tinker, with a 
profound look , ‘‘ perhaps 1t 18 owing to the saints and to the 
prayers of all good Christians, that this unhappy enterprise 
18 still at a stand ” 

‘* How can that be?” asked Fedrigo, the recruit ‘though 
1 would have liked better, for my own part, to have gone off 
on our Irish adventure, but since the other has been resolved 
upon instead, I think every pious Christian ought rather to 
send his prayers after us, as this enterprise of the king 18 for 
God and the Church ” 

“Young maun,”’ replied the tinker, * you know not nightly 
what you say, for you are still an inexperienced youth, and 
have not seen the world Pray, have you ever visited the 
shrine of St James of Compostclla, as I and Belindo have 
done?” 

‘*No,” answered the soldier. 

‘¢Then be silent,’? continued the other, “since you can 
form no proper judgment upon these weighty matters ” 

‘¢ At all events,” said the youth, “‘I know so much 1n my 
modesty that I can mend no old kettles '”’ 

The other recruit laughed aloud at this reply, and one of 
the muleteers said, ‘‘ I have on five or six different occasions 
conducted several persons of distinction to the holy James up 
yonder in his mountain, but for all that, I cannot make out 
what you mean ” 

The tinker peered searchingly into the countenance of the 
bold young man, took out a small toothpick, and began to 
pick his teeth, which shewed themselves in largeness and 
oeauty between his full lips All eyes were now turned upon 
tne pnilosopher, who, after having spun out expectation to 
its utmost length, said at last ‘‘I know for a certainty that 
this undertaking will end in unhappiness, the king and the 
noouity, the army and the knights, must all perish in Africa, 
and scarcely a hundred, perhaps only ten, perhaps not one, 
shal] ever return back from that country to Lisbon ” 

A sarge fig, loosened by the soft evening wind from the 
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branch on which it hung, fell down at this moment ipon the 
crooked nose of the speaker ‘There we have the omen and 
the testimony,” said he in a solemn voice, as he saw his 
hearers again piepared to laugh 

‘An omen?” said the sprightly muleteer, echoing the 
word, ‘‘ because a fig, slapping your nose, puts you in mind 
that you should not turn it up so high in the air? It sigmfies 
that yesterday the fig was forgotten to be plucked off, and 
had its stalk not been broken, you would not have had this 
hasty visit paid to you ” 

“Tt,” continued the tinker, “‘you have been in Galicia, 
and visited the holy place, you must also know, or may mna- 
gine to yourself, that this same Galicia 1s bounded on the east 
by another Spanish province, on 1ts west 1s the sea, as it 18 
here, then 1f we go towards the east, and still proceed farther, 
always keeping to the right, turning particularly a little tu 
the south, we come imperceptibly, in a short time, to the 
kingdom of Arragon, and then we reach the ancient renowned 
town of Suragossa ” 

‘Stop there,” cried the mulcteer, ‘* I have also been twice 
in Saragossa, but by your description I could never have 
found the way to it mall my hte You describe tle countries 
and provinces just as if they were made like a maccaroni 
mould ” 

‘¢ Miserable simile'” exclaimed the other ‘I beg you 
will allow me to speak I yesterday met the Capuchin’s 
brother, Melchior, with whom I took a contemplative walk, 
he related to me as follows Not far from Saragossa—about 
a short day’s journey from it—stands a village called Bikela, 
Among the bells of this place, which all hang very near each 
other, there 1s one which 1s a very wonderful one—a mys- 
terious one, as Melchior called 1t—gifted with supernatural 
power Since time immemorial, whenever any great mis- 
fortune has threatened the country, this seemingly dead piece 
of metal has rung out loudly and forcibly Many over-wise 
people, who are doubters, or who think they ought to com- 
prehend every divine thing, sneer at this circumstance, be» 
vause, for a long time back, this bell has not given out any 
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prophecy But suddenly, some weeks ago, as the embark- 
ation of our noble king drew near, the bell sounded, at one 
moment so mournfully, and at another so alarmungly, that 
fear and horror fell upon these doubters On a beautitul 
bright day, while ecclesiastics and laymen, great and small, 
were standing betore its tower, which 1s not a very high one 
in an instant, without the help of man, the bell began to set 
itselfin motion, the clapper tolled slowly, loudly —sometimes 
quickly, then sullenly , and when the bell swung itself too 
hastily round, 1t continued to toll out such fearfully shrill 
suunds, that their cars were stunned with them ‘There was 
no one beneath to pull the ropes, there was no one above 
beside the bell, the sacristan, who usually rung it, stood 
below terrifed, starmg upwards, knowing lus pious, docile, 
and obedient bell no more, and feeling that 1t was now moved 
by the hand of a spirit, toning out a dreadful prophecy , while 
every one hear interpreted this to mean the destruction of our 
king and country Some pretend to say, that the bell huows 
very well that after this misfortune has taken place, we must 
all become subjects of Spain, because, alter the death of his 
vld Emimence Cardinal Heury, Plilip of Spain 1s the neurest 
heir to the throne of Portugal ” 

All had listened with the greatest attention to the story of 
the tinker, every face had become serious, and cach dark 
sparkling eye was widely opened and fixcd upon lus counte- 
nance The daughter of the landlady wept, and the young 
muleteer, ufter a pause, suid, ‘‘ Certainly, ny triend, 1f the 
bell of Bikela has again begun to toll, all diversion is over , 
we may expect the most melancholy events, and our king 1s 
assuredly doomed to destiuction ” 

Every one sighed, crossed their breasts and tuoieheads, 
and murmuied prayers Dung the relation ot this story, a 
somewhat aged uepio had centered the apartment, one who 
frequently came hither to amuse the conipany with his jests, 
he had just now listened as attentively to the tale as the others. 
The muleteer, observing him, accosted him, saying, “ Well, 
yuu black, lumping fellow, what say you to this nnracle ””’ 

The old negio, who was always welcome, answered in very 
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broken language, ‘What say? What can inan of earth say 
if tongue of metal speak”? Is sjimt in iron? good, easy 
understand Does metal become tongue, speak, wulk, lament? 
again easy undeistand, if it, however, gives no words, no 
reason, no speech Tices nod, sea-waves walk, breakers scold, 
and air-spirits make music in pine-tiees, cy press, and cedar 
Every thing speak, prophesy, 1s much, .and lead to right. 
If bell can work so, and 18 an iron prophet, no one ought 
wonder and find fault 1f my countrymen have fear and horror 
of all bell , and no Mahometan or Turk will let such iron pro- 
phet into him church or town ” 

“Infidel '” said the landloid anguily, ‘‘ blaspheme not our 
holy Church, and least of all this miraculous bell ” 

“Stop,” ered the negro, ‘*man of the inn, do not make 
such large eye at me, I be old man, but I be Chistian, I 
too be baptised as Antonio ” 

“Then,” said one of the recruits, “you have ically been 
baptised, and understand the matter, how came 1t to be thus?” 

‘You see, sir,” answered the negro, “ dat for long I could 
no like de idol, de great lump help me not at all, but de 
ercatuie was: only wood, and could do noting’ For long 
time good priest had been pityinmg me, and he preach, and 
wo1k into my soul to believe, caplain every ting, aud give 
to my stupid spirit such heavy knock and blow about all dat 
was incoinpr’ensible, dat I fcel in my breast and my heart, 
After dat, he baptised me 1n his beautiful church, when my 
mind had made itself ready Yes, my friends, my parents 
sell rae to de stianger tor little bit of gold, but now I be 
Christian, be happy, not white, not Portugee man, but poor 
beggar, black slave may become good, and I inay be so too ” 

‘Why, the fellow imght have been a priest,” said the 
mule-drive:, ‘and converted his black companions ”’ 

‘At first,” answered the slave, ‘‘my good teacher think 
this too, but humbleness too great for this, and I hear like 
a voice saying, ‘Servant you are, and must remain servant ; 
you must stand 1n front of closed and bolted door, because not 
fit to work in de vineyard ’ ” 

‘¢So J also should have thought,” rejoined the tinker, simee 
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no fools ought to be there, and ifthe spiritual gentlemen 
thought otherwise, they were far wrong ” 

‘¢ What he says,” interrupted the water-carrier, ‘1s quite 
stupid. The man babbles nonsense , his stuff 1s neither trained 
nor pruned—it 1s without head or tail ”’ 

‘¢ His thoughts are lame, like himself,’ added the muleteer 

‘6 Since he limps so well, the old man must once more give 
us a dance, which he has not done for a long time,” said the 
daughter of the host 

‘Yes, yes, he must dance,’”’ they all exclaimed 

‘¢Gentlemen,”’ said the negro, ‘‘ you settle before dat we 
must not be merry, since Bikela bell has rung and sounded so 
bad , we must be grave and tink much, my dance dat I bring 
from de heathen country 1s no Christian dance ” 

‘¢'That 1s the very reason,’’ said the tinker, ‘‘ because 1t 1s 
no Christian dance, why you may make your godless leaps, 
for they will neither harm our faith nor our gnef, but none 
of us must dance with you—we will look on, and when you 
go through your black tricks, they will find no entrance into 
our consciences ” 

The young girl hereupon seized the tambourine, shook its 
little bells, and played such of its monotonous music as suited 
best for dance and song The lame negro limped about, 
twisted himselfat one moment quickly, at another slowly, into 
all kinds of postures, shook his head, and opened his eyes and 
mouth so widely that his white teeth glittered strangely, almost 
fearfully, im his black mass of countenance The music be- 
came quicker, and he sprang hither and thither, swinging his 
body to and fro in every direction, then throwing himself 
down upon the floor, he went upon Ins hands with Ins head 
downwards and his feet thrown up in the air. Every onc 
laughed and applauded, and when their delight had reached its 
height, the younger part of the company and then the elder 
portion of 1t could no longer restrain themselves from hopping 
and jumping in the same manner. The girl also, with the 
tambourme 1m her hand, leapt into the middle of the dancers, 
the entire party now sliouted, sung, and danced with all their 
might, whue the stout landlady croakingly sung an old ro- 
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mance, and the landlord, seizing his mandolin, drew out sounds 
from the arched instrument at once clear and shnll But 
vuth the noise and the music was suddenly stopt in fear, where- 
in all partook, as a distinguished-looking officer stood among 
them habited in a rich mihtary dress, smilingly regarding the 
merry group In the midst of the sudden silence which had 
thus fallen upon them, he said, “‘ My friends, do not allow me 
to interrupt you, for 1t pleases me to see this harmless amuse- 
ment, one which reminds me of the May-dance of my native 
country , the negro too 1s a wonderful leaper, and though he 
1s lame, 1s amazingly elastic , the young girl too turns herself 
about very prettily, and my new recruits delight me by their 
activity ” 

All saluted him with great respect, the recruits pressing 
forward to kiss the point of their commander’s sword 

‘“* I expect,’”’ added the leader, “two of my officers, who 
are to call for me here, as my way led me past this house 
Give wine and refreshments,” said he then to the landlord, 
‘to my soldiers there, and the other good people”? He gave 
the man a piece of gold, and as the two officers, the Italian 
and German, who have been already mentioned, now came in, 
the English Stukely, for 1t was he, turned with much fiend- 
Iiness towards them, and began to converse with them aside, 
intending to leave the place directly. But in the midst of 
this, the negro suddenly exclaimed im a shrill voice, ‘ No, no, 
Massa, Captain, Admiral, must no go way, him have seen me 
dance, and leap, and make diversion, have laughed and been 
merry , now negro man must get too from generous gentle- 
man some shining piece ” 

Stukely stood still and looked at the negro, who bent him- 
self before him im a very humble attitude, then turned to the 
landlord, who said, “ Yes, general, this black fellow comes 
often here to beg, he 1s lame, and perhaps cannot find a mas- 
ter; he plays the part of fool and merriman to us as you see, 
in order to gain a few pence from my guests, and I must say 
that the rogue succeeds so well, that even the poorest of them 
always gives him something.” 

‘“No rogue,” exclaimed Antonio, “only poor slave, no 
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merriman and fool, but needful man, generous Portuzee 
gentlemen like bettcr to give something to foois an‘l danrer, 
than 1f me call myself man and brother ” 

Stukely stretched out his hand to him and said, ** Stand up.” 

Antonio obeyed, and clasping his hands together, said in 
the most affecting and simple manner, “ Pray, pray, do give 
me a little bit!” 

The commander drew forth his puise, took from it two 
gold pieces, and put them in the outstretched black hand As 
soon as the negro observed the metal glittering in lus palm, and 
felt the weight of the pieces, he threw hinselt upon lis knees, 
and kissed the fect of his benefactor 

‘Do not be so slavish—so hike a dog'” said Stukely, 
“‘ remember that you are a man as well as I ” 

The negro paid no attention to these words, but remained 
kneeling, and pressing the gold pieces to hishps ‘Oh, gold! 
gold!” exclaimed he 1n ecstacy, ‘‘ how long it 18 since I see 
your shining face! and now mine, mine, my servant, my slave! 
you must lie and sparkle in my black hand, you must obey 
me, you are master of the world, but now my servant '”’ 

At last he stood up, and turned bescechingly to the German 
and Itahan officers ‘‘ Give something too, for remembrance , 
put dear white hands into purse, O great captains! and give 
poor black fellow something, he will pray for your swords.” 
The officers looked at each other in some embarrassment, but 
as Stukely, their leader, was silent, they felt themselves obliged 
to contribute something also, although the importunities of 
the negro were somewhat unwelcome to them Each of them 
placed a gold piece 1n the hand of the slave, who gazed at the 
money with glowing eyes, and upon its reception kissed the 
coins in the first place, weeping, and afterwards the hands of 
the donors. He then exclaimed, “ Angels now have a day of 
love, a beautiful purple veil comes down from bright sky, I 
hear eymbals sound, paradise tambourine with gold shells, and 
sweet fragrance goes through the summer air”’ Again turning 
himself towards the rest of the company, he said, ‘‘ You too, 
honoured gentlemen, I pray give me some little pieces, so that 
great gold com have company and conversation, and not sit 
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hke pious hermit in my dark pocket all alone; make gold 
senhors speak and divert them in the common society of silver 
“piece and copper piece, all rmg then beautiful together, and 
move and dance pleasantly Help dance and sonq, dear, 
excellent, Christian people ” 

‘¢ Have you not enough yet?” asked Stukely, who seemed 
to be much amused with the scene 

‘* FTe'”’ exclaimed the landlord, ‘he! oh, your excellency, 
né 13 never satished he is as greedy as the sea itself, but he 1s 
good enough and gentle, as well as yous too, in his own way , 
out when covetousness, that terrible feeling, 1s aroused up in 
nim, he 1s no better than a tiger ora lon To have, to get, 
to beg, and always for more and more, this sets his very blood 
a-boiling ” 

** To have, to have'’’ ciied the negro, loudly , ‘ yes, 1 13 
best blessing of the world, and of heaven too Only beggar 
like me, who have nothing, nothing at all, know what to have 
1 Our goods are in the pocket of our neighbour, the hand 
comes and take hold of money, still have nothing, at last 
silver and copper piece mine_ Ah, dear lovely pennies, pretty 
white pieces, now come to me like lamb to the shepherd , 
to-day, gold even, four great sultan Be charitable, give, 
give, generous Portugee, do not be greedy, cruel, so shall be 
blessed much, the small, most little piece will yet reward in 
prayer and blessing ” 

Stukely now said, ‘This fellow pleases me beyond measure, 
because he so perfectly represents the man whose instruction 
or education has never taught him to affect either generosity, 
resignation, or contentment’ Ie then took the landiord 
aside, and gave him another sum sufficient to provide a feast 
for the whole company for that day and the next, on condition 
that they should all, more or less, assist the begging negro, 
The jovial landlord went smilingly round the circle, and re- 
vealed to his guests the good fortune which awaited them all 
now regarded the brave Englishman as something truly won- 
derful, and whose profuse generosity appeared to them an 
inexplicable riddle Every one of them—the recruits, the 
water-carrier, and the tinker, as well as the others—-drew forth 
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coins of different value, and presented them not unwillingly 
to the happy negro, as they thought of this evening’s neh 
treat and the entertainment of the followmg day When 
Antonio had finished his collection, the Jandlord said to him, 
‘You also, blacky, sit down, for once you may eat till you are 
satisfied , and come again to-morrow, friend, and you will find 
something still better ” 

The negro sprang up with both lus legs in the air, saying, 
‘¢Eat nothing—yoy too great—not come to-morrow—satisfied, 
quite satisfied ” 

The landlord looked with astonishment at the other, and 
taking out a flask from a wine-cave 1n the rock, said to him, 
* Take tlis from me at least—1t 1s a bottle of my best wine 
—since you will not partake of the general’s generosity along 
with the other gentlemen ” 

The negro once more smilingly and touchingly thanked 
them all, particularly the Enghshman, and then hastened 
away with the flask under his arm Meanwhile the short 
twilight of evening was deepening into might, and Stukely 
went towards the city accompanied by his officers and recruits, 
while both they and the party they had left belund conversed 
about the negio, each according to his own opinion of jum 
All, however, were surprised that so greedy a fellow had 
refused the feasts and the company at the httle inn en- 
deavoured to solve this mystery, while the soldiers with their 
Jeader soon reached the house where the latter dwelt, which 
was situated in the midst of a large and beautiful garden. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 


Tx silent mght had sunk to rest upon the bosom of the cool 
earth, the air was mild, a soft dew had refreshed the trees and 
bushes, the wind was still, the sea calm, and the little wave- 
lets flowed gently and murmuringly towards the shore, stars 
glittered in the dark sky, and the moon shone crescent-like 
vbove the grey mountains of Cintra 
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Luis wandered lonely along the beach , he looked towards 
the city, the lights of whose palaces and splendid mansioni 
were reflected in the watery mirror , swarms of fire-flies 
hovered above, and fell in a thousand shining drops upon the 
bushes , from time to time a fish sprang up from the sea, 
breaking the solemn stillness, and then came, as from a dis- 
tance, a mournful sound across the river Luis looked slowly 
aiound him’ the breeze from the sea, the freshness of the 
air, the gleam of the lights, the splendour of the planets, the 
echo of the wind, which whisperingly announced its approach 
amidst the small leaves,—all these affected him, while the 
remembrance of the past floated before Inm He loved to 
wander thus in the summer evenings , the narrowness ot his 
cell gave him pain, while converse with nature gave him 
comfort, and raised him above the pressure of existence 

A dark shadow quickly approached as it came near, Luis 
said, ** Here already, Antonio!’ I did not expect you so soon ” 

‘Oh, happy day! happy day'” exclaimed the negro, de- 
lightedly, ‘‘have got more to-day than for many month 
Look, dear master, four large heavy gold pieces, and silver 
and copper ” 

‘¢Faithful creature!” said Luis, * fortune has indeed be- 
firended you” He felt the weight of the gold which Antonio 
had placed in his hand, and then said calmly, “I can at last 
obtain a decent garment, so that I shall not be looked upon, 
as I have been by so many, as an object of suspicion Tfave 
you, friend, taken what you require of this 7” 

‘‘Dear, honoured, noble master,” replicd the negro, “no, 
indeed , Antonio want nothing, nothing go to black man to 
make master glad, to give lium all he get, is his pleasure— 
make him happy _Here’s good wine, dear master, here’s 
good meat and bread ” 

‘¢This,” answered the other, *‘1s an unexpected feast to- 
night, one in which the best things of the earth mect together ; 
let us go to yonder little coppice, and take our late supper. 
What day of the month 1s this?” 

‘¢ Thursday, fourth of July.” 

The slave spread a cloth upon the grass, and thereon placed 
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two cups and a wino-flask, which he took from his basket, 
he then Jaid upon some small plates fish, fowls, and baked 
meat, with wheaten bread and fruit. He then looked anx- 
1ously towards his master, who was walking backwards and 
forwards, sorrowtully turning away from the repast ‘ Can 
T weep once more?” said Luis to himself ‘* Whither have 
ye fled, ye hours of beauty, when by her side, 1n the light of 
her sunny smile, I used to keep this festal day? How many 
veais he befween this day and that on winch she gave me her 
Jast bright, though tearful, look! On this day was she born 
fifty years since, where, amidst these distant mountains, does 
her dust now repose? My form is bent, and like it, among 
men, 1s the remembrance of her beauty and her distinction 
forgotten But I feel her and her brightness in the breath of 
night— I see them in the splendour of the stars, her recollec- 
tion penetrates my whole existence, and 1f seems as it were 
no longer than yesterday since I spoke to her and loved her 
But in reahty what a gulf les between! and in it what 
suffering, tears, and strife! Ths remembrance alone 1s the 
truth of my life, all else 15 but illusion and falsehood Thou 
dream of existence, thou heart-jnercing sorrow, shall there 
not come a tune when the past shill be again the present? 
We pass by objects as in a fleeting dance, scarce touching 
them with onr hands, and what we seek to embrace withers 
and fades as the flower of the field Even while we gaze upon 
our treasure, 1t changes, as does the bright cloud which passes 
over the sea, and thus are we suddenly left alone, asking our- 
selves in dreamy sorrow, whether it was ever there, the thing 
we loved and wished for But silence, thou impatient heart, 
my friend waits there, and 1s anxious for my presence, we 
two shall celebrate her remembrance in the enjoyment of the 
earthly ”’ 

He walked quickly towards the slave, and sat down beside 
him The former pouring out wine into one of the cups, pre- 
sented 1t to him, saying, ‘* Good man of the inn yonder give 
me this wine ° 

“It 1s good,’ rephed Luis, as he slowly drank of it , “ it 
strengthens and unbinds the punful fetters of thought.” He 
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then gazed upon the heavens, and then over the wide land- 
scape 

“ Ah! how happy I be,” began again the slave, “that I be 
able once more, dear, noble master, to make you happy, 
where 1n all the world 18 a servant or slave who dare to eat, 
drink, and speak with his master? Stupid people call master 
proud, because he will not be a fool ” 

“Yes, Antonio,” said Luis, while he gave lus hand to him, 
“you ave my friend, my support, my defender, the only being 
on earth I do not shun, the only one who 1s to me a brother, 
or whose benefits do not pain me ” 

‘‘Great, noble man,” answered Antonio, ‘do not speak 
this, or something will come in my throat and choke me that 
Ican noswallow Did you not buy me away from death and 
torture with all you had? Did you not quarrel with great 
governor till he wish to imprison you? Did no captain say 
you rebel, and deserve to die? Yes, great master, you stand 
by me as Christian, as brother, like Saviour, and what 1s 
Antonio? Take worm compared with master You let me be 
beside you, you love the black man, you so wise, so learned— 
me stupid black beast beside you ” 

“Come, Antonio,” saul the noble Portuguese, ‘we must 
not be sad—we must be cheerful this lovely might , and while 
partaking of this unhoped-for meal, I enjoy the most splendid 
remembrance of my life Your faithfulness makes you worthy 
of the friendship of the noblest I have been of benefit to 
you, and so have you to me ” 

‘‘Could I make for master,” said the negro, ‘ riches, 
houses, palaces, I would make him great admiral—king— 
pope 

Luis laughed heartily ‘ You do not understand,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ how pleasing to me 1s this poverty, since it has 
been voluntary, and not compulsory Ah, Antomo, since I 
have been able at last to know myself as well as the world 
around me, such poverty 1s at once my comfort and my con- 
solation Separated from all, I expect and hope for nothing 
more; with composure I see great and small step over me, 
¢ mght my little cell receives me, and the few wants my 
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infirm frame requires you procure for me You have youre 
self known how little 1s required to sustain life Thus I exist 
in the remembrance of the past alone, for me there 1s no 
longer a future, except the invisible one of which faith and 
revelation tells us As long asI hoped for earthly things, how 
did the silly expectations steal away the hours, in the silence 
of night how angry, discontented, and sorrowful was I that 
they were not fulfilled, how did my brillant hopes become 
dimmer and dimmer, the dome first, then the cornice, next 
the high walls and windows of my edifice disappearing! Stull 
did I fancy that the last small remnant must endure, and 
how near was I to despair when this too crumbled away! 
When I went to my patrons and self-styled friends, I instantly 
perceived an expression of embarrassment in their counte- 
nances, lest I should become importunate , they overwhelmed 
me with undeserved reproaches, only because I did not dare 
to do the lke to them, while the great man abashed me by 
lis frowns, 1n order to prevent my entreaties and petitions 
from finding utterance If I wished to take a walk with a 
fiiend, merely to have friendly converse with him, he fied 
from me as from a leper, lest I should ask him for help, or, at 
least, destroy the pleasure of the walk through my complaints. 
Each minister, as I paid my respects to him, spoke to me of 
the wilfulness and faults of my youth Stories of such folhes, 
even long-refuted calumnies, had been learned by heart, 1n 
order to shew me how unworthy I was of all reward, just as 
if I had caused my own unhappiness Now I am forgotten 
when I wander among them, they know me not, so much 
have years, sorrow, and sickness changed me Iam as happy 
now as ever J can be on earth, one day passes quietly after 
another, and each peaceful night succeeds the one before I 
associate with reasonable beings, whose conversation I enjoy , 
they value me, they love me perhaps too much, for I cannot 
return their sympathy I neither make confidants of them, 
nor seek their assistance, because I never wish to entangle my- 
eelf again in the web of human relationship Thus, I shall not 
be forced to withdraw myself from these good citizens, whose 
help now covertly offered-to me, might, like every thing I 
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ever hoped for, dissclve into nothing, compelling me again to 
overcome sensibilities so acute as at one time to be nearly 
unendurable ” 

Antonio, while eating, had silently listened , after a pause, 
he said, “It very bad, great master, of countrymen to forget 
you so many rich people, so great things, but you best of all 
to be poor who are good? Poor people That me learn 
when I beg When I come to workman, poor low man, they 
look with pity on me, because I lame, hand 1s put in pocket, 
and stretched out tome Not great fine lord, him servant run 
behind dressed 1n gold, he look at me contemptuously, and 
laugh so do big proud priest, he not laugh, but when I ask 
little thing, he turn round fat face and eyes to heaven But 
then, the Master of aU grandees, pricsts, and beggars, was 
treat so, for which misery and fainine came on the earth Not 
for self, but for you, master, I could weep thousand salt tears 
that mien have so hard heart, the rich and grand bo cruel as 
tigers and serpents I know how angry men get sword and 
knife, knock people down that are not good, and set fire to 
house, and wife and child burn, because no pity, no compas- 
sion felt for you ” 

‘¢ Antomo!” cried Luis, angrily 
» The slave instantly fell upon his knees, and kissed his mas- 
ter’s hand ‘TI not wicked, not wicked, Don Luis, I no wicked 
revengeful man, I never all my life be wicked fire-murderer , 
I your slave, I learn to be good, because you are good, [ 
only say what other would do, who are more bold than me, 
when I furious for you Yes, I am happy always beside you, 
most happy because you are my master I know you neve. 
wish, and never can wish, to do these things ”’ 

‘© You likewise,” said Luis, ‘“‘ because you are my friend, 
my only true friend, must never have such ideas Let uy 
empty this flask of good wine, then go home to your cell, ana 
leave me here to my wandering and my thoughts ” 

When Luis was left alone, he continued to walk musingly 
on, farther and farther, until, in a short time, he stood agai 
before the residence in which the Countess Catharina dwelt 
Although it was rather dark, he looked through the railing’ 
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into the garden, repeating to himself, “‘ What can it be which 
ever and again brings me to this place? Am [a child, for 
the first time gazing upon flowers and a fountain? The people 
who dwell here are unknown to me, they do not trouble 
themselves about me, and yet for many days past I have found 
myself standing on this spot, and before this building, as if'a 
great joy or a great sorrow here awaitcd me ” 

He tired the lock of the door, it yielded , the door was 
open, he could not withstand the temptation to go in, the 
trees were around in deep shadow, and the fragrance of the 
flowers and the gentle murmur of the water refieshed him 
He looked up towards the house, all was still there and dark 
He sighed deeply, and was about to seat himself upon a bank, 
to indulge, in Ins reverie, when he heard a noise He went 
quickly away, listening to the sounds of lis footsteps as he 
passed over the gravel, and stood once more on the highway, 
lis heart beating asif he had committed a erime The door 
of the house opened, and Domingo, the old servant, whose 
advanced years required little sleep, came into the garden, 
murmuring to himself, ‘‘ It seemed to me as 1f I heard a noise ”? 
He then approached the garden-gate and tried the lock ‘‘ Holy 
saints, open!” exclaimed he, amazed 9‘ What neglect' Some 
scoundrel might have slipped in here’? He fimnly locked the 
Jarge door of the garden, walked round the ground, as if spy- 
ing about for intruders, and then entered the house agai. 


CHAPTLR FIFI 


Tut house nm which Feidinand, the nephew of the Countess 
Catharina, dwelt, was full of activity and bustle, as his two 
young cousins were preparing to embark with King Sebastian 
for Africa Arins were to be procured, servants wi re ordered 
hither and thither, people of all sorts went and came, and as 
only some of their equipments were yet on board the vessels, 
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commissions were still to be executed of various k1 1ds3 while 
the zeal ot the youths shewed itself in the vehemence andl 
uproar with which their affairs were conducted Inthe mean 
time T'erdinand was sitting in @ remote apartment, occupied 
in reading some leaves, whose contents engrossed his whole 
attention, but in the perusal of which he had been already 
somewhat disturbed by the noe, though yet ut a distance 
The turmoil, however, becoming greater, and appearmg to 
approach nearer, he hastily rose up m order to inquire ito 
the cause of 1t The door of lus apartinent was now opened, 
and a man of noble beating stood betore him, followed by his 
two young cousins 

* Tis Highness Don Antomo the prior wishes to pay you 
a visit,” exclaimed the younger of them 

Ferdinand drew modestly bach, placing a chair for his dis- 
tinguished visitor, while he remained respectfully standing 
near him ‘This honour 1s quite unexpected,” said he, ‘‘ the 
day must be consecrated ou which I have been so highly fa- 
voured ” 

Dou Antonio gave lim lis hand, and said, “ Your unpe- 
tuous cousins complain because you will not accompany us to 
Afiica, the hing, my ucphew, would rejoice to sce you, brave 
count, 1n lis tram, the youth of the land are desirous of sig- 
nalisng themsclves im this enterprise, why will you, then, 
not share i their glory?” 

‘Gracious sir,” answered Ferdinand, with embairassment, 
‘some wecks ago it was my earnest wish to follow my king 
and you to the field My picparations were already made 
for that purpose, when my uncle, the Maiquis de Castro, to 
whom I owe every thing in hfe, whio, since the death of my 
parents, has been as a father to me, kc pt me back , pomting 
out to me many obstacles, o1, as he terms them, mnpossibi- 
hties Hes old, as you hnow, and having lost lus children, 
Iam lus heir, the management of lis property and other 
matters falls heavily upon hun , he fears ulness, and considers 
me his only support Besides his own affairs, he has for a 
year past—sinco the death of Dun Rodrigo—undertaken the 
superintendence of those of Donna Catharina, in which I must 
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likewise lend him my assistance The re-ercction of her 
palace rests entirely with me I see the marquis daily upon 
this subject, and he asserts, that without my help, since I 
have now become so well acquainted with the details of her 
attairs, he would find great difhculty in managing them. l- 
though this kind friend of mine might have stretched his 
power over me very far, he has forbidden me from joining 
this enterprise only in the form of requests and representa- 
tions, and I should indeed be most ungrateful were I now to 
be so obstinate as to pay no heed to his wishes or his advice.”? 

‘¢ Your reasons,” answered Don Antonio, ‘‘are good , and 
I value you for them, because you give way to nothing short 
of necessity ’’ He then rose up, and said in a friendly man- 
ner, ‘‘I must, however, partake in the warlike pleasures of 
these wild youths, who rush to this war as if to a ball ”’ 

The cousins laughed aloud , and Don Antonio continued 
“The battle will not end so lghtly as it appears to you, 
young gentlemen, although we are certain of victory The 
whole of Barbary 1s aroused in defence of the usurper, and 
will contend to the last against the nghtful owner, who has 
sought our support ” 

Ferdinand kissed the extended hand of the prior, as the 
latter turned to go away, and said to him with hesitation and 
timidity, ‘I will venture, my gracious prince, to say a few 
words, 1f my boldness will not displease you ” 

‘¢ Speak, dear count,” answered Don Antonio, with the 
greatest kindness 

“Tf,” continued Ferdinand, “ affairs of urgency be indeed, 
In your opinion, a sufficient excuse for withdrawing from this 
enterprise, then perhaps it 1s not your duty, my prince, to 
follow the king to Africa ”’ 

‘¢What do you mean”” asked Don Antonio 

“Our young king,” continued Ferdinand, “1s still un- 
married, and without heirs, should a hard fate overtake him, 
should sickness or war cut him off, the venerable Cardinal 
Henry would again become regent, as he was before You, 
my prince, as one of the heirs, have a right to the throne, 
were you not present, your title might be disputed, especially 
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by Spain, whose partisans are already in Portugal, nay, even 
in Lisbon But should such a misfortune befall this poor coun- 
try, were you present, 1t would be otherwise You would hold 
the reins of government with vigorous hands, every patnot 
would gladly join you ,—a possessor has the advantage over 
a claimant, our country would become strong, and ——” 

The prior interrupted the speaker ‘You intention 1s 
good , but I ought not to listen, and I will not do so, for—’’ 
here he looked towards the cousins of Ferdinand, who were 
examining some statuary in a gallery—‘ of such chances and 
possibilities I must not think, and still less should others do 
so My clam to Portugal, after that of the cardinal, 15 the 
best and most valid, even should Philip dare to pretend toa 
nearer title Our great King John was not the legitimate 
descendant of our ancestors, any more than I am, and I can 
appeal to that cucumstance But we need not trouble om- 
selves with these vain and premature reflections, our King 
Sebastian 1s an Alexander in heroism and power, his zeal for 
the Christian faith draws the flower of the land after him, 
and victory must follow his colours All that was accom- 
plished by our sovereigns, Duarto, John, Alphonso, and 
Manuel, shall be excelled by him, and the glory of Portugal 
shall finally outshine that of other lands, as well as that of 
ghttering Spain It 13s indeed from fear of this, that Philp 
so earnestly advises our noble prince to forego the enterprise, 
and this 1s the cause why he urges so many plausible argu- 
ments agamst it, on this account Alba too uses all Ins elo- 
quence, joincd to lis experience, to terrify Sebastian by gloomy 
forebodings, and to keep him back But you are yet too 
young to hnow, that we must always receive the advice of a 
cunning and skilful enemy 1m its opposite sense, it 13 envy 
wluch speaks in KingPhilip and his warriors ” 

The prince then hastily went away Feidinand accom- 
panied lum, and his young cousins followed, gaily speaking 
and laughing In the street Don Antonio met the English- 
man Stukely, along with other officers of rank, who had come 
by lus desire to accompany him. Meanwhile the whole of 
the commanders of the army, with their inferior officers, come 
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posed of Germans, Ftalians, English, Irish, and a majority of 
Portuguese, were on their way to the palace of the king, as 
this was the day on which the time of the embarkation was to 
be at last decided 

Ferdinand returned to his apartment, where he walked 
up and down, saying thoughtfully to himself ‘ What 1s it 
which thus oppresses me? which makes 1t impossible for me 
to believe in the success of this enterprise? Daik clouds 
overshadow it, and exclude every prospect of joy or pro- 
sperity I felt the same some months ago, though not within 
the Inst few wechs Can the soul indeed penetrate into futu- 
rity? Or does our angel-guardian 1n this way whisper warning 
to us? Since the return of Donna Catharina I love my old 
uncle more affectionately, I attend to his affairs with greater 
diligence and care, 1t seems as if his society, the firendship 
of that noble woman, and the lively prattle of that beautiful 
child, must soon become indispensable to my happmess My 
old relative in their presence 1s more amiable than ever, and 
all of them excite 1n me a thousand new thoughts books, 
science, nature, every thing, seems nearer and more familiar 
tome I feel, that confidence and friendship can bestow more 
than I ever met with before, or indeed ever expected to find 
What can the society of headlong youth offer to us? That 
youth which, without experience, trusts in the present mo- 
ment only, and seeks to enjoy that alone Yes, it 1s no timid 
doubt, no indolent dislike, which keeps me back from the 
dangerous adventure, 1t 1s mght to remain here beside my 
kind uncle, to share his fate, to help him and to enliven his 
old age, he may demand this and much more from me 
Besides, there 1s no sacrifice on my part, it agrees with my 
own inclinations, especially as I feel that a new period of my 
existence 18 commencing, though I cannot tell by what re- 
volution this has been effected Is 1t a new vocation, a mighty 
powerful teacher, a religious ecstacy, a deep heart-penetrating 
softness, or that growimg development of love which creates 
mankind anew? Within ashort space of time, in the midst 
of undisturbed solitude, immersed 1n my usual occupations and 
amusements, without any extraordimary occurrence breek- 
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fhng in upon the common route of my cxistence, another 
spirit has taken posscssion of me It 1s the aspiration after 
truth and knowledge—the wish to know the condition of man, 
aud of the world in which he hives And thus I perceive on 
the earth and in the sea sounds which I seem to understand , 
books speak te me with other voices, and I often hear wisdom 
fiom the lips of men from whom formerly I heard only what 
Was insipid or indifferent ”’ 

He again scated himself at the table, and once more took 
up the loose sheets which, at the entrance of the prior of 
Crato, he had hurriedly thrown down among some books and 
papers which lay scattered around These leaves were old 
and discoloured, the writing upon them was faint, some lines 
were distinct and firm, while others again were but slightly 
traced It must have been long since the words were written, 
their contents mght have embiaced the period of a year, 
perhaps more The little which the young man had deci- 
phered made him only the more anxious to trace out the 
whole, the leaves had been lying within an old book of 
accounts connected with household affairs, which two years 
befora he had saved from the fire which consumed the palace 
of Donna Catharina He now read as follows 


1LVeas for future Poems 


The opinion 1» not yet quite abandoned, that souls cicated 
from time 1nmmemorial wait in the invisible element for then 
period of earthly embodiment, so that when opportunity offers 
they may glide mto material forms One very old tale tells 
us, that at the commencement of ercation, an innumerable host 
ofspi1its, 1» consequence of a great revolt, became lost and an- 
nihilated, by t that the Creator had since repaired this loss in 
the soulsefmcn Others suppose that each lost spimt was not 
annihilated, but only cast out, and might therefore find its way 
back to God through entrance into a human body, and by 
means ofa J:fe of virtue Is it not also said in ke manner in 
other lands that souls or spirits had once been in a state of 
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great blessedicss, from whence they had been banished ind 
our forms, in order to repent of an unknown apostacy , and 
that the knowledge of the truth, the ecstacy of devotion, tha 
perception of the beautiful, are no other than the recollectiona 
of their lost and early happiness? In our hours ot dreaminess 
may we not fancy that all so-called matter 1s no more than 
stunned spirit encircled by water, air, and light, woiking its 
way from eaith into plants and flowers, thence to animal life , 
or ascending upwards from lies and roses, through the pre- 
sence of the loved one, even to the summit of creation, the soul 
ofman? Spirits meet each other in love, and the feelings ot 
husband, clild, tather, as well as of grict, gratitude, pleasure, 
devotion, heroism, the ecstacy of love and of delight in a thou- 
sand various forms, are the truth of the oft-repeated ancient 
fables, and o1 a happiness old as time itself 

For me, what I dream 1s dream, but yet I have felt that 
many dreams and particular moments of my life I can as 
little erase from my memory as whole days of action and suf- 
fering , and I would not have 1t otherwise 


I have made sonnets, canzonets, and madrigals, but for the 
future I will write my thoughts as they anise in this little book, 
that afterwards they may receive embodiment,—words and 
rhyme It 1s possible that many of my noblest feelmgs and 
best impressions may pass like summer clouds across my brain, 
and vanish into nothingness, verse and poetry may restore 
and create them anew It may also happen that these inspi- 
rations in the course of thought may become weak and earthly , 
but brought back to memory in poetry, they will again unfold 
their heavenly wings It 1s true that an ecstatic feeling, a 
divine image, fettered by words and speech, must move heavily 
in these earthly bands, and in rhyme repent that they have 
become mere human poctry, where, thus confined to language, 
it must often deny its heavenly origin It may also be, that 
from the most distant and deepest recesses of our heing, where 
ronsciousness and thought do not reach, mysterious and silent 
presentiments arise, and from this profound abyss there comes 
forth unobserved a shoot of iife bearing many-coloured blos- 
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soms, Thus poetry animates and realises the most delicately 
invisible existence, veiling it in hght material drapery 


I look from the mountam down upon the plain, the citron 
and olive groves, the valleys, and the far-distant beautiful 
ocean, I see the dark blue sky spread out so pure and bright, 
a trembling lght floating over all, awakening colour and 
biulliancy , while through his appointed space the sun holds on 
fiom morn til eve his flaming path Thus it seems as if my 
spirit were spread out before me, dissolved im love, caressing 
with its hght, plants, mountains, and flood, the green of the 
meadow and the sea, penetrating the purple veil of evening 
And I often say to myself, This art thou! And my delight 
13 the yoy of him to whom nature 1s no longer veiled ' 


The magnificence of the world varies every hour, the beauty 
of the elements mcets me im new forms I speak often and 
again with air, carth, and sea, and from all of them I ever 
receive fresh answers and unexpected knowledge 


When I consider the ways of the world, 1ts manifold errors, 
its conflicting passions, the useless words and actions of its 
puerile vivacity, how cach individual tries to outrun the other 
mn order to gain the prize, how every one thinks himself wiser 
than his neighbour,—I then measure the ant-multitude bv 
death and eternity, by the great decds of the past, by the 
sufferings of those heroes who reached the superhuman ‘Then 
there comes over me, as 1f from heaven, such a mirthful feel- 
ing of pleasure and gaiety, that in the joy of the emotion I 
could laugh loudly and heartily Strangers, and even those 
friends who ought to know me better, look upon this as an 
expression of arrogance, which scorns and despises men and 
the best that 1s in them = But I feel in this mirth only the 
gentle humility which becomes a noble heart, as, from human 
love, I laugh at human folly It 1s neither a Juvenal nor a 
Persius thet speaks nm me, not even Horace, but a soothing 
gratification that my feeling of cheerfulness has of itself found 
the central paint and harmony of the world 
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Should I succced in making poems from these sketches, 1 
may also discover ideas from them, from whence happiness, 
riches, and possessions may arise to me When I am ing 
sorrowful mood, I think upon the great combats which our 
Lusitanian heroes have encountered in India, were they great 
because they were rich? because they dwelt in large and 
splendid puiaces ? 


Men say that the poet floats ever untettcred over the earth, 
I am considered such, but yet I can as little fly as I can free 
myself from this our planet The more poetical I become, my 
feeling attaches itself only the more strongly to the world and 
to the things of earth What are fruits and flowers, forest, 
rock and sea, men and animals, but distinct signs and ciphers 
in which the eternal creative Power has inscribed and shewn 
forth his thoughts? Theietoie they all signify something 
The spit of nature descends into me, thence I touch, see, feel, 
and understand what they are, this 1s my inspiration if this 
makes a poet, then am I one, penetrating into the earthly m 
order there to find the unearthly—this seems to me my dese 
tiny and occupation 


Time and eteinity aie placed by religion and theology al- 
K wys In opposition to each other, and yet time is nothing but 
erticulated eternity, otherwise it has no mearing And thus 
it must and shall remaim for ever 


I cannot be the servant of the proud and great, to say 
no and yes as may be deemed fit, to act a pait as I might be 
desired , so that in after years I might obtain, asa reward for 
such zeal and falsehood, a position of some kind or other. 
How different 13 1t with the free soldier. from service—his 
school—he comes foith to the battle-feld—lis university. 
What happiness! what libeity' where warriors are his teachers, 
and where heroes are his brothers 


No one wills to sce thy countenance, none wishes to know 
thee, thou deep, mysterious sorrow, thou who, like the old 
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giants, licst chamed in obscurity In grief, m weeping, in 
wretchedness and misery, the eyes of the spirit alone behold 
thee. But no one has the courage to approach thee near. 
Men deny thee im insipid joy, a distracted life employs them, 
and the waves of nothingness engulf them ButI have come 
near thee, and thou didst raise thyself up, a shiming genius, 
and stood befere me, giving the hand of brotherhood Thou 
art lite itseaf, that Eios of whom the ancients spoke, and 
whom Psyche received into the circle of the gods Since I 
have recognised thee, even amidst sorrow serene peace smiles. 


My heart bleeds when I see the deep stream of gore which 
flows, and has flowed, m order to bear across to both Indies 
the standard of the Cross, borne to them by believers Man 
becomes afraid amidst doubt and misery, but can love, en- 
kindled amidst zeal and anguish, ever die or be anmhilated ? 
Man 1n his compassion disappears, indeed, the follower of the 
fuith, in his love, only offers more blood in indignation and 
defiance of this compassion Does he not even sometimes, 
without indignation, injure lis biide? ‘Lhe precious must be 
dearly bought , the wine-press crushes the rich and beautiful 
grapes, that the wine of life may flow Ye hapless saciifices! 
ye have gloriously fallen to advance the triumph of faith. 
Does the warrior, 1n the flush of victory, ask after his dead? 
And what 1s the most brilliant victory of the world’s hero 
compared with such a spiritual conquest ? 


Much can only happen and be comprehended in excitement 
and in passion, away rolls the chariot of fate through blood 
over the dead, over trampled fruit and flowers, the winds 
rave, and the sea lashes itself into fury, and the trees of the 
forest bend It 1s, 1t must be! 1s the fearful command of 
uresistible necessity , trembling love 1s not consulted, and 
inust act as a slave, when it may not guide tlre wheels of the 
chariot 


Yet the inspired prophets of God understood not the in- 
eftable Jehovah in the earthquake and in the storm, but in 
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the soft and gentle whisper. Thus docs silent devotion follow 
the fervour of these great conversions of nations, the waves 
are still, compassion, sadness, and blessedness come slowly 
over the silent flood 


Yes, my country, thou art the most glorious, the most 
splendid, and the most magnificent upon earth' What can 
compare with Lusitania? That which has borne our name 
10 the distant ends of the world 1s a heroic power which no 
other greatness of man can equal Oh! to whom shall it be 
permitted to express this feeling, who shall find sounds in 
song, sublimity in emotion, who shall shew to his country- 
men such a feeling 1n all convincing clearness! Here a greater 
than Homer or Virgil 1s required, for the task 18 more sublime. 
We are still near the confines of that great age which passed 
in purple splendour across our land, we can still touch the 
hem of that king’s garment who glorified our inheritance I 
dream of you, ye heroes! who accompanied the noble Vasco 
de Gama I see the ocean in tempest, storms threaten, the 
subtile net of treachery 1s wove, the spirits are aroused, but 
fair prosperity descends from the azure sky adorned with 
heavenly splendour My brothers, my fathers, my Portuguese 
have returned, and have done that which the wisely-doubting 
regarded as impossible Every thing wonderful, every thing 
great 1s called impossible , but for this very reason 1s the deed 
accomplished My heart and my life’s spirit rejoice that my 
blood belongs to such heroes, oh, that I could pour it out 
for my country! May the kind Muse unseal my hips, that I 
may at least sing these deeds, in which I was not allowed to 
share. 


We feel undying strength in us when inspiration excites 
us and makes us mighty, 1n the full enjoyment of ourselves, 
11 the harmony of all our powers, we feel almost as 1f divine. 
‘hen comes soft humility, the noblest feeling of dependence, in 
a lowly form, and strikes the heaven-storming giants to carth 


€hal] these ydeas, then, never become embodied,— never 
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become known 1n verse?) My life lies nearer to me than my 
thoughts, and thus many of my plans can be matured by the 
future alone 


O ye gay and loving spirits, Joy and Pleasure, I navo 
again beheld her, buf she did not see ine As thie ship sails 
in the night, there follows her heel a shining ray of hyht fir 
behind upon the water When she walks through the gard: 1, 
the flowers become more beautiful, and a more fragrant od: ur 
floats softly in the air The myrtles bend before her to ile 
her breath, and the love-intoxicated nightingale forgets mcan- 
while her song. And I’? I have nothing to forget, as 
for long I have thought of her alone 





As she stood by the sea-shore, I secretly followed her to 
behold her image in the muiror of the ocean, to impress 1t upon 
my vision , the form was still there, for I sce 1t ever and every 
where 


She smiled upon me! I know men who are anxious to 
peretrate the phenomena of nature, who observe the growth 
of plants, the formation of animals and fishes, others who 
search into the depths of the carth for metals, and strive 
night and day to comprehend such mysteries, to elucidate the 
change of formation in all And I! Upon this gentle 
expressive smile, the beauteous movement of these lips, I 
could think through long years, and still would there be much 
behind When poets say that Cupid sports in these red blushne 
roses, or Jays nets there to catch the eyes of mortals, 1fso pure 
a smile may be compared to rosy blossoms, which open when 
the morning light caresses them, all these are but tame and 
insipid images This dazzling smile descends from the bright 
eyes, plays over the blooming countenance, and then comes 
full of love from the enticing lips, as did Venus from the serene 
ocean. Was not the red coral a couch on which new-born love 
lay hsping and smiling? Are there not lovers who could write 
ten or twenty chapters of poetry upon that motion of the hips 
glone which we call a smile? And what did hers indieate to 
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me? What has it Spoken? It seemed as if she had undcr- 
stood the greeting of my soul, and a blessed rcomembrance 
came over me, as if our spirits had long since known each 
other The light of that countenance from which the smile 
beamed forth m ecstacy was like a dove which, before pre- 
pang for flight, spreads out her snow-white wings 


Some descend into the sea to fish for costly pearls, others 
tell us of a fabulous well which renews age and cures disease, 
they seek and endeavour to find the wondrous spring Others 
search for the philosophers’ stone and the sublime tinctuie , 
others, absorbed in fervent prayer, would draw down miracles 
{10m heaven, others, again, make pilgrimages to Compostella 
or Jerusalem, to see that land of wonders And I? In 
her bright eyes I find the most costly imperial pearl, in each 
kind look my soul comes gaily forth renewed by the spint- 
fountain, and shakes its strong wings 1n delight, while every 
glittering drop that falls sounds joyously ‘In this fairy glance 
13 the land of wonders, and the liberating from sin and sorrow 
When she has looked upon me with that bright look, my soul 
becomes so puie that 1t might stand amidst the blest eugelic 
host, and each seraph in his radiance might embrace me as a 
biother 





Her father blames her for what he calls her wilfulness , but 
sne 1s no longer a child, and weie his eyes not blinded by a 
worldly spirit, and distorted by anger, he would lean to seo 
wisdoin in this lighinindedness, and 1n it acknowledge inno- 
cence She was amusing herself with her young mece 1m the 
garden, and hid herself behind a pillar, the child wept and 
complained , then she appeared with a smiling countenance, and 
took the little creature in her arms, who clung round her neck 
in delight May this not be perhaps an image of our life? 
Does not our highest happiness while we are men thus conceal 
itself behind s column, and laugh at our childish complamts, 
to spring only towards us at the hou of death and press us to 
its friendly bosom? Before me, at least till now, the 
dark storc pillar has ever stood , my hfe has hitherto been uo 
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more than a sorrowful search. But I have found what I 
wanted her look, her voice, 1s my blessedness, when conscious 
of her presence, no moreis wanting IfI hear, though only at 
a distance, the rustling of her garments, I instantly know the 
sound , and not more transporting to the poor wretch con- 
demned to die 1s the herald who tells him of life and lberty, 
than 1s that sound to me, when seated in the company of men, 
listening to idle speech. 


She sat upon a turf-seat, and I stood before her, the turtle- 
doves were cooing, the water played into the marble fountain 
with a soft and soothing sound, a bid in the distance sang a 
song of love, and she looked down with so much thought and 
benignity, that the very flowers seemed as if they must spring 
up to greet her I ventuied not to speak, for her silence 1s to 
me as the most exquisite music, for ever could I thus gaze, 
and lose myself in the depths of her expiession She suddenly 
raised her large eyes, and looked into my innermost soul , I was 
overawed even to trembling she snulingly gave me her hand 

‘¢ Of what are you afraid?” said she 

‘¢T was not prepared for that glance,” I 1eplred—*“ its 
brightness came too suddenly upon me, I am hke an un- 
armed peasant who falls before a steel-clad kmght ” 

She laughed aloud, and we returned to the company Did 
the sentence of my doom not knell in this laughter? was it not 
the battle-cry of many mighty sorrows which, 1n legion-like 
host, await me? Or may it not be the languishing song of the 
nightingale declaring the approach of day ? 


My life has been a soft dream, and still I slumber on in 
swect illusion Wake me not, friends or enemies, happiness 
or miscry, duty or crime, lest I desprur My heart ye* 
reposcs in a holy and solemn silence Angels kneel before 
the birth-place of our greatest happiness, and the night of my 
existence has been changed to day Be still, ye withenng 
doubts, and destroy not the hours of present joy. 





Souls know each other sooner than our eyes can see cach 
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othe: She dwelt leng in my heart, but tall spring comes, the 
flowers 1n the garden are invisible My soul had long been 
filled with fervent wishes and burning thoughts, and wherever 
I looked, I read love alone Spring came with hight, and dew, 
and warmth, bringing song, fragrance, and colour, wandering 
through the wood, crowned with wreaths, flowery bands wav- 
ing around him, in his hair were violets, scarcely could his 
form be seen, thus veiled in verdant leaves ot every hue The 
earth, the forest, and the garden, felt his happy presence, the 
spirits of nature came to meet him, the swelling rose burst 
forth from every bush, and the garden was full of blushing in- 
conse The lily revealed her silver splendour, the blossoms of 
the trees floated in the sunny air, and all nature rejoiced in a 
dream of wonder The youth was oppressed with unconscious 
happiness, and tears of pleasure were in his eyes, then she 
appeared, and his happiness had name and being Do spirits 
step from mystery into existence only to live for death? Since 
I met with her, our spirits have conversed with each other in 
looks, and from looks language comes 


The invisible strives ever towards light and existence, this 
is the great pulse of universal nature, and love 1s the most 
beautiful embodiment of the spirit in love 1s essential power, 
and more than the remembrance of an earlier existence To 
each of us 15 given the heavenly cquipment, which enables us 
to reach a divine seat in that bright abode, where all our 
dreams are realised, where doubt and impossibility are an- 
minlated, and every wish finds its fulfilment 


If I look towards the distant mountains, over the wide, the 
immeasurable ocean, and raise my eyes to the moon and 
stars , throughout these far regions the sublime image of eter- 
nity seems to stand before me __I lose myselfin the universe, 
and my soul becomes overwhelmed. But greater than the 
greatest, more holy and wonderful, 1s to me the kind soft 
glance of thine eye Thee I feel, thine I am, whereas etermty 
and distant space I dimly perceive, and sea and stars I recog- 
nyse only by the outward eye, 
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Is she more beautitul when playful, or when silent? She 
loses herself in feeling, her tears are irresistible, but her arch 
smile triumphs still more surely She was very earnest as we 
spoke of the transitory nature of life and beauty 

‘“‘ Every thing,” said she, with emotion, “serves only for 
death, and all that 1s beautiful comes smiling forth from dark- 
ness but to mpen for destruction ” 

A fine peach was glittering in its splendour on a branch 
close beside us, she pulled 1t and gave it to me 

‘“¢ It seems rude and hateful,”’ said I, cxamimng the fruit, 
*“to devour such a lovely child of summer in the faslnon of an 
animal ” 

She laughed, and took the soft peach out of iy hand, look- 
Ing mischievously at me with her splendid eyes, then bit the 
downy skin with her small white teeth, till the swect juice 
dropped out ‘Sce,” said she, “for this moment was this 
lovely peach formed and ripened by the sun, im this one 
mouthful 1% has given to me all that it knew of existence 
Take it '” 

With joy I took the fruit from her beautiful hand , I tasted, 
and it seemed as if I sipped the intoxicating wine of love She 
suddenly seized the fruit again, tasted 1t once more, and then 
threw it away among the green bushes 

‘There, 1t may now die and wither, you have received a 
huss from me, and J one from you Has its life not been a 
Seautiful one?” 

And such 1s the pre-ent fleeting moment, should we re- 
member it years hence, then it 1s not fleeting Why must 
pleasure recede even while we yet speak? Every tree and 
flower cchoes her name, the glowing pomegranates call 1t 
aloud to me, the lihes softly whisper it, wherever I look, 
whatever I hear or think, all language1s of her whither shall 
I save myself? 


The children were adcrning her, they placed a wreath of 
small rosebuds in her brown shmuing hair, and two lilies bent 
themselves over her forehead, leaning on each other. Sbe was 
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the image of Diana A strange glance shot from beneath tho 
mysterious flowers, 4s if the beautiful plumaged bird of India 
flew out from amidst the leafy trees, and raised its bewitching 
song, like that song was her glance I knew her not again 
in this dress , she 1 to me ever new 1n each fresh garment— 
in her veil, when she walks or rests in the garden, or in the 
daczling hall when she speaks or sings. 


She sang an old song fiom Macias, our love-poet, then 
she read some Spanish verses from the Diana of Montemayer, 
To dic for her at such moments would be easy, but do I not 
more? Do I not live many times ove1, days and hours of 
doubt and anguish, as she sometimes is hind to me, and at 
othe: tics turns away ” 


It may be that this love, as I fecl it, 1» not permitted to 
mottals, peihaps it 1s sinful to allow ourselves to be so pene- 
trated by such a refined and heavenly feeling as 1n it alone to 
hive In every flower, 1n every rustling leaf, in the depths of 
the cool fountains, lurk perhaps those evil spirits who hate 
and punish the superhuman in man Tantalus was hurled 
from the table of the gods into an abyss of darkness I am 
too blest, such joy cannot last, and wherefore should 1t? 


In maidenly modesty, bluslung and timid, she sat beside 
me in the dim twilight, beneath the shady foliage , our hands 
rested in each other, and all was still I embraced her, pressed 
her to my heart, a burning kiss sealed our bond of love 
Warm tears of joy fell from my eyes, and how was I surprised 
when large drops also fell from hers! The spimt of love 
solemnised his triumph, a holy prayer, a thrill of devotion 
and delight, went through me Pernaps thus sighed my 
genius, ‘I have enjoyed the most exquisite moment of my 
existence, and those tears were the funeral knell of imv 
happiness.” 





‘¢ Why does sorrow ever weigh upon my spirit?” ashed she 
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almost agonisingly, ‘‘if the present moment 1s every thing, 
then may this be right! Ah! thou holy one, 1f I only do not 
in against thee!” 


No, my happiness 1s hers, and if love be an intoxication, 
we ought to become sober as late as possible Who scts 
bounds to joy and delight?) Or who dare assume the power 
to mut love? Only Innocence and Mirth, these gentle chil. 
dren, are 1n the train of Eros, though they archly laugh and 
sport ! 


‘© My yielding to thy happiness,” said she, ‘1s my free 
will, 1f we may call such feelmg will I give thee nothing 
more than my own heart The ancients sung of the compul- 
sion of the goddess of Love, that I now understand, and while 
I am thine, I am also essentially and really my own”? That 
sounded to me like a revelation and a holy sentence, the con- 
secrated marriage of souls 


Why must our love be a mystery? That noblest fecling, 
that most happy occurrence, that necessary consequence” 
Heaven and nature, the spirits who float in the elements and 
the flowers, know it, and all rejoice that two creatures have 
natural, yet rare happiness 1n earthly existence 


When silence reigns at the banquet of the gods, and 
Apollo is wearied of striking the lyre, then the happy ones 
listen with delight to those earthly melodies which sound 
from the hearts of glad lovers, and enliven the halls of the 
immortals 


It 13 not true that a man can be unhappy while he loves; 
the sober and the doubttul, whom the celestial eye of Love has 
never greeted, feel themselves miserable Can man ever be 
satiated with love? Far be ye from me, ye soulless spectres 
of the mght, who wander with such mortals, dragging on a 
sorrowful, aimless existence, not knowmg at morn or eve for 
what they ought to hope. 
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She shines upon me every night , she illuminates cach sunny 
morning , ever lige the evening and the morning star, 1t 18 
the same loved one who proclaims to me morn and eve. 


We argued vehemently which of us loved the other most , 
then came the pleasure of reconciliation, the sweet kiss of 
peace After this, love appeared to us all dazzling, more bril- 
hant than ever, glancing in purple and gold , Joy was in cach 
emotion , the past and the future met in our embrace 


Do ye threaten our happiness, ye angry spirits' then let 
it thunde:, if thunder gives ye joy ,—mune she 1s nm every drop 
of her blood, in every thought, in every feeling, mince! Thus 
encompassed by bliss and delight, in this divine armour I defy 
men and demons! Thus also does she feel and live , who are 
ye who dare to threaten ? 





Yes, there 1s unhappiness 


The young Count Ferdinand looked long upon these leaves 
after he had finished reading them Many lines had become 
so very faint, that 1t was only through much exertion that 
he was enabled to decipher them Every word had deeply 
interested him , and now when thi, interest was at its height, 
the thiead of the story, which, fiom these poetical mdications, 
could only be guessed at, suddenly broke off, and ended ab- 
ruptly In vain he sought for the remainder of the tale among 
all the other manuscripts and books ‘Who was it that 
wrote these pages”’ he asked himself ‘ How came they 
into the demolished house?” That they could have related 
to the late husband of his aunt was impossible for him to sup- 
pose, he then thought of some person who might elucidate 
the matter thus become so important But on reflection it 
occurred to him that if secret lay hidden here, he ought not 
to speak of these papers which he had thus read without per- 
mission 

‘¢ When I think over my past life,” said he to himself, “as 
~ has lately appeared to me, I do not comprehend my present 
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feelings, when I compare them with my tormer ones The 
affairs of my worthy 1elative, Donna Catharina, so employ me 
that I desire no other occupation, I am never so happy as in 
her society, and were she younger, I might imagine that I 
loved her It used to appear to me that I could be happy 
only as a soldier, I cannot understand what has wrought this 
change in me My earnest desire tor the extraordinary, my 
dehght m the wonderful, might have been gratihed mn this 
enterprise of the King’s, which I now (I confess it only to 
myself) give up with joy It1is not diead of danger , although 
my uncle and many persons of lis years prophesy a fearful 
termination to this expedition It seems to me as if my genius 
stood upon the threshold of my future hfe, beckoning me 
back, and promising both joy and happiness to me here Do 
these papers owe their o1gin to a poet, or to any one else 
since known among us?” 

He was interrupted in these reflections by a loud uproar 
mn the court below, the door otf the house was opened with 
force, and a crowd of people, shouting and crying, burst im, 
some of whom hastened up the staircase When the young 
count went to the window, he perceived a wounded ofhcer 
lying upon the ground, and a servant settmg out im search of 
a surgeon for the sufferer, who was already in a fainting state 
from loss of blood 

Ferdinand hastened down to give orders, so that if hope 
was still entertained of the life uf the wounded man, he might 
have every assistance that was uecessary All was confusion, 
every person calling out and speaking louder than another 
The wounded ofhecr, whom the count directed to be laid upon 
a bed in one of the under-apartments, came again to con- 
sciousness, and thanked the master of the house for his atten- 
tion and fitendship The surgeon then came, and said that 
the wound, though serious, was not deadly 

Peace having been restored, Ferdinand dismissed the 
crowd of common people, and commanded that every thing 
possible should be done for the comfort of the invalid He 
then returned to the upper npartments, some old servants 
following him, as well as a German officer, the fmend of une 
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other, who wishel to thank him for the care taken of his 
comrade 

‘¢ How 18 1t possible,” asked Ferdinand, ‘‘ that in a quiet 
city, im open day and in the public street, such a violent deed 
could be perpetrated?” 

‘¢ Before the house,” answered a valet, “a great crowd of 
people suddenly met, raised a loud shouting, and paid no 
attention to either orders or persuasions The huge fellow 
Minotti, whom the water-bearers and labourers call their 
captain or prince, was at their head, and the whole rabble 
were armed with thick sticks, old spears, and 1usty swords ” 

“Yes,” said the German captain, in broken Portuguese, 
‘the giant rascal, like a Goliath, hcaved about a large weaver’s 
beam, and no one had the mettle to lay hold of him ” 

“ But for what purpose had they met, or what caused the 
tumult?” asked Ferdinand 

“* With your permission,” continued the valet, ‘‘ they had 
gone on an embassy to the palace of our gracious king, to lay 
a petition at his feet, beseeching him to give up this sad African 
undertaking, because he and his army are sure to be destroyed.” 

“‘ 'Yes,”? interrupted the officer vehemently , ‘ they had a 
long senseless story about a bell, about Capuchin monks and 
hermits, and said that the evil spirits would tear us 1n pieces ” 

‘¢ Allow me, noble sir,’ said the valet, striking in, “ to 
tell my master the count the real story The Capuchin Mel- - 
chior, whom many of us take for a saint, was certasz!y in the 
midst of the crowd , he spoke, harangued, and prophesied till 
their faces became redder and redder He told them again 
about the miraculous bell at Bikela, a storty we had all heard 
already , how 1ts warning tones had, wast stopping, sounded 
for many days together Some water-carriers and muleteers, 
too, spoke like prophets about the signs of the times , the mob 
grew larger, then these two gentlemen appeared, and this one 
became offended at the words and cries of; the crowd ” 

‘¢ And nightly so,” exclaimed the officer, ‘‘ for the rabble 
spoke about the enterprise and the an my with shameless stu- 
pidity.” 

“It was a pity,” said the servs ant, “that the people did 
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not understand the worthy gentleman and Ins language better; 
they supposed that he was despising them, scolding and swear- 
ing at them, as, to be sure, it did not seem much better All 
was, or appeared to be, worse than he perhaps meant ”’ 

‘¢T should like to have hewed them down,’’ cried the Ger- 
man, “for the whole mob knew nothing of soldieis or of arms ” 

‘¢Then all was confusion,” said the servant , ‘‘ they roared 
at the utmost pitch of their voices , this ofhve: drew his sword, 
and wanted to push into the middle of them The other 
officer below tried with gentleness to kcep him back , but in 
his heat this gentleman would not hsten, and his shining sword 
was soon in the inidst of the throng The other officer could 
then no longer keep back , he fought furrly, but lus enemies 
were too many, and so he now hes down staus with three 
deep cuts upon him ” 

‘¢ Yes,” exclaimed the German, ‘and the devil had almost 
got possession of me, so bent was the rabble upon my destiuc- 
tion I had given myself up to the mercy of Heaven—for to 
run away was not to be thought of—and the great giant aimed 
at me with his weaver’s shuttle, when a man of middle size, 
and tolerably well dressed, leapt with his drawn sword into 
the middle ofthe uproar, and gave Master Gohath such a 
blow upon the breast that the rascal tumbled down at once 
They were all frmghtened then, and the little man spoke 
(though I did not understand a word he said) so reasonably 
and well that the whole of them became quiet, and for this 
time I was saved ”’ 

‘Who was the man ”” asked Ferdinand 

**T did not know him,” answered the seivant, “and as 
soon as the danger was over he went away ” 

“¢ He 18 a quiet sort of fellow,” said the German ‘I saw 
him once before, he has only one eye, but he 1s an honest 
and polite man, he told us that he had at one time been a 

yidier too, indeed, that 1s easy to be seen, as he acted to-day 
z. such a soldier-like manner ” 

Ferdmand now accompanied the German officer into the 
apartment of his wounded comrade, already known as the 
Florentine. They found the apartment filled with soldiers, 
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lamenting the fa% of their captain Stukely had likewise 
come to inquire into the circumstances attending the accident, 
He thanked the young count for the care he had taken of the 
[tahan, and added, that he would immediately remove him to 
the hospital, 

‘© Do me the kindness, general,” said Ferdinand, “ to 
permit your ofheer to be under my care till he 1s perfectly 
recovered, I assure you that in my house nothing shall be 
wanting to promote this ” 

Stukely thanked Jum heartily, and then said, ‘ My friend 
Amerigo, we must be compelled to sail without you, as it 15 
not to be expected that your wounds can be specdily healed 
so I must lose for the present the scrvices of one of my best 
and bravest companions, but follow us as soon as possible ” 

The German grasped the hand of the Italian, and said, 
“Cheer up, comrade, fight as long as you can against fever, 
and pain, and death, and so I hope to mect you in our next 
action, for certainly the matter will not be endcd with a few 
blows only Had you not come with me out of pure friend- 
ship, and had I not been euch a blockhead, tor which I always 
blame myself, this misfortune would not have happened Is 
it not true, general? would it not have been much better 
that the mad mob should have killed me than that he should 
he there like a poor sith dog? He would have been of more 
use to you with Ins advice than I can be, Jike a stupid tool 
as Iam, who know nothing but how to handle my sword ” 

Stukely gave him his hand, and said, ‘ You are a brave 
soldier, though I, as well as King Sebastian, must feel sorrv 
for everv skiltul man we lose ” 

In the midst of repeated thanks and demonstrations of 
fnendship, Stukely and Ins followers quitted the apartment, 
and Ferdinand endeavoured to soothe and comfort the wounded 
officer betore leaving him to that repose of which he now 
stood so much in need. 
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CHAPTER SIXTI / 


TH. quiet which reigned in the country-house of Donna 
Catharina had in some degree been interrupted, through the 
busy preparations that had been making there for the recep- 
tion of an old and distant relative of the family , one whose 
connexion that lady achnowledged the more readily as the 
individual was poor, and she knew that he would gladly accept 
and be grateful for the hospitality which would spare him 
outlay This aged person had been a long time m the East 
Indies, in many different kinds of employment, he had also 
served as a soldier, but had not understood how to increase 
his fortune in any of these capacities, or, like many others 
there, how to amass wealth Catharina had the greater plea- 
sure in meeting this worthy man, as she had known lim in 
her youth Every thing was now ready for his reception, and 
she only awaited the receipt of a letter, in which the day of 
his arrival would be announced 

She was 1n the hall, whose high windows overlooked the 
garden and the 10ad , beside her were the Marquis de Castro 

‘and the young Count Ferdinand The latter had just related 
to her in how singular a manner he had obtained the guest of 
whom he was now taking care, when Catharina, who appeared 
absent, suddenly asked, ‘‘ What 1s his name?” 

“He 1s a refined and well-educated Florentine, ’ answered 
Ferdinand, ‘‘ called Amerigo Castelvatro, and I have already 
had some conversation with him on the literature of his coun- 
try, with which I find he 1s perfectly acquainted.” 

‘©T do not mean the Italian,” said she, somewhat disap- 
pointed, “but the other person who saved the German officer 
from the fury of the mob ” 

‘‘ None ot my servants knew the man,” replied Ferdinana. 

“Shame!” exclaimed she, ‘because he ought to have re- 
ceived a reward, 1f he was poor.” 
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‘‘The stormy German seemed to know him,” said Ferdi- 
nand, ‘‘ according to whose description the brave man ap- 
peared to be in good circumstances, or at least was not 
poor ” 

“Would you hke to know, dear mother,’ suddenly ex- 
claimed the merry Mania, ‘‘ who did the brave deed, and who 
gave the great huge Muinotti the blow upon the breast ” 

‘Can you tell me?” asked Catharina 

‘“'Yes,”? said the child, nodding her head significantly 

‘‘ Come to me, you mischievous one,” said the old marquis , 
‘do not run about the room in that way, be 1n earnest for 
once ” 

He took he: upon Ins knee, and divided the long black 
ringlets on her forehead ‘‘ Now speak,’ said the marquis, 
assuming a grave tone 

‘©No, I will not,” said the little creature, drawing tho 
ringlets over her face again, and rocking herselt backwards 
aud forwards 

The marquis could not help laughing at the caprice of the 
child, while he continued, ‘¢ Now, you look just like a lion.” 

‘Are there any black lions?’ asked she, poutingly ‘I 
thought they were all yellow or brown ” 

Ferdinand rose up, and said, while he lifted her from off 
the knee of the marquis, and permitted her to run about, 
‘¢ Let my little bride alone, dear uncle, if she does what 1s 
right to me, no other person must chide her ”’ 

‘* Bride!” said Maria, archly , ‘‘ have you got my consent 
ret? Do you know what I think? May I not like some aa 
élse better ?”’ 

‘¢ Child,” remarked Catharina, ‘‘ you seem quite strange 
to-day. What has come over you?” 

‘©O mother” said the httle girl, coming close up to her, 
“whenever I am happy it seems strange to you. Must I, 
then, be as sad as you are, that you may love me? When I 
am older I shall have plenty of trouble and sorrow, now it 
seems to me es if young angels came down to give me plea- 
sure, so that Iam, happy with the little animals, flowers, and 
every thing Does not some poet say that ‘the sun smules, 
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and that the flowers smile?” Now let me hve hke a little 
violet, like the sun and the flowers, or hke poets and such 
people, who never think of to-moriow ”’ 

Catharina looked at the child with a thoughtful, penetrat- 
ing gaze, and then seated herself, saying with a sigh, ‘‘ Well, 
whether you are a good child or not, tell me at least who the 
man was, and what you know of him ” 

The little girl came towards her, stretched out her hand, 
and said, “‘ Yes, but you must first promise to forgive me for 
what I have done amiss this morning ” 

The noble lady laughed at the fancy of the child, her sad 
countenance brightened up, she took hold of the small out- 
stretched hand, and sad, ‘ Yes, I promise to forgive every 
thing you have done ” 

‘¢ You are witnessss—you, marquis, and the count who 
calls himself my biidegroom,” said Maria, ‘‘ now J am much 
surprised at you all, that you did not make out from the ac- 
count given you, that the kind man was the same who comes 
here so often ‘The man who was in the fray had only one 
eye, so has the other, who looks as if he were always doing 
What 13 right to every person ” 

“It 1s possible,” answered Catharina And Ferdinand 
said, *‘Ifhe passes this way again, you must let the countess 
know, or tell me, should I be here ” 

‘‘ My mother cannot endure him,” cried Maria ‘* She 
thinks (may the saints preserve us') that he may be a robber 
oramurderer If we think so of the best of men, what must 
become of the worst ?” 

Catharina still looked thoughtful, and the cluild came 
towards her and said seriously, ‘ But you have not asked 
about my own fault ” 

“¢ Well, then, speak, child ” 

‘‘ But you must not forget that we have already made 
peace about it 1 was this morning im the garden again, 
although you had forbidden me to go there My duenna had 
not been observing me, for she thought I was beside you, and 
eo I just randown You are always thinking that I may fall 
into the fountaim, or get sun-burnt, or that some accident will 
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befall me But °do nothing but look at the little biras, the 
fishes, the trecs, and the flowers, which I see much better 
there than from the house In the open air I can speak te 
them all, and they seem to answer me, I can become bette 
acquainted with them there, and look them 1n the face, at 
other times they seem only like pictures or tapestry, and this 
1s why we have so little to do with the sun, and the moon, 
and the stars ” 

‘¢ Prattler,” said Catharina 

‘¢The old gentleman listened to me very pleased-like,” con- 
tinued the child ‘‘ He loves children , and if the count thero 
wishes to be my bridegroom, I must know him quite well 
beforehand When I was in the garden I saw the nice little 
one-eyed main coming fiom the town, but this time he was 
very smartly dressed, he had on a rich cloak, and woe a 
sword again, just as such a man should do ” 

‘¢ Again’ asked Ferdinand , “ did you ever see him witha 
sword before ?”’ 

‘*No, certamly,” Maria went on, “not here upon the 
earth , but because he pleases me so much, the angels have 
three times let me dream very beautiful things about him 
I dreamt thot I stood upon the sea-shore, far, far around was 
nothing but the sea and the sky—the sea was bright green 
and blue, very calm and still, not angry, as when its great 
waves storm and bluster When I looked in the distance I 
saw something like a dove, but as 1t came nearer it was like 
a swan, with folded wings and curved neck, swimming, but 
as if it did not know that it moved Then what I had taken 
for a swan was a ship with white sails , and as it came near 
inc, beautiful music came also across the waves, like an obe- 
dient servant going with soft words before its master The 
ship then appeared quite large in front of ine, its deck was 
covered with cloth ot purple and gold, as we see at the pro- 
cessions of the Host Many nchly-dressed people appeared 
in the ship, who with great reverence helped an old, fine- 
looking man to descend its sides, that he might reach me 
on the shore Ah! I was obliged to cry when the dear old 
man turned .qund, and I saw he had only one eye; but how 
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grand he was' It was at that time that he wore a sword 
with a bright gold glittering hilt, a red mantle was over 
his shoulders, a silver cuirass upon his breast, a large jewel 
sparkled in his hair, in the centre of a beautiful green wreath, 
which was on his head, in which flowers were entwined 
When he saw me, he saluted me kindly, and came smiling 
on shore JIe had a lyre, too, im his hand, upon which he 
played so well that I was quite delighted , and when I looked 
around, the sca was full of swans and dolphins, who swain 
about and leaped up at his song Upon the green grass 
many pure white little lambs skipped and played, and red 
and green parrots flew about in the air The kind stranger 
then said to me, ‘ Welcome" gave me his hand, and pressed 
my fingers so hard that I screamed out and awoke ”’ 

All looked at the child with astonishment as she spoke, 
and Catharina appeared affected Ferdinand took the hand 
of the little girl and pressed it 

** Count,” said she poutingly, ‘you give me pain too, 
but I must tell the rest of the story, that I may be quite cer- 
tain that I am forgiven To-day I saw the good one eyed 
man come down the road again, and he stood still, as he had 
often done before, in tront of the iron gate, silently looking 
into the garden I was able to look well at him, for he was 
so near me, and as I looked at lim, it seemed to me ag if 
I had known lim long ago, as ifhe had played with me yon- 
der among the mountains, and as he was now very smartly 
dressed, I took courage and said to him, ‘Good morning, 
senhor’ I could have said a great many kind things to him, 
but I know that now since I have grown so tall, 1t would not 
have been right Then he said to me ss 

She stopped short, and Catharina said, “ Well, why do 
you not go on?” 

‘I do not know,” answered Maria, ‘ whether it 1s nght 
to do so, but I will venture He then said to me, ‘Ah, my 
sweet young lady, what a beautitul child you are”? §Child ? 
I said, ‘1 am now out of the nursery, and I am pretty tall , my 
duenna says I shall soon not grow any more.’ Then he laughed 
so heartily that he appeared to me finer-looking than ever. 
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° What are you Isftghing at, sir?’ I asked, ‘have I said any 
thing foolish”? ‘No, my sweet child,’ he replied, ‘we can 
only laugh this way when we are happy’ Then I was obliged 
to laugh too, and clap my hands with delight , I ought not to 
have done so, certainly, when Iam so tall ‘ Now see,’ I said, 
‘I must laugh too, for I am quite happy ,’ and so we stood, 
one on each side of the railing, looking and smiling at each 
other ‘Ihave become quite young again,’ said the kind man, 
and after a wile he said, ‘ Reach me out your pretty little 
hand through the railing’ I stictcbed out the mght one, and 
ho examined it attentively, then he grew veiy serious, and 
had « dark melancholy look , and then—will you believe it? 
——he gave my hand a long, long kiss that has never hap- 
pened to ine before in all my hfe, that was the first kiss my 
hand ever got, and when he raised lis head again, large tears 
fell from lus cyes I cried also, for in a moment it seemed as 
if all my pleasure had gone away, and I said, ‘Do you want 
any thing, good sir?’ But then I was frightened Jest I should 
have spoken to him too familiarly , and I blushed, for I thought 
he might be angry ‘No, my child,’ said he, smiling again: 
‘in your presence, —I know not why,—lI feel quite happy.’ 
Then I felt still more ashamed that he should have spoken so 
to mc,—he who was neither my uncle, brother, nor cousin,— 
and which every body would say was wrong, though, 1n spite 
of this, 1t pleased me that he had not been ceremomous The 
lame negio, his slave, came up now, and the good gentleman 
again saluted me very kindly, took off his hat, made a low 
bow, and went away with his black attendant It was no 

quite right of him to bow so low to me _ Now, then, my dear 
mother, this is my story, and the fault for which you have for- 
given me ” 

The countess answered, “ You have done no wrong, but in 
future 1t will be better for you to avoid such conversations with 
strange and unknown persons ”’ 

‘But he 1s no stranger, no unknown person,” relied the 
child, ‘‘for he stands every day before our gate—:ndeed, 
many a day he has been twice there Ido not know who he 
1s, but Tam quite acauaipted with him ” 
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“ But to what way such a singular acquaintance lead?’ 
asked Catharina 

‘*T have already thought of that,’’ answered Maria, ‘* as 1 
walked alone up and down the garden, and as 1 stood in frunt 
of the wire house on the other side of this, where our beautitul 
brdg are kept. My nurse once told me a story when I was a 
chy!d, of a little bird that was in reality a great prince, who 
had been enchanted and changed into a bird , and how a beau- 
tiful lady, by her love for him, got hun changed back agaim uito 
a prince andaking I thought about the story then, and it 
scemed to me that this good nan might be some great heio, a 
conqueror renowncd through the whole woild, or some wailke 
prince, come from Brazil or India, 01 that he nught even be 
some great king Would it not be strange if he should by 
some wonderful fate have been brought into unofoitune o1 
poverty, or if he should not dare to make limpsclt known to 
the people of Portugal? for such unhappy heroes and kings 
have been before , and 1t might be fated that he, only thiough 
me, little as I am, should again obtain all his dignity, rank, 
and magnificence Then, were I older than I am, and might 
tell Lim of my love, some day we might ascend the throne, 
and all the knights and nobles would do him homage But 
here the birds in their wire cages screamed »0 loudly, that I 
could think no more about mv pretty story To be sure, tlus 
fine man 1s much older than I ain, but I know, in spite of thus, 
how kind I could be to him And if he were a hero in dis- 
guise, or an enchanted prince, that would be one wonder, and 
this would be another, that 1 could love such a husband and 
acquaintance 1n this extraordmary way For when I think 
upon this life and this world, 1ts common and every-day things 
that have nothing beautiful or astonishing in them and are all 
so wearisome and disagrceable a 

‘‘ Whither are we wandenng?” said Catharina suddenly, 
as if awakening fromadream ‘‘ How developed is the whole 
disposition of the woman im the child! Go, my love, go away 
for the present to your governess, and another time you will 
telate more tome’”’ Ata sign a servant came mn, 

Maria with a serious air approached Ferdinand, and said 
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vocy gravciy, ‘' Y6t call me so often your bride, and Inugh so 
much about it, that I wished to tell you this, that you may 68 
what I am thinking, and what kind of difhculties and hin- 
drances might happen ” 

When left alone the young count said, ‘I often tlink 1 18 
a pity that grown-up persons prevent children from re.ating 
then thoughts, and the dreamlike ideas that occur to them 
When the mind remains innocent, and free from aftectatioa 
and delusion, then the whole man speaks out in fuble and 
phantasy What beauty might be unfolded in this child! 
what rich poetical feeling seems to slumber 1n her gentle 
neart' I must confess my weakness, that she has already 1n- 
terested me so much about her unknown friend, that I mean 
to seek him out, and make his acquaintance ” 

Catharina said, ‘‘ Does this stammering of the fancy not 
already foretell both good and evil for the future? May this 
Innocence not in tine become a pernicious desire to please? 
Did we not hear the lisping of passion, or the menace of an 
unhappy fate? Are the most exquisite of our feelings not 
sometimes united with delusion? That indifference, those 
every-day occurrences and wearinesses which exclude the 
marvellous, and of which even now that clild has spoken with 
contempt, are yet our only certainty and safety When the 
pereeption of the noble and the beautiful awakens in us, 
wicked and malicious spirits also stand near to give us up to 
misery and despar But pardon me, the pratthng of age 
wanders as well as that of youth Tell me therefore, dear 
uncle, what you have to communicate, let me hear the wish, 
which you say I must not oppose ” 

The maiquis 1mmediately answered, ‘“‘ Forgive me, my 
dear friend, 1f I entreat you to fulfil the desire which I now 
express I know your preference for solitude, but at present 
there 1s an occasion which importunately demands you to 
forego this pleasure, though only for a few hours Some days 
hence the embarkation of our king and lus army will take 
place,—an event to which our nation, and especially our city, 
looks forward with the greatest interest Your palace, wh'ch 
“ommands a view of the harbour, 1 nearly finished, the Jarge 
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nal and apartment connectea with the baisony have been 
adorned and hung with tapestry , 1t will appear unseemly on 
such a day to the king, the nobles, and the people, showd you 
avsent yourself when every house around will be crowdea, 
and when on every side wishes for success will be heard, ought 
vour palace alone to be deserted? It would instantly be yer- 
ce.ved, and even the king himself might misconstrue your 
apsence You must also invite the friends and acquaintances 
of your family , and whcn the apartments and balcony of the 
building are thus crowded by visitors, ought the owner of 
them to be away? Compel yourself, my dear lady, to grant 
the request of your friend ” 

‘‘You know me too weil,” said Catharina, “to suppose 
that I could refuse so reasonable a request, though 1t will be a 
trial to me again to see those persons who maliciously wait 
for my death, aud who umpaticutly number every nunute of 
my ifirm existence, for 1t 1s the covetous relations of my 
husband who must more particularly be invited ” 

“It will indeed be a trial,” replied the marquis, “ but with 
your permission, my nephew and I will provide all that may 
be wanted, we will endeavour to give you as little trouble 
as possible , be assured of our friendship and devotedness ” 

When they had taken leave, Catharina retired to her apart- 
ment, that she might be enabled to read and reflect for some 
hours without interruption She could give herself up to the 
perfect enjoyment of any book she valued, only, when she con- 
ceived that her occupation would not be disturbed Trom her 
youth upwards she had dishked what the majority of men 
called distraction 01 vacancy, and with zeal, and even passion, 
sought to prevent the absence of a better spirit She used to 
say that this intrusion of death into life was both fearful and 
profane, since was 1t not enough that grief and sorrow should 
torment us, was it not the pain of our existence that all which 
15 noble and beautiful should tude away, greeting us only as 
transient guests? Ought we, then, to vent likewise an arti- 
ficial suicide, in order to engulf our souls in nothingness, or 
in what 1s despicable? Should we not rather live that evory 
day we may become more conscious of our powers, that with 
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evory knowledge of the true, we may strip off yet more and 
more those earthly fetters, against which though we struggle 
ever so strongly, still daily oppress and pain us The noble 
mind has nothing more precious to lose than this very time, 
from which the insipid wish to fly 

Whon she once more opened the door of her apartment, the 
old Domingo entered, who had been waiting for such a signal 
to make his appearance ‘ Do you know,” said he, ‘* Donna 
Catharina (but indeed you could not know), that your cousin 
Don Christofero has arrived in the harbour some hours sine, 
the tide was waited for, to bring him and his baggage on 
shoic, and now he and the servants will be here directly ” 

Catharina gave orders to the steward, and after having 
walked a short time in the garden, her old friend appealed 
with his attendants before the door of the house As he was 
infirm and suffered from the gout, he was carried 1n a chair to 
the gaiden-house He ascended the staircase with much diffi- 
culty, tendetly grected his relation, and was affected, when he 
entered his apartment, to perceive that every thing had been 
done which riches and kindness could effect for his accom- 
modation After he had rested a short time, at his request 
Donna Catharina came to him The old man repeatedly 
kissed her hand, and said in a voice of emotion, “It 1s now 
forty years, dearest lady, since I took farewell of you to go to 
India Then you were a beautiful young girl, and I was fresh 
and hearty Now we are both old, and have experienced 
much of pain and soriow, at least tor my part, were I to 
complam, I could say much on this subject O my kind 
fiend, I cannot express to you what I felt when I once more 
beheld my native country, the city of my birth, these distant 
mountains, these temples and palaces Poor I have come 
beck, for fortune has never smiled upon me, or to speak more 
truly, I have scorned to seek 1t in the way it appears to me 
it can alone be obtained I have preferred hving hke our 
gieat ancestors, whose virtue, self-renunciation, bravery, and 
contempt of riches are now only laughed at by the wealthy. 
Treasures are bought with shame, and better persons, too, 
knee: before the rich, and. worship the glittermg godof metal, 
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without asking bow tne favoured ones have come into the 
possession of the deity, with his :ewels and his pearls But I 
have no wisn to lament, still less to find fault ‘I'hcre are men 
yet lett among us who think as I do, it 13 natural that they 
shoald remain hidden, unknown to all My small imcome, 
therefore, in place of being increased, 13 diminished my caleer 
18 nearly over, nothing remains to me but calmly to await my 
death But, dear lady, I cannot tell you how much it touched 
me when I asked whether I could reside in any of the small 
houses upon your estate, that you offered to receive me into 
your own NowlIam here, but how have I deserved that 
you should give me a welcome like a prince? 1t 1s the first 
time in my life I have hved thus Will the bad humour ofa 
poor sick old man not annoy you” Will you, your friends, 
and servants, be able to have patience with me?” 

‘¢ My dear old friend,” said Catharina, ‘‘ we are all desirous 
to make you cumfoitable and happy , I wish to cheer up the 
last years of your existence ”’ 

‘Many thanks,” replied the old man, “for your kind 
feeling , I long thought wlnther I might turn, when my life 
in India became unbearable, from a consummg desire to sce 
my country again—a desire which left me no rest day or mght 
Repulsive answers had already reached me from those rela- 
tions whom I will not name, they were all so busy, had all 
so much to do for themselves and their families , they feared 
the displeasure of the king and the court, or rather that of 
the father-confessor, should they reccive the visit of an old 
man who was not too much in the good graces of either, since 
he had all his life long opposed oppression, plundering, and 
falschood Besides, the nobility, and mdeed the whole coun- 
try, are at present in a state of uproar, and can think of 
nothing but this unhappy enterprise to Afmca Heroes have 
1t no longer in their power to perform good actions, and yet 
now it 1s that the most distant of my relations comes forth and 
offers me a happy home, you know, dear lady, that you and 
I cannot call ourselves even cousins ” 

Catharina was pleased at the honesty with which the old 
man spoke, and felt that the kindness she desired to shew to 
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e stranger wis bestowed uvon one who would he to har in 
future a friend 

‘©Y wish I had not heard,” continued the old man, ‘as 
won as I placed my foot on shore, a piece of intormat:on so 
melancholy and unexpected as completely to damp the happi- 
ness of my arrival ”’ 

‘¢ What was that ?” asked Catharina 

* Ah'” said Christofero, with a decp sigh, “I had hoped 
once more to embrace a friend, an unfortunate though noble 
man, with whom I would gladly have shared the remainder 
of my small pittance I had often seen him 1n India, and 
there, as here, he was ever the most honourable of men, he 
would also have experienced your friendship, for indeed he 
deserved 1t Ah! my good dear Camoens, the great, the 
splendid poet, he died two or three years since m Lisbon, and 
in poverty ” 

Catharina leant Lack in her seat, and endeavoured to hide 
her deep emotion 

‘It must be nearly twenty years—eighteen, I am sure,” 
continued the old man, “since he took leave of some friends 
and of me in India, in order to save himself from the per- 
secutions of enemies, he returned to Europe, for which he 
departed with the highest hopes How often has he read to 
me from his divine poem—such a poem, dear lady, as exists 
in no other language, and to us Portuguese in particular it 
must ever be the greatest and most inspired of any, so long 
as there flows a drop of pure blood 1n us or 1n our posterity 
After the lapse of twelve or thirteen years, he wrote to mg 
and sent the poem in print, the ‘ Zusead’ The work has 
never since left me, look, here it 13, the moment I came m 
I assigned a place to 1t For five or six years I had heard 
nothing of him , I rejoiced as 1f I should again see a son after 
a Jong, long absence, but every one on shore, great and small, 
met me with these words, ‘ He died two years ago.’ ” 

‘¢ Like you, I admire his poems,” said Catharina, in a low 
voice, “and you must soon relate more to me of this unfor- 
tunate man, of whom I know but httle.” She went hastily 
away to hide her grief. , 
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CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


Every thing was prepared for the embarkation of the king, 
whose impatience, if possible, increased with delay The 
horses and artillery were on board the galleys, some of which 
Jay in the Tagus, near the palace The Germans sent by 
William of Orange and the Spamards sent by Philip were all 
ready and impatient for action , while the Italians, commanded 
by the English adventurer, Stukely, earnestly desired the ter- 
mination of this campaign, that they might begin their attack 
upon Ireland 

The various embarkations, the arrivals and departures of 
the vessels and messengers of every description, the mulitary 
parades, processions, and audiences of the king—all these for 
the last few days had converted the city into a scene of con- 
fusion, uproar, and noise 

Donna Catharina unwillingly yielded to the necessity 1m- 
posed upon her of mixing 1n this tumultuous scene, and leav- 
ing the calmness of her solitude From her new palace there 
was obtained a fine view ofthe harbour The invited guests 
had assembled in the hall and upon the long-extending bal- 
cony, from thence to witness the departure ofthe king She 
approached the busy city with her retinue, while Don Chris- 
tofero, a martyr to gout, was the only one left behind in the 
suent garden Maria, who looked upon such a scene for the 
first time, was alternately delighted with the spectacle and 
terrified by the noise and confusion Catharina with much 
politeness saluted all her friends, who returned her greeting 
with more or less cordiality, as dislike or the contrary feeling 
predominated The nearest relatives of the deceased count, 
lis brother and nephew, were the most distant in paying their 
respects, and 1t was evident that the countess 1mposed restraint 
upon herself 1n order to avoid incivility towards them The 
king and his followers assisted at mass, celebrated by the 
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Rishop of Connbri} who, as well as the Bishop of Oporto, had 
joined the cxpedition, and the service being ended, the pro- 
cession set out, after the king had taken an affecting leave of 
his venerable uncle, the Cardinal Henry 

In the square in front of the palace, from whence tae 
harbour and iver were well seen—the latter here so wide that 
it appeared lke a sea—stood around the king the most dis- 
tinguished persons in Portugal, some to bid him farewell, and 
others to accoinpany him, while he held by the hand a son of 
the Duke of Braganza, a child only eight ycais of age 

‘‘ Who 1s that pretty boy ?” asked Maria of Count Ferdi- 
nand, who was standing near her 

“A very young herv,” answeied he, “ the son of the Duke 
of Braganza, who will not be kept back from sharing 1n this 
enterprise ” 

‘Ah'? said the young gul, “he will fight agamst the 
great wicked Mahometans and Turks with lus httle hands 
You should beg of him rather to remain here beside us ” 

‘¢ Even the king,” said Ferdinand, “has tried to persuade 
him against going , but with tcars in his eyes he has besought 
him, and all his own relations, to be allowed to follow the 
army ” 

“Very well,” answered Maria, ‘ but of what use 1s cour- 
aye, the utmost courage, 1f our strength is not great cnough? 
Certainly God can do all things best, but we should not lead 
ourselves into temptation, when we at the same time pray to 
Him that we may not be tempted ” 

Ferdinand looked earnestly at Maria as she uttercd this 
apt observation , on which she exclaimed, ‘ Pardon me, if I 
have said wrong, I did not mean to do so ” 

The cannons now thundered, and the bells rang loudly 
When the roar of the firing had ceased, the young monarch 
addressed the crowd, saying, “‘ With the blessing of the Church 
sestowed upon us, we depait as soldiers of God tar the country 
of the infidel, to hurl an usurper from the throne, and to re- 
instate our friend and ally. I feel power within me to walk in 
the paths of my heroic ancestors, who for Christ and His glory 
performed such deeds as were almost credible, .Shame be 
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to those who, from want of courage, trambiingly provhesy that 
from such insprration as I now feel nothing can aiise to our 
country but unhappiness and misfortune! Upon what are we 
bent, my friends? What 1 1t we undertake? Far less than 
that which the heathen Alexander achieved, that greatest of 
kings and conquerors, when he, with a small army of Macc- 
donians and Grecks overcame the vast force of Persia, tram-~ 
pling thus upon the greatest throne on carth We go against 
wild insignificant hordes, not far from our homes, to fight in 
those plains where for a hundred years all have trembled at 
the name of Lusitama Our ally, although an infidel, promises 
us the powerful support of his countrymen and the Arabians 
Our force 18 great, our cause the best, and God 1s with us, 
the benediction of the Church accompanies us, and thus our 
fear 13 not that we shall be subdued or vanquished ,—no! we 
fear that the war will only be too quickly ended by the sub- 
mission of our enemies, and that in the brief struggle the 
feebleness and cowardice of our adversaries will let us gain 
too little honow.” 

‘Yes, my king,” exclaimed a young duke, the confidante 
and favourite of Sebastian, ‘‘ you think and speak like Alex- 
ander himself! Your colours lead us on to triumph in Africa , 
and where is the coward who from your eyes cannot draw 
oth warlike courage and contempt of death ”” 

The procession began to move, the people and the citizens 
pressed nearer, many eyes, while looking upon the young 
fair king, were filled with tears, some uttered loud farewells, 
others blessed him , but by far the greater number of the vast 
multitude who crowded the large space were still and silent, 
as 1f penetrated by a deep presentiment of coming evil 

‘© Ah, how beautiful the king 1s'” exclaimed Mania, joy- 
tully , ‘“‘ Heaven will, Heaven must, defend him Could the 
infidels, could death itself, destroy such a man 7”? 

‘¢ The bells sound lke funereal knells,’’ said Don Stefano, 
the brother of the late Count Rodrigo, to Donna Catharina, 
who was sitting near him 

‘6 And see,” said Gabniel, his eldest son, “a dark cloud 
descends, covering the sea, the ryver, and the shipping, which 
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with all their colours flying lie in deep shadow, as if under a 
huge canopy of crape and mourning ” 

‘+ Nature itself,” continued the second son, who was an 
abbot, “Jaments the fall of our kingdom, and of so many of 
our nobles, who, as if attacked and blinded by delusion, rush 
to their own destruction ” 

Donna Catharina looked penetratingly at the priest “TI 
know,” said she, “ but understand not why, that many servants 
of the Church disapprove of this enterprise of our heroic king, 
that they predict misfortune, that they go so far indeed as to 
say that through this war, inconsiderate at once and thought- 
Icss, we shajl some day require a king lke him of Spain, to 
deliver us from future misery ”’ 

‘* Pardon me, my dear sister-in-law,” said the old Don 
Stefano, taking up the word, “the cause of the disapproba- 
tion of so many wise and pious men lies close at hand, and 
1s easily discovered The night of the Moorish king, waich 13 
supported by Portugal, and which she desires to maintain 
with her blood, 1s, m the opinion of reasonable people, not 
quite so clear as many wilful young fools believe it to be 
Our king, moreover, 1s too hasty in considering this war in 
the hght ofa crusade, because, to support a holy war, a large 
proportion of both nobles and spiritual persons must zealously 
contribute This many have now only very unwillingly done, 
believing that the aim of a real crusade could not be merely 
to :eplace a Mooish king upon his throne It 1s true, many 
hope to gain both large tracts of country and towns for us, 
and fill them with Christians, and thus be permitted to govern 
there But then, we must observe that our inexperienced young 
king himself, who has never even scen a battle, guides this 
difficult enterprise chiefly through his good wishes That he 
should triumph in the midst of a foreign and desert land, with 
Which he 1s totally unacquainted, with flattermg young men 
tor his counsellors, shutting his ears to the experience of prac- 
tised soldiers, taking cve1y contradiction of a prudent com- 
mander as a personal insult, 1s not to be expected, or that 
happy results should follow such an adventure It 1s trur 
that some brave and venorable men accompany wm, t.ve 
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bishops and the Prior of Crato, his cousin, a warrior coriainly, 
will share his dangers , but then mere children go along with 
him as if to a festival, together with the wives of the soldiers, 
and other females who belong to nobody, who can only bring 
disgrace and impurity mto the camp—a retinue surely very 
unbecoming a pious Christian army Doubtless a few noble 
and devout Portuguese adorn his standard by their presence 
Philip too, that wise monarch, has sent him some good Ca- 
tholics , but who are these Germans, sent by the arch-heretic 
William of Orange? Are such as these a becoming addi- 
tion to a Christian army representing itself as fighting tor 
the cross? Then there are these Italians, led by the adven- 
turer Stukely—atheists, who will instil the poison of their 
opinions into our countrymen Kung Philip indeed pays 
them from lis own treasury, but what a squandering of 
our extorted gold do we see in the glittering equipment of 
our hing' Then, agam, thee are all these beardless youths 
who shew themselves off in silk, satin, velvet, silver, and 
gold, to sow the Afiican deserts with jewels and costly gems 
And these battle-horses of our master and his favourites, with 
their green and purple velvet housings and their shining ar- 
mour, weighty with silver and gold, as if they were about 
to perform a part in a grand masquerade Then follows 
the extravagance, levity, luxury, and self-sufficiency of the 
ariny , and history has never yet shewn that victory or success 
reached out the hands to such intoxication, which we can 
by no means call inspiration Alexander the Great, that 
young hero, did not obtain Ins fame by such extravagance as 
this, he united knowledge of the world to military ardour, 
he made himself acquainted with circumstances, and then 
made use of these circumstances Young in years as he was, 
he entered Asia an experienced warnor, a formidable con- 
queror , he honoured the counsel of the old, but could at the 
same time trust to his own judgment, being as he was the 
wisest at once as well as the bravest of his army But why 
am I so anxious? The result will only too well confirm my 
words and my fears, and shew the truth of my evil forebod: 
ngs.” 
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‘And if we shéald lose this army,” continued Gabriel, 
“for wnose outfit the riches of the kingdom have been drained, 
where shall we find other golden treasures to equip another, 
in order to resist the mighty Philip and his soldiers, the best 
troops in the world? And yet is Philip not the nearest claim- 
ant to the throne, 1f Sebastian were dead ”” 

“‘ Heavens!”’ exclaimed Catharina, with astonishment, “you 
repeat these dreadful things as if they weie not only posable 
but likely , indeed, as if your minds were quite prepared for 
such a horrible fate ” 

‘< Even so,” continued Don Stefano, with great composuic. 
“Our king Sebastian ought not to have undertaken this use- 
less war, at least at present, had he been married and left 
sons behind him, whose right to the throne was indisputable, 
then he might have ventured his life in pursuit of such a phan- 
tom But at present he not only trifles with himself, but with 
his country and her inddpendence ”’ 

“See,” said Catharina, “‘here comes the nghtful heir of 
Portugal, should the cardinal or our brave king die ” 

Prince Antonio, the prior of Crato, now entered the hall 
equipped in armour, to take leave of the lady of the house 
and of the Marquis de Castro This attention affected the 
countess as well as the old marquis, Ferdinand too ap- 
proached him to thank him devotedly, and to wish him suc- 
cess and prosperity 

‘“We shall soon return,’? said the prince, ‘to our dear 
country crowned with victory , this war will soon be over, 
and we shall put to shame those lukewarm heats who dare to 
doubt of the success of our master and of our arms We will 
restore past times once more, renew the deeds of our ances- 
tors in Africa, and prove to the world and to posterity that 
the Portuguese have not degenerated ” 

The most distinguished of the guests crowded round the 
prior to do him homage, as he now with polite greeting took 
leave of all and went away 

When the guests had once more placed themselves at the 
window, Stefano said, ‘Our master, as well as most of his 
knights, takes this matter too lightly This confidence 1s per- 
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haps their most dangerous enemy , we ought never to estimate 
our adversaries lightly, even when {nsigmificant, although 
their foe 1s not so, but, on the contrary, is a skultul as well 
as a formidable antagonist, one who will certainly avoid any 
muddle course, aware as he 1s that his allis at stake Another 
misfortune 18, that this Prince of Crato, although not a lneal 
descendant, claims a nght to the throne ot Portugal, and 
thus we shall see that 1f this campaign should consume the 
strength of our land and swallow up the flower of our knight- 
hood, a civil war will ensue, to 1cduce us yet further, until, 
quite annihilated, we shall be inevitably delivereu over to 
Spain It would be better if there existed neither near nor 
distant, real or apparent, heirs to the throne, because in that 
case there could be neither strife, war, persecution, noi civil 
hatied to desolate the kingdom The true patriot ought not 
to shun any sacrifice which might prevent civil war ” 

‘¢ Likewise neither treachery nor dishonour,” said Catha- 
rina i a bitter tone, wlule she rose to jon Maria, who was 
holding a lively conversation with Count Ferdinand 

‘‘There, there! he kneels,” cricd the little girl, with the 
greatest delight , ‘‘there upon the shore he stretches out his 
arms towards the king, who stands upon the deck of his ship 
in a scarlet mantle ” 

Ferdinand turned his eyes in the direction to wluch she 
pointed, and observed the kneeling form, which, apart fiom 
the crowd, leaned against a rock, and seemed to be praying 
fervently for the departing king 

‘‘ Of whom are you speaking, Maria ”” said Catharina 

‘“T have again seen,” said Maria, ‘‘ my dear strange fiiend 
Ever since the king went past I have watched how anxiously 
he went nearer and nearer to see the beautiful king, but Don 
Sebastian did not see him And now the king 18 away, and 
the stranger stands up and dries his tears Is it not true, 
dear count, that this man must be a real patriot, since you 
call all those so who think as we do?” 

Catharina had silently listened to this conversation 

The count said, “ At last I think I know the ma, and will 
seek lum out.” 
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Nearly every ong,had now left the hall. Ferdinand and 
the marquis went to Donna Catharina, whom they found 
with marks of great vexation upon her countenance. Don 
Stetano stood near her, and she appeared as if desirous of 
avoiding this conversation, without having power to do so 

‘“¢T cannot sufficiently express my thanks to you, noble 
Donna Catharina,” said Don Stefano, “ for the beautiful style 
in which you have rebuilt this edifice of a hundred years, it 
1s so estimable of you, since you can have little use for it 
yourself, and it 1s thus reared for my family and for their 
posterity ” 

“You know,’ replied Catharina, ‘that 1t was the pa- 
lace of my husband, and that with his means, which ex- 
ceeded mine, the new building has been chiefly erected 1 
say chiefly, because in the haste with which it has been 
raised, I am not certain but that my own funds have been 
entrenched upon ” 

‘You think nobly in every thing,” answered Stefano; 
‘to whom 1s this not known? Therefore may I ask you a 
question, which, put to another lady, might be unbecoming? 
You had by my late brother, the count, no children, no heirs, 
therefore may I ask whether you have yet thought of your 
will? Ifnot, I would beg of you to make it soon, and as 
you, so far as I know, have no near relatives of your own, 
remember us in it, that the magnificence of the family and 
the name of your sainted husband may be kept up ” 

‘Count, sir—brother-in-law,” said Catharina, stammer- 
ingly, and deeply wounded, ‘I cannot answer these questions, 
or attend to this 1mportunity at present I will do nothing, 
be assured, without the advice and counsel of my honoured 
uncle, the marquis , 1n the mean time I keep myself free, and 
request that my repose may not be disturbed, and that my 
future resolutions be waited for ” 

She now arose and took hold of the arm of the old marquis, 
in order to go away , while the marquis, looking angrily at 
his relative Stefano, with a silent bow was about likewise to 
leave the hall, 

Don Stefano continued. “ Only one word more, honoured 
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lady You like solitude, as my brother did, who resembled 
you in many things, you have shewn this preference by living 
s0 long with him in retirement among the Estrella mourtains 
During that time you must have accumulated money, you 
remained there even after his death, and you now reside in 
& quiet house in the country Surely, then, you will not take 
up your residence here, where the near neighbourhood ot tne 
king’s palace, the tumult of the streets, the arrival and ae- 
parture of the numerous vessels, the noise of the sailors and 
boatmen, the view of the huge wide river, which here seems 
no better than a sea, and the unceasing bustle of the city, 
would make you quite uncomfortable I ain now obliged to 
give my eldest son his allowance, I would hkewise willingly 
give him a share of my palace, but I fear that two lage 
establishments in one house would intrude upon each other, 
and create confusion Might I therefore beg that this house, 
which would accommodate his family and his numerous ser- 
vants very conveniently, might be finished quickly, and that 
you would permit him to take possession of 1t during your 
life-time?” 

“Count,” interrupted the marquis, “such matters as these 
cannot be arranged at an accidental meeting About every 
thing concerning the family, I beg that you will speak to me 
or my nephew Ferdinand Owing to the delicate state of the 
health of our honoured friend, she requires repose and tran- 
quillity , and has, as you are already aware, given over the 
management of her affairs unconditionally to us But 1 must 
confess that I do not sce how such an accommodation as you 
want can be granted to you, neither can I perceive that 1t 1s 
necessary or even desirable, Circumstances such as those of 
to-day might induce my relative again to occupy the house, 
which 1n that case could be to you only a temporaly pusses- 
sion Your son can reside with you tor the present, or in 
some other dwelling ” 

After these words they left the hall, the marquis conduct- 
ing Catharina to her carriage, which she entered together 
with hin, while Ferdinand and Mania, with two duennas, 
followed 1n another, 
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When Catharina found herself in tho closed carriage alone 
with ner faithful fmend, and away from every one else, she 
could restrain her feelings no longer, and her grief burst forth 
in a Hood ot scalding tears, while she leant sobbing and 
almost famting upon the shoulder of her old uncle He en- 
deavoured to soothe and comfort her, but she shook her head 
at lus kind words When she became more composed, she 
said with an expression of the deepest sorrow, ‘‘ Dearest 
friend, you misunderstand my feelings Do you think I am 
giieved because these rude men have shewn me their covet- 
vusnes3 thus openly? That they have this day so undisguis- 
edly confessed that I live too long, and that they can scarcely 
wait for my death? Ah, how indifterent to me are these piles 
of stone, these halls and apartments! what matters 1t to me 
who inhabits them? But that at this tue, to-day when my 
feelings were already excited, and my heart filled with the de- 
parture of the vessels which bore away all that constitutes our 
country,—that when my mind and soul were thus absorbed, 
they should shew themselves to be so mean and ignoble, 
this has indeed shocked me O my fiend, my dear uncle, 
should they be mght,—should misery, ruin, and destruction 
follow our king! Ifthe hopes of our nation, our name, our 
all are confided to these floating planks, and they should not 
return again! The king without heirs, the kingdom without 
strength , the cardinal, an old man, would then reign, and 
how long could he wear a tottermg crown? Then the wild 
and heartless Spaniards would break m upon us, by whose 
side no true Portuguese could exist, our glorious, our beau- 
tiful country would then become a province of the foreign 
tyrant! Our kingdom, wlich was once so flourishing, so 
mighty and renowned, which was known 1n the most distant 
lands, and which had become so famous through its heroes 
and its rulers, while that very Spain was rent in twain, while 
it trembled before the Moors, its strength spent by internal 
strife !”” 

*¢ Providence,” answered the old marquis, ‘‘ directs every 
thing better than our fears allow us to suppose ” 

‘And yet these persons,” continued Catharina, ‘ and 
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many others like them, rejoice in the fearful prospect o1 sach 
a miserable fortune! They aro already, 1t 18 said, n cotn- 
munication with the court of Spain, and are paid betorehand 
for their country’s shame, with gold and places of honour Is 
it to be wondered at, if princes, through the force of circu 
stances, become tyrants”? I at least, were I a queen, voud 
condemn these enemies of the people to a lingeiing dea, 
despicable wictches as they are, who thus tear in pieces taeir 
parent, the land of their buth 

The old man took her hand and said, smiling, “ But you 
aie nota queen! Compose youiself, my dear fricnd , do not 
drive all consolation from you, be not thus in love with 
despair and prief, we friends will still be united, even should 
God pei mit the worst to happen ” 

“That I am aware of,” replicd Cathaima, “were 1t not 
so, 1t would not be worth while to live another day, and 
since you arc my friend in the noblest sense of the word, 
you must become further acquainted with me and with 
my history, after which you will judge whether I deserve 
your love, and whether you will continue to preserve it for 
me” 

The marquis uttered many kind assutances1n 1eply to these 
singular woids, but Catharina seemed to heed them little, 
answering him with a coldness and restiaint which, compared 
with the former passionate warmth of he: manner, rather 
bewildered her companion 

It was arranged that the marquis should visit his miece 
some morning, when, 1n private, she would relate to him those 
circumstances of he: life of which he as yet knew little, and 
that unconnectedly 

She descended from the carriage, and her old friend, after 
taking a kindly leave, returned home by the same convey- 
ance Catharma then went immediately to the apartment 
of her aged invalid, who saluted her with much affection, 
thanking her once more for all her kindness She told him 
in a few words what she had just witnessed of the departure 
of the king, the nobles, and the army , while he rephed, with 
t good deal of humour, ‘‘ You have then seen a something, 
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eovsin, which wa¥ highly melancholy I, however, remained 
nere in your house both happy and cheerful ” 

‘¢What have you been doing?” asked Catharina 

‘¢T have been reading, as usual,’’ replied he, pointing to 
a book, “from the divine poem of my great friend, the 1n- 
comparable Camoens Do I err, or 1s it true, that after 
yepeated readings I understand it always better and better’ 
Surely the divine work stands out more clearly 1n the lapse 
ot years, hke the spring-time of the year, ever more fresh 
and bloommg I blame myself for being so stupid as long 
since not to have perceived the entire beauty wiuch runs 
throughout the whole ” 

Mathaima said a few kind words to him, and then went 
away to mect Mana and Count Ferdinand 
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‘fu Marquis de Castro and his nephew had left the city for 
a few weeks in order to arrange some matters connected with 
the estates of the countess, and to give structions to a new 
steward, who had now received the management of those 
which were situated near Lisbon Catharima was therefore 
certain that she would not be interrupted, and had given 
orders to her servants to deny admission to strangers, being 
inclined to enjoy the society of her old relative, the worthy 
Christofero, alone, in order that he might relate to her his 
own history, as well as that ot lis friend 

The intelligent old man was delighted to communicate to 
her all he knew of the life of his beloved and honoured Ca- 
moens, since he remarked how well acquainted his younger 
friend was with the events portrayed in the Lusuad, a poem 
which, in his passionate admiration of it, he considered to be 
the greatest in the world 

One morning when they were alone (Maria walking with 


her duennas in the garden), Don Christofero commer ced bis 
narrauve 
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You will hardly be able to remember, dear cousin, where 
and when I last saw you, as you were only a child about ten 
years of age when I took leave of you before sailing to India 
I was a soldier, and served as an officer there as long as my 
health enabled me to bear arms But I was attacked with 
gout, the consequence of cold and severe nights» at sea as well 
as on shore, and obliged therefore to abandon my youth- 
ful dreams, and to seek for employment in the civil service 
Now I was in one place, now in another, and for a length 
of time could not control my melancholy, for with the dis- 
missed sword all my happiness secmed to have fled O 
my friend, you a woman can have no idea how bitter the 
feclng is to a man when he must say to himself, ‘ Now 
I give up the vocation of my life’ It 1s worse than being 
stranded upon a desert rock, there to stand alone after ship- 
wreck the only one saved, while companions and friends 
are swallowed up by the wild ocean ‘This I had also expe- 
rienced, but there then remained to me the hope that some 
passing ship might save me, as was the case, and another 
regiment and a new commander recrved me But now! 
was obliged to lay aside every hope of again serving my 
country as a soldier, or that my name would, hke that of 
other brave Portuguese, be known in India I was now 
forced to bend and receive orders about things I did not un- 
derstand I entered upon the management of affairs whera 
I was necessitated to be first instructed myself, to be exer- 
cised in a business which until then, as a bold youth and a 
man of strength, I had despised, I was obliged to model 
my self according to the dispositions of my superiors, and to 
study their humour: It was eapected that I should flatter, 
admire what they did, and even call their misdeeds goodness, 
or, at all events, take no notice of them Ah, my dear 
friend, 1t was then I felt in every faculty of my soul, in my 
whoie being, the curse of poverty At this I had often 
laughed when my companions maimtained it to be a truth. 
‘fms state of dependence into which necessity forces us I know 
to be worse than that ofa slave It 1s that whih makes 
many men, orginally well-disposed by nature, and who at one 
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time loved both trygh and honesty, become bad and inean. 
Ife who 13 born to be a soldier (and there are many such) 1s 
in any other occupation but a sorrowful beng I had becoma 
thoroughly miserable, but at no period of my life wicked , 
and I must say, that many and unending were my tempta- 
tions I beheld the path m which hundreds of my compa- 
nions were walking, I observed how the ladder was placed, 
up which they gradually ascendcd, and where from above 
they looked down upon their comrade with contempt Many 
made terms with religion and virtuc, as the bankrupt doves 
with his creditor, who 1s often obliged to be contented with 
the fiftieth part of us due They said to themselves, ‘We 
will flatter, deceive, and ue, we will become mean with per- 
fect consciousness, till we no longer need the support of a 
superior, till we ourselves become rich and powertul, then 
we will shew the world that we arc made of other stuff, 
cut from other wood, and then we will be virtuous, and make 
all mnght again’ But gam, extortion, oppression of their 
fellow-creatures, bribery, the sale of their tavour, all these 
tasted so sweetly to them, that in their higher position they 
became ten times worse than they were in their low one 
For through the power thus lent to them, they could more 
easily put the disgraceful actions into execution, which to 
do betore gave them much trouble, in which they needed the 
assistance of others Alas, Donna Catharina, man 1s wicked 
When all 1s smooth in his path, he knows, in his elevated 
position, at once how to sway for his advantage customs, 
torms, and laws, he knows exactly what he may dare to 
demand from his dependents, he tiusts for the most part to 
self-interest , and thus he can with all ease, even with seem- 
ing friendship, perpetrate the most atrocious crnnes , while, 
on the other hand, the poor, oppressed multitude, the mis- 
guided people, are not aware that their oppression springs 
from those 11chly-adorned lords, to whom they 1n their bit- 
terest trouble still wish every thing that 1s good, because they 
consider them to be truly virtuous. In this manner have 
Asia and India become theatres where the most shameless 
deeds are performed that man can see or endure Plunder, 
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torture, and death, aro the fiuit of the seed that was sown 
there py the high-hearted, the unmortal Lusitanians Woe 
lo the poor, though honest, man who, 1n the imbecility of 
virtue, in the folly of religious teeling, cannot compel his 
heart to refrain from speaking out against this fearful amount 
of tyranny, or, who may fancy that he ought to act in oppo- 
sition toit! All the thousand members of the world-destroy 

ing giant rise up against that poor man, and he 1s as lost; 
happy indeed if he be not given over to that inquisition which 
murders in the name of God, or tormented as tho vilest of 
traitors. and delivered over to an insulting death Yes, he 
may consider himself happy 1f, languishing in the silence of 
a dungeon, he should becoine forgotten, and he is one dis- 
tinguished among millions who can thus, amidst poverty and 
misery, drag out existence, shunned, despised, and braaded 
with calumny Such has been the fate of my noble, upright 
Camoens, the greatest of men he could not keep silence, and 
urged by such a wish, he desued to strike down these plun- 
derers, and he had cause to be grateful that they permitted 
him to live!’ 

‘‘T knew not, and could not have fancied,” said Catha- 
rina, ‘‘that that portion of the world and its governors, of 
which you speak, presented such a fearful picture I cannot, 
however, doubt 1t now, and must believe your long experi- 
ence and love of truth, but, indeed, the whole history of the 
human race 13 highly melancholy ” 

‘* Certainly it 1s so,’’ continued Christofero, ‘‘ when we 
see both people and deeds thus so 1mmeasurably increasing 
the misery , when those barriers are broken down within 
which 1 1s easy for man to remain virtuous That brief 
though beautiful period when Portugal first began to reflect, 
was the hour of strength and sacrifice Ileroes whose names 
aie ummortal, inspiredly opened the great book of the world, 
of which till then, like children, we had been able only to 
peruse the few first leaves, but along with efforts of the 
highest and most heroic kind, the irrepressible and immea- 
surable wickedness of man and his new maxims of dommation 
flowed im upon these far-distant regions, Thus has the dise 
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covery of a new world changed us as well as Sram. our 
fuime: strength and virtue appeared too insigmficant our 
previous lite too insipid, and our past riches and acqJis)tions 
mere poverty Life has become hke a lottery, and large 
sums are hazarded to gain still larger ones Thus riches are 
now the standard by which not only happiness but even virtue 
1s measured , and those who do not permit themselves to be 
seized by this mtoxicating whirlpool are blamed as fools, for 
nl] faith in the nobility of man has become extinct ” 

‘‘ Stop,” said Catharma ‘If this be true, it 1s better not 
to live To what, were this gone, can our weakness or our 
doubt tremblingly cling ””’ 

‘‘ My worthy friend,” continued the old man, ‘‘ God per- 
mits such confusions at times, that the race of man may be 
purified The star of virtue shines most brightly amidst 
darkness, and the greater 1s he in this universal turmoil who 
does not partake of this bewilderment of the senses In such 
as are laughed at and despised, in such as languish amidst 
poverty and solitude, who, without friends, admirers, or flat- 
terers, hide themselves and believe 1n God im the depths of 
their soul—in such contemned and forgotten ones, the heavenly 
nature of man becomes more splendid But silence! I am 
myself one of the neglected, and it might appear, if so kind 
a fmend were not listening to me, as 1f I praised my own 
virtue No, I was thinking of him—my enlightened friend 
—the highly-gifted Camoens, he, who 1s withdrawn from us, 
forgotten by all, supported by none, uncheered by the great, 
he, the most virtuous of men, the true friend of his country, 
whose ardent Jove for it was such as almost to seein fabulons 
or romantic, but which was in reality the brightest truth , 
yes, he belonged to the greatest of Portuguese heroes, though 
to perform such deeds as a Pacheco or an Albuquerque was 
denied him He endured privations of every sort, and spurned 
those riches which were only to be procured by contemptible 
means But posterity will yet acknowledge the great man 
whom his age demied ” 

Catharina was much affected by these words of Christofero 
‘We can honour him, however, in our thoughts , we at least 
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who do not live for the present and its stormy movements. 
Every noble heart should guard a silent spot within itself 
where the image of this great one may rest as im a shrine. 
He has taught us the sweetness of our language, wlule love 
and ardour, the sense of the heroic, the glory of our history, 
and of its noble spirits, speak 1n it to all future Portuguese , 
nay, more, they speak to the whole human race, if a return- 
ing barbarism does not give place to the dominion of fore 
getfulness and ignorance ” 

‘We understand each other, dear lady,’’ answered the 
old man, pressing her hand, ‘“‘as the power ot Greece and 
Rome still touches us, so shall the words of our fi1end sound 
in the distant future, and when the Italian names lis Antosto, 
Rome her Virgil, and Athens her immortal poet, then shall 
Portugal add the name ot her Camoens Can France, or 
Spain, or even vast Gerinany, place such another beside it? 
Ronsard 1s eclebrated , but I know lum not ” 

‘* Let us live, then, in this belief, and torsake such thoughts 
as lead to melancholy,” said Catharina “‘ Life does not per- 
mit every blossom to ripen into fruit, theretore 1¢ 13 only a 
delusion if we are grieved, for all living are born but to die ” 

‘There 1s no death '”’ exclaimed Christofero , “‘ the tran- 
sition so named by mortals is only a change of garment, a 
passing away into another melody, the tuning of the instru- 
ment. From the barren rock upon the Ingh mountain wo 
see moss and small flowers spring forth , insects and butter- 
flies swarm near the little plants of these Iugh regions, those 
plants which, though scarce above the earth, must nourish 
them The waters seek their path, bearing soil and the 
seeds of plants and vegetables to the bare clefts In the 
depths of the ocean abide the dumb creatures of many forms, 
they dwell beneath the earth in unvisited abysses , wherever 
thought 1caches, 1t can think of and find life alone And then 
the wonder of the world and of creation, man, appears, gifted 
with sense und reason, the commander and king of all which 
walk and creep, fowls, fishes, and flowers, water, air, and 
silent earth , he through whose existence every created thing 
is a holy mystery, wluch reveals itself through the eongcious- 
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ness of that mystery alone, he, the representative of God, 
from whose eyes Messings flowed down upon the creature, 
and through whosc look manimate creation first became 
significant, How happy 1s mcie existence when man pere 
ceives his union with eternity and universal naturc' What 
1s unhappiness, suffering, sickness, or death, if he thus fulfil 
his destiny ? ’—— 

‘Let us return,” said Catharina, ‘“‘ to listory and to Ca- 
moens, here I feel mysclf more at ease in your society.” 

“In early life,” contmued Don Christofero, ‘“‘I went to 
India, then under the sway of the grandfather of our picseut 
king I have already told you how 1ll health prevented me 
from continuing im this service, and compelled me to seek a 
more humble occupation I was sent to several places, and 
as I was quiet and orderly, I seldom met with enemics 01 
adversaries , but as I could neither flatter nor allow myself 
to become accustomed to dealings of a base nature, I gained 
neither powerful patrons nor supporters I devoted my days 
to contemplation as well as to business, and appearcd to iny- 
selt to be a sort of worldly monk, as I endeavouicd always 
to amend what was wrong, as far as I could in my obscure 
position There 1s a peculiarly calm enjoyment 1n retirement 
when we are known to few, valued by none, and still less 
envied, when we intrude upon no path which another has 
opened up for his own use, we are held to be blameless and 
innocent I had reached the middle of life, and thought of 
youth no longer, when I became acquainted with a person 
in Goa, who was then m the summer of existence I had 
been in India at this period ten years Huis mere presence 
renewed to me my earliest days, though I was then a man 
of forty years of age I wept mghtly because I could no 
longer wield the much-loved sword, for according to this 
man’s words every othe: calling seemed base and ignoble 
In comparison with the fire of his soul, the feeling of my 
earlier years appeared weak and cold, and I then experienced 
how leaders and heroes could exercise such power over other 
men. This was the soldier and poet Cunivens, who had just 
left his native country in bitterness of heat, a country, how- 
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ever, which he still dealy loved I was again altogether 
a Portuguese, and would have tought under the banncrs ot 
my native land, had the pain and lameness of wy aim per- 
mitted me I became a pup of this inspired being, thougn I 
was much older than he 

‘¢ A Portuguese officer had already spoken to me of him 
before his arrival, but only in a slight manner, and to whicn 
communication I paid httle attention He related to me 
something of a love-affair which had made Camoens unhappy, 
and on account of which he had left his country Though we 
became very intimate and disclosed our most secret thoughts 
to cach other, my noble firend never spoke of this matter , 
and as I thus saw that he held this occurrence of his youth 
as sacred, I never asked him any intrusive questions about it 
But how much he worshipped temale beauty, how deeply he 
had been penetiated by the feeling of love, was easily known 
from his magmificent poems, which he permitted me to read 
With the same glow ot enthusiasm he sang of war, arms, and 
heroic greatness Ah, my good lady, how joyous it 1s amidst 
the paths of life to find such a fiiend! I became as it were 
born again through this man, powers before unknown to me 
were awakened in my soul, growing up, as 1f miraculously, in 
is presence I scarcely knew myself, and was amazed at the 
discovered riches of my mind For the fist time I now Jed 
with him a real life, one divided between mirth and serious- 
ness, we journeyed together by sea and land, we dwelt 1n the 
same house, whole nights passed like hours in thoughtful con- 
versation, or in listening to his idcas_ And yet 1t seems to me, 
since we have becn separated, as if I had not sufficiently en- 
joyed his society, and asif [had learned far too little from him, 
as 1f I had often trifled away time beside lim, had not valued 
hin enough, or that, from an mdolent stupidity, I had not 
met his spirit as I ought to have dune How often since have 
I blamed myself that this great nund was frequently to me 
as if dead or misunderstood, because I slumbered and my 
spiritual ear was closed! How I hastened my journey home; 
and when upon the sea, how did the thoughts delight me of 
once more seeing my native shore, and of embracing him, 
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the one I had not scen for siateen long years!’ And now— 
he 13 dead, forgottén by every one, none can even point out 
his grave!” 

He stopped in cmotion, while Catharina looked down. 
After a pause he continued 

‘<Tf we knew (as we are accustomed to say) that we should 
ever lose such a friend, then how eagerly would we seize upon 
every moment of his presence, but this would become weart- 
some to him, because 1t would put an end to all freedom of 
intercourse We regard the most precious gifts of fortune 
lightly, while we stupidly giasp the most insigmificant and 
unimportant ones, frequently indeed even those which torment 
us, and we call it virtue when we have not the courage to free 
ourselves from such trumpery But so 1t must be, for 1t ever 
Was so, and never will be otherwise Camoens told me in 
confidence that he had been wrongfully banished for a time 
fiom Lisbon to Santarem, when his banishment was at an 
end, he wished to serve Portugal and distinguish himself in 
her service, in which hope he became a soldier On board of 
her fleet he fought against Morocco, and said that when a 
youth he desired nothing so earnestly as to experience great 
dangers, and to make himself famous, that consequently, he 
sought adventures with a daring which his companions envied, 
but did not copy He ever spoke as if a divinity existed who 
saved warriors from danger, and he added, that this divinity 
had often brought him bach anunharmed victor This trifling 
with death, with the most appalling wounds, with powertul 
enemies, this rushing into the midst of danger, where destruc- 
tion seemed certain and safety impossible, was, according to 
his 1deas, the greatest happiness, the highest delight of a true 
soldier ‘The danger was little indeed, for,’ said he, ‘when I 
feared 1t not, I dehed its power, and 1t vanished To stand at 
such moments upon the threshold which separates life from 
death 1s the most exciting part of war, though 1m the strife 
destruction hovers from a thousand channels, I was sure that 
1t would be harmless to me 1f I only valued the fiery shower as 
nothing, and looked with equal firmness upon life and death 
As grief and joy meet together in the embrace of the one we 
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love, and as amidst the greatest joy a shiver runs through our 
veins, so 1s it,’ said he, ‘ with death in the field of battle, —he 
who cannot rejoice amidst the gloomy waves of war, and re- 
gard himself as nothing, 1s no soldier" In this way had he 
played with life and death , thus did he forget his safety, and 
the battle as a whole, as a living being, was alone present to 
him, a huge fierce apparition, of which he formed only a single 
member But in the very heart of the combat he had been 
stricken down apparently dead by a ball hitting his forehead , 
when he recovered, he found himself at a distance from the 
strife, in the hold of the ship, the squadron had triumphed, 
but he had lost his mght eye IIe suffered mtolerable pain, to 
say nothing of the feeling ofa handsome youth at beholding 
himself thus mutilated A soldier who 1n his early days loses 
aleg or an arm finds but little comfort in the though? that 
such injuries are honourable tokens of lus courage , for to others 
who had kept back from mere cowardice the same accident 
might have happened But to Jose the power, the spit of 
the eye, 1s far worse , for through it not only the body, but the 
soul is injured Betore Ccuta, the town made memorable by 
Portuguese valour, he Jost the half of us sght Hus heart, 
liowever, was entire, and after some months of suffering, he 
returncd back to Lisbon, in the hope that his courage would 
be acknowledged and lus deeds not despised Instead of 
this, the brave soldier met only with contempt and scorn, 
he was not listened to, what he asked was shamefully re- 
fused while many a son of fortune, who had never even 
seen a battle, was loaded with riches, honour, and dignity. 
Such things, though of daily occuirence, he had not believed 
to be possible He spoke out, and indeed too loudly and 
boldly It now becaine of no consequence though his hfe 
had flowed out from a hundred wounds Te would not be 
silent, and he was threatened in consequence with a court- 
martial as a rebel ‘Why not” said he ‘ Does the bold 
soldier not always stand upon his tral when in battle? It 
13 not the balls, but such words as these, that have torn 
my heart’ Thus scorned, hurt, wounded, every hope of 
happiness extinct, he left his country, avd in proud despur 
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sought in the Eas$,Indies the acknowledgment of his worth, 
or —a glorious grave — He found neither ”’ 

After a pause, the old man, who had once more been forced 
to stop from deep emotion, continued ‘‘ The composure of 
mind which I had already attained, my friend could not find— 
at least not during the fiist years I hved with him He could 
not convince himself that unnghteousness and cruelty are as 
deeply rooted in the nature of man as virtue and generosity. 
He did not undeistand the world as it exists, and grievously 
lamented that the mighty deeds of the former heioic Portu- 
guese should end thus i robbery, plunder, and oppression of 
the poor, as well as in the enrichment of the oppressors He 
comprehended uot how the priests connived, though silently, 
at this destruction of all that was right, this disgraceful ievelry. 
It was his opinion that such as he were called upon by Hea- 
ven to repress these wrongs, to speak against them, to protect 
virtue, and to make it famous once more ‘TI left the Tagus,’ 
said he, ‘in the company of different vessels, storms followed 
us, we were often in danger of life , 1n these tempests the other 
vessels were wrecked and lost, but the one which bore me 
was preserved as 1f by miracle, so much had it suftered, so 
often had 1t threatened to sink Thus do storms ever sur- 
round me, but I must neither be silent nor mdolent , I must 
use both the swoid and the pen, I must speak out boldly, 
whenever opportunity offers or inspiration visits me’ Yes, 
he was 1ght, had he only found a highe) position, had he 
lived in other times, when powerful friends and magnanimous 
patrons would have stood by his side But, alas! his hopes 
were overthrown He might have relied almost with cer- 
tainty upon receiving an honourable and lucrative situation 
beneath the government, or upon employment as a soldier, 
having many excellent recommendations from worthy men, 
though he could not fail to observe that without such, men 
quite undistinguished had been pushed forward into good 
places, even though young, inexperienced, and without having 
scen any service whatever He was not unknown as a poet; 
he was of a noble family, had given proofs of his courage, 
and there were not awanting persons who knew allthis But 
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though his manner was gentle, there was a species of hauteur 
m him, and which, though he was unconscious of 1t, wounded 
many, particularly the unworthy He could not restrain him- 
self, he confided in his own powers, his spit, ever seeking 
after high thoughts, was in common conversation often ab- 
sent Persons accustomed to slavish homage considered this 
an unbecoming impertinence, while such was indeed quite 
foreign to his frank and gentle heart But the letters of his 
enemies, which had now come thither, were the most myurious 
to him, representing him as a dangerous character, who de- 
spised and scorned his superiois, watched their weaknesses, 
and then satirised them in verse as wicked and full of crime 

Thus before he had done any thing deserving condemnation, 
he was already condemned , those who made application for 
him were retusea, and when he became importunate, he was 
met with scorn But his high spirit was not humbled, and 
in order to shew that he was deserving of advancement, aftcr 
a time he once more entered the service as a soldier He was 
given the post of ensign in the troops sent by Portugal to 
the king of Coclin-China He went thither deed as a vo- 
lunteer , mony such had jomed these troops , but before he 
left on this expedition he was unfortunate enough to place 
his life in the greatest danger at Goa He had made choice 
of a young negro i the slave-market there, one who seemed 
suitable for a servant, having been pleased with his appear- 
ance, he soon agreed about the price The slave so hired was 
delighted at being fieed fiom Ins former master, who had 
treated him 11], being im the practice, ike many bad men, of 
torturing his slaves with the most malicious pleasure It 1s 
the custom at Goa for slaves to give up to their masters what- 
ever money they earn, unless perinitted by them to retain it, 
and many rch people, who have ciowds of slaves, are not 
ashamed to take the litle portion which 1s gained with much 
trouble by the hard hands of these poor black creatures 

When the negro, who was named Iago, or Antonio, became 
acquainted with the kind dispoxition of his new master, he 
related to him the injustice of his former owner, and in the 
jov of his heart, fashioned a httle bird-cage, which the fol- 
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lowing morning he offered for sale This ornamented cage 
was bought by a cluld, who was passing with her duenna, 
and the negro lad received more from the nich little girl than 
he had ventured to ask What was lis astoushment when 
our friend Camoens would not take the small sum, but gave 
1t back to him whole and entire! He spoke every where of 
the gencrosity of lis new, though far from affluent master , 
the people praised the action, and wished every happiness to 
his hind owner When his former master passed through the 
market, he was much surprised at finding that the people 
dared to scoff at him, and greet him with loud laughter The 
stately judge, who held a distinguished office, took this un- 
usual treatment very 111, he discovered the origin of the 
affair, and his first feeling was to reclaun the slave Antonio, 
that he might vent his vengeance upon him = The negro, who 
well knew, although he was innocent, that 11] treatment and 
the torture now awaited him, with tears and sobs embraced 
the knees of Camoens, whom he besought to protect him from 
torment, or perhaps from death itself This appeared to our 
fiend a case in which he was imperatively called upon to 
defend the mnocent I warned him well, but he could not 
repress his vehemence when he met the worthless Don Alonso 
jor the purpose of coming to an understanding about the slave. 
I was present, and at first the conversation was tolcrably 
smooth, until Don Alonso asserted that in the sale of the 
slave, although the money had been paid, yet as all the forms 
necessary had not been completed, the negro was still Ins 
property The principal judge present, who was a relation 
of this Don Alonso, maintained, of course, that his nephew 
was in the right, and opened up different books of reference 
to prove it He then urged Camoens to return the negro, 
tor whom the money would be repaid, according to law 
‘Noble sir,’ answered Camoens, ‘I am not acquainted with 
the laws of this place, but if any form has been forgotten, I 
am ready to pay an additional sum, so that I may retain the 
slave I have bargained forin my service’ ‘I am rich enough,’ 
answered the great man, ‘not to require any such additional 
payment, I must have the negro himself, who 13 thus legally 
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kept from me’ ‘If you cannot come to an anucable agree- 
ment,’ interrupted the yudge, ‘then you, Senhor Camoans, are 
bound to deliver up the servant, as it has been shewn to you 
that the bargain 1s mvalid’ I who for many years had been 
accustomed to all the harshness and unfair transaction, of the 
persons in power here, was nevertheless astonished at such 
effrontery , for the slave had been bought according to the 
form in daily use, and the case of a similar bargain having 
been broken had till then never been heard of When I mo- 
destly asserted this, and gave my testimony as having been 
present at the sale, my words were drowned by the opposing 
voices of all present, and these purse-proud people, moreover, 
made me feel my poverty to the quick, as well as the insig- 
nificance of my position I was forced to be silent, unless I 
had wished to make the affairs of my friend worse, who now 
asked, with apparent composure, why Don Alonso so earnestly 
desired to have the slave back, when he had sold lim with 
his own fiee will ‘For what else,’ answered that shameless 
man, ‘but to teach him, to punish him, and to put hin to 
death? A1e matters come to tlus, that our own bought slaves, 
the very refuse of mankind, may instigate the people against 
us, ther lords and masteis, that we are not even sure of ou 
lives from such canmile”’ Tere Camoens lost all control over 
luunself, and said many severe words to his pretended judges 
I endeavoured to smooth matters, related that the slave was 
quite imnocent, and that he meant nothing evil in what he 
had been telling, but all was invain My interference was 
indeed too late, for our friend, excited to anger, treated these 
wretches with all the contempt they deserved, which conse- 
quently drew upon himself a stern revenge ‘ You are all 
witnesses,’ exclaimed Don Alonso, in fury, ‘how this insolent 
soldier, himself a rebel and a traitor, has doubtless instigated 
the slave to stir up the people’ It was of no use that Ca- 
moens referred to his nobility and to the Jong standing of 
his family , that I, as a citizen, bound myself to answer for 
him Lake a criminal, he was thrown into the common pn- 
son, and put in irons 

‘You may think, dear lady, how great was my sorrow, 
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my agony, abrnt this precious friend , I could not even get 
a sight of him, and I learned that the court, upon the tes- 
timony of the judge and his clerk, would condemn him to 
death I was horrified, and endeavoured to mterest every 
triend I had in his behalf, and we at length brought the 
affair to this, that the whole process would be stopped, and 
every thing forgotten, 1f Camoens would deliver up the slave, 
and disclose where he was concealed To this our friend 
would not agree, he demanded death, and despised to 
live in a country whee the viceroy and other rulers could 
permit such things to go on The rumours in the city, and 
the excitement caused by this affuir, took the judge and his 
nephew somewhat by surprise, however, they again endea- 
voured to terrify the poct by the threat of a disgraceful death , 
but as they found lnm firm, and that he still considered the 
slave as lis property, and his alone, that he never would 
give him up, or reveal his place of concealment, these wretches 
yielded m some degrce, as all such persons generally do 
Don Alonso then allowed himself to receive the double of 
the first sum contracted for—an amount so large that it 
swallowed up all that the poor Camoens had brought with 
him from Lisbon, as well as what he required for his intended 
equipment , so that 1t needed my small means, and the help 
of my few wealthy friends, to make his departure for this 
campaign possible The slave was, however, safe, and be- 
came devotedly attached to our fi1end, who had now saved 
his life oftener than once 

“From that unfortunate expedition, where, in consequence 
of the unhealthiness of the chmate, privations and sickness 
had destroyed nearly the whole of the troops sent thither, 
Camoens was among the few who returned to Goa We 
and our companions had prospered, but for Camoens there 
was still no reward, he returned as poor as he went away 
—:ndeed poorer, for the debt pressed upon him which he 
was unable to repay to his friends We set him at rest, 
however, upon this pomt, and it was fortunate that none 
of us were so destitute as to be obliged to harass him. Ca- 
moens now felt how obnoxious he was to the ruling party, 
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and, through the judge, to the majority of the principal 
inhabitants of the town He anxiously wished to be away, 
and sighed for activity, warfare, and glory He had some 
time before begun his great poem, and the 1dea of 1t as a whole 
had become clearer and clearer to him by degrees It so 
happened that a better situation was just then offered to me 
at Oimuz, which I accepted the more readily as my friend 
was at liberty to accompany me We were to fight against 
the pirates who disturbed the traffic upon the Red Sea and 
Camoens once more entcied service for that purpose He 
was much occupied m these adventures both by sea and land, 
expellenced many strange chances, and always distinguished 
himself as a soldier of the greatest bravery and courage His 
dearly-bought negro accompanied him in every danger, and 
shared his fate, such as it was The most singular connexion 
existed between these two men, the fidelity and gratitude of 
the slave and the kindness of the master had enkindled such 
a feeling in the breast of Camoens that he could associate with 
this humble uneducated man as with a brother, and shewed 
such confidence in him that I often tclt almost jealous, ima- 
gining myself to be thereby somewhat set aside I saw well 
enough, however, when my sensitiveness permitted me, that 
I had done my friend wrong, for we can have neither abso- 
lute friendship no. Jove There aie many different degrees 
of confidence and ways of hking What did this black slave 
comprehend of his beautiful poetiy? But asa servant who 
assisted him daily, who shared his discomforts in the field, 
often lightened his privations, and lessened his disgust, he 
was dear to him mm a different and in a peculiar manner. He 
could relate things to him which he never related to me, 
and as the poet saw that this poor unlettered man remained 
true and faithful to him, that he could even sacrifice himself 
for him, loving him as he did with his whole heart, the great 
Camoens cast aside every difference of rank that divided 
them, and demanded of me and the few friends who were 
then with us, that we should treat Antonio in the same man- 
ner, and forget in lim the slave. We lived most happily with 
each other After the war with the pirates had terminated, 
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we sailed to different places, and wandered about observing 
and examining the wonders of nature, which existed here on 
& most magnificent «ale We rcflected upon the ancient 
history of this part of the world, and what our forefathers 
had done there As we saw each other daily, he repeated 
to me every verse of his poetry again and again, spoke to 
me of the changes he made in it, and im this way 1t seemed 
to me as if I had written the splendid work myselt What 
blessed and sublime emotions may find a place in the human 
breast! What a divine spirit floats throughout real poetry, 
revealing every mystery within us, changing our fear into 
courage, and illuminating all that 1s obscure! I frequently 
felt myself so happy that tears alone could relieve me How 
natural was it for the ancients to suppose that the Muse de- 
scended 1n a visible form to man, drawing aside the veil from 
futurity, and whispering to him golden, heaven-winged words ! 

“¢Camoens was often, indecd, so supremely happy that he 
might have thought himself the first of men, and justly so, 
for these magnificent ideas and images had never before been 
conceived by any one else When, in the excitement of playful 
intervals, he traced out the plan to us by which he meant to 
live and act, the few confidential members of our small circle 
were charmed by the gcucrosity of his nature Te used to 
represent to us m the most humorous manner the erro1s of 
the world and the misery of ow: race, of those who, though 
they ought to have understood and swayed the great affairs 
of nations and the events of the world at large, yet almost 
never brought to the duty either sufficient acquirements, 
reason, or capability It was very amusing the manner in 
which he described it to be necessary that the weighty task 
should be accommodated to the hittleness of the performer ; 
and how from the turning-lathe of the pretended artist, wish- 
ful of producing a masterpiece, a cominon pot comes forth. 
Hiis humour, however, was noble and haimless, with all his 
saicasm, and his descriptions were, alas, only too true. The 
vices of the men who ruled, or of those who misused the m- 
fluence of the rulers, were so great that no poet was required 
to invent fictions 1n order to deseribe the madness and folly 
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of that perverseness which desired to pass for wisdom and 
excellence When this spirit seized him, though fools were 
present, he did not restrain himself sufficiently , and their folly 
bore his discourse and his sallies of wit into the broad every- 
day world , in wluch cold element the refined spimt was 
chilled to ice, and the gaiety of the innocent speaker was 
there turned to gloom and to bitterness, for the most of men 
can comprehend only what 1s malicious and bad, and enven- 
omed injury alone appears to them witty or spirited Thus, 
from a few sparks arose a fie, and from one fire were many 
others kindled 

‘© At this period I obtained a higher situation, though I 
had given myself little trouble about it It was one whicre 
my duties required me to take care of the soldiers m_ that 
part ot the country, I used my influence to pay off the 
debt of my firend, who willingly received this sum from me 
I soon discovered that my advancement would bring me 
greater emolument only if, like the most of the other persons 
there, I became avaricious, and did not determine by any de- 
finite line to separate nght fiom wrong I remained poor, 
and the viceroy, as well as some other great people, when I 
afterwards complained, overwhelmed me with reproaches , 
they asserted that they had already opened up every path 
they could to me, and put every means within my reach by 
which I might have enriched myself They therefore all 
agreed that no more could be done for me than what had 
been done already, he who cannot make use of the instru- 
ment put into his hand to cut the golden fruit from the tree, 
must only blame his own stupidity , and my compassion for 
my fellow-creatures they declarcd to be womanly 

‘“¢ At this juncture my friend committed an action for which 
I must certainly blame him—I even, who knew the circum- 
stances well Under the impulse of the moment, he wrote 
a satirical poem, im which he depicted, in strong and glowing 
colours, all the evil deeds which were then of daily occurrence 
in India, in every verse the pure and noble feclings of the 
poet spoke out He lived in such retirement that he knew 
little of men or of their affairs, and on that account was not 
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suvolved in theirggabals, but scarccly was the poem hnown 
than it created the greatest cacitement in every town and m7 
every province On all sides men appeared who declared 
that they were marked out by some one or other of the de- 
scriptions therein, of the majonty of these individuals Ca- 
moens knew nothing—indced, was not aware of their cvxist- 
ence His assertions to this effect, however, were not listened 
to, they were, on the contrary, declared to be false , and the 
viceroy himself who mmagined that he too was described, did 
not hesitate to shew his displeasure towards the inconsider- 
ate, though kind-hearted, poet Hus few friends were at this 
moment in the deepest anxiety about him, and especially 
was I, loving him as I did like a son or a biother In our 
hours of merriment we indeed laughed heartily at the ab- 
surdity of these peiverse and foolish menu, who, through a 
species of pride or vanity, imagined themselves to be por- 
trayed under these general poctical 1mage3, and who, iore- 
over, were, 1n their ignorance and vanity, distressed when 
others undertook to undeceive them Camoens, when cheer- 
fully disposed, maintained that a true poet was nothing less 
than a prophet, and that were he to desciibe any thing, let 
it be ever so singular or unheard of, such an original might 
be living, though to him unknown Should that, however, 
not be the case, still some fanciful youth, cnamouied of the 
model, might in a few years appear before the world such 
as the poet, in his intoxicated fancy, hal created—such a 
being as sober men not only held to be an exaggeration, but 
an impossibility He thought that the same might be the 
case with conceptions, tales, and opinions, the future ever 
ulfilling what the mmagination of the true poet might invent 
or prophesy How attractive was my fiicnud in these hours 
or gaiety and humour ! 

‘“‘ But we tiembled for his safety , for the great are never 
inclmed to forgive, or even to forget, the keen satire which 
has touched them, even although they become voluntary com- 
mentaries of the text themselves In the lull of the storm, 
an unlooked-for picce of good fortune offered itself to Ca- 
moens, to reward his talents with the riches of this world at 
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last He could no longer be called handsome, neither could 
ne be called young, but he nught still have been considercd 
well made, and in socicty uo one was more ugrucable o1 
pleasing The higher kinds of mind could not fail to pei- 
ceive lis divine gifts, and he to whom the Muses had not 
denied themselves was cver happy in his presence He visited 
a few families occasionally, particularly those of the rich and 
independent merchants who had httle communication with 
our rue:s <A wealthy young lady, who was entire mistress 
of her own fortune 1n consequence of the death of her parents, 
and whose guardian was a real fiiend, took a deep interest 
in the noble poet, which soon ripened into an ardent attach- 
ment Ile was complaisaut and cheerful in her presence, and 
seemed to meet the wishes of the lady She belicved that 
the uudeistandiug was mutual, and nade me her confidant 
When I saw these two amiable persons in the company of 
each other,—Camoens so kind and attentive, the lady so ani- 
mated and beautitul,—it seemed to me as 1f Heaven intended 
them for each other, and that, by this event, the dieary fate 
of my friend would be brightened She now only awaited 
Ins declaration, and her guardian was ulready prepared to 
agree in every ariangement His delay appeared to me 
incomprehensible , and in consequence of a lunt from the 
lady, I took an opportunity, one evening when we were alone, 
of speaking to lim on the subject ‘Ia marricd man" ex- 
claimed he, smiling ‘I bound by such fetters! 1 surrounded 
by children and relatives! Faithless to the Muses, the old 
prosing father ot a family! No, my frend, spare me such 
miseries as these’ I could not comprehend his gaiety, which 
appeared to me unnatural, and since I had thrust myself 
into his confidence on this occasion, I earnestly besought lim 
io give me a serious answer He suddenly became grave, 
and said solemnly, ‘So let 1t be, then, 1¢ 1s the first time in 
my life, but let 1t also be the last, 1f you indeed love me and 
tomprehend me The lady who has favoured me with her 
kindness, through the nobleness of her character, deserves 
to be happy, this happiness I can im no way promote, Had 
TI ever imagined that so young and beautiful a creature could 
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have really become attached to me, I would long since bave 
avoided her society Know, then, my friend, that I am not 
free, the noblest, the most loving of hearts once gave itself 
to me, and raised my youth to the most blessed state of 
happiness. Do not ask her name, with me it shall die 
When I returned from exile, I found that her relations had 
forced her to marry a distinguished noble, and thereby bro- 
ken her heart I never saw her again Since I came to 
India, I heard that she was dead, but whether she lives 
married, or 18 dead, I am and ever will remain hers un- 
changeably and eternally I am her husband, and I will 
have no other spouse How shameful would it be 1f, blinded 
by 1iches and destitute ot love, I could make that young 
cleature miserable’ Thad never scen my friend so deeply 
aftected After these woids he wept bitterly, and it was 
long beture he became composed IIe once more besought 
ine never to repeat the subject ”’ 

Catharina suddenly rove and went to the window Thee 
was @ noise in the garden below, and the voice of the child 
was heard gaily calling to the countess Catharina sent down 
the old servant Domingo to the garden to tell her to be quiet, 
as at that moment she must not be disturbed She remaimed 
for some time standing at the window, with her eyes averted, 
and Christofcro fancied that he saw her weeping, she then 
returned to her seat, and in a faint voice requested the old 
man to go on with his tale 

‘That period of my life at length arrived,’’ he continued, 
*‘ when J was to be rewarded I obtained a situation which 
the majority of men in my circumstances would have looked 
upon as a punishment I became governor of Macao, that 
rocky town lying beyond the most remote bounds of Indta, 
upon a small island close to China’ In this dreary and dis- 
tant spot nearly every thing had yet to be done Dwellings, 
churches, and storehouses were only building, and few would 
have called my residence an agreeable one But to me it 
was peculiarly so, because I was now beyond the reach of 
chose who hated me, as well as those I could not esteem, 
and my happiness was complete when, at the same time, Ca» 
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moens was bamshed thither: by order of the vicioy This 
was the punishment inflicted upon hin for the publication 
of his satirical poem, of which I have already spoken We 
travelled thither together, and I consoled lim in the best way 
I could for this new misfortune As he was now quite un- 
employed, he devoted his time and thoughts to his great 
national poem Upon a high rock, trom which we could 
ovellook the narrow piece of Jand and survey the wide sea, 
we often sat im friendly conversation On this spot he com- 
posed much, and often remained there whole mghts in inedi- 
tation In such places inspiration descends even upon un- 
consecrated men — low much more upon the highly gifted! 

‘¢ After a short residence here, we went to the Molucca 
Islands , and on our return to Macao, I gave him, unknown 
to my superiors, an humble office, which certainly brought 
him little salary, but which was sufhuent for lim, as his 
wants were few IIc now lived wholly in his poem, and often 
dreamed, when he had succecded in some fine passage, ot the 
glory which this work would create for him in his native 
country, and of the enthusiasm it would enkindle there. 
When it was finished, he meant to return to Lisbon to make 
it known through the press Ah! these weie pleasant hours, 
when I assisted 12 rearing the structure of his future fame, 
when I dared to shew him my love and my admiration openly 
He willingly endured from me what fiom a stranger would 
have offended him, because he knew my disposition perfectly 
He would even sometiunes draw my attention to his finest 
stanzas, ana challenge iny praise, tor the rcal poet ever feels 
that it 1s a ligher being than himself who intones each magic 
word 

‘¢ After several years had fled, a new viceroy was sent to 
India who recalled the poet to Goa He, kinder than his 
predecessor, recalled me too, for he thought that in that dis- 
tant corner of the world I would not be happy without my 
inend I received another appointment at Goa, and travelled 
back in company with Camoens, but again misfortune fol- 
lowed him, and I was ao fellow-sufferer Our vessel was 
wrecked, and all that tor years I had gathered together: was 
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lost by this disuaer, neither money nor effects remamed to 
us, and Camoens, while swimming for his life, was barcly able 
to save the manuscript of his poem Some planks bore us 
to the shore , we went along as beggars , and without the help 
ofthe negro, who was unweailed in his endeavours to obtain 
food for us, we must have perished At length we met with 
some friends, and were able, through their agsistance, to pro- 
eced wearily to Goa. 

“The few acquaintances we found there recerved us most 
kindly, and relieved our poverty That Alonso, of whom 
I have spoken to you before as a bitter enemy of Camoens, 
had im the mean while married the rich young lady whom the 
latter had rejected, and was now the master of her wealth. 
She had died a few years after her marriage What chance 
had Iced her mto the arms of this worthless man, she who had 
once been attached to the noblest, I know not, whether be- 
guiled by ler own vanity, or won over by his cunning elo- 
quence and hypocrisy , but rumour said that she had been most 
unhappy It might be that she could not help praising Camoens 
and his poetry, some of which she possessed , or perhaps she 
had, in ler matrimonial quarrels, made an invidious compari- 
son between hun and her husband, or it was possible that 
this wicked man needed no reason to hate and persecute the 
virtuous Be this as 1t may, immediately on our arrival, 
Alonso shewed himself to be our most bitter, our most cruel, 
enemy , and as he could fasten nothing upon me, he turned 
his whole revenge once more upon the unfortunate Camoens 
It 1s likely that malicious slanderers had excited this vain 
and miserable man by representing the friendly intercourse 
of Camoens with his wife in a different light to the true one 

“This individual being in the confidence of the viceroy, 
was on that account the more dangerous Of what conse- 
quence in this world 1s 1t to the honest man that he 1s con- 
scious of his mnocence, when the bold accusations of the 
powerful are arrayed to crush him? We had scarcely been 
able to arrange any thing, and I had been again obliged to 
boirow money, when my friend was once more thrown into 
prison. Macao 1s the latest-established place of Portuguese 
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traffic, on which account many persons trade thither; and m 
cases of sudden death, which in such a climate are not un- 
usual, there 1s 2 person appointed to take charge of the effects 
of the deceased, 1n oider to reckon with his heirs, should they 
apply for them either there or in Europe The employment 
was one which required much time to be devoted to it, was 
attended with a great deal of trouble, and the salary attached 
to 1t was small, but the situation demanded a conscientious 
man to fill 1t This situation was the one I had given to my 
friend , and the accusation now laid against him was, that 
he had made away with both money and property, and thus 
was condemned, until restitution was made, to remain a p1i- 
soner at Goa I had never betore seen my friend so utterly 
depressed as when I now visited him in the prison, he who 
had neve: valued gold, he who had even scoincd to gain it 
by ordinary means, he who had given up his small property, 
nay, his life itself, to the service of the state, was thus sud- 
denly in the decline of life made to stand before his country- 
men as a thief and a deceiver, accused of mean crimcs by 
those who in their high position scorned no means, however 
dishonourable, by which they could amass treasures through 
an avarice and oppression which caused thousands to suffer! 
I now felt that there were sorrows beyond the reach of con- 
solation , grief was seated too deep for it in the heart of the 
mnocent man, just because he was innocent, those who are 
less innocent, even though they may not have committed 
crime, cannot be so terribly injured by such accusations. I 
wished to become security for him, but my offers were re- 
jected , my long conversation with the viceroy, my desenp- 
tion and my praise of the persecuted, were all to no purpose, 
for he was already prejudiced against the sufferer He had 
heard before of his thoughtlessness, and from wicked tongues 
had been informed of that unlucky poem, which, now inter- 
preted in the worst sense, was once more brought forward m 
accusation against him 

‘¢ As my friend, in deep disgust and anger at his country, 
had formerly forsaken it to endeavour to distinguish himself 
in India, and to find there that acknowledgment of his ser- 
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vices denied #% him in Portugal, so now Ii» heart burned 
within him to retuin to his native home Te believed that 
treachery and deceit, selfishness and every species of dis- 
honour, took root and grew only in Asia, where bad passions 
of every sort were let loose upon the natives, oppressing and 
injuring them to the utmost As in the bight glance of child- 
hood and youth, his country once more appeared before him , 
he hoped to find there both mnocence and respect for virtue 
and talent , in this agony of feclme he even renewed his 
youth, and my samimg admomtions were unheeded by his 
lnpetuous spit 

‘Orders had been sent out to Macao, and it happened that 
an answer was received in a shorter time than could have 
been expected This reply fully proved the innocence of 
Camoens, who had left all the documents connected with his 
office in the greatest order with the magistrates at Macao 
The receipts, as well as an exact register of all the money and 
property that had passed through his hands, the quittances 
of the heirs to whom they had becn restored, were all there, 
the smallest scrap was not awanting to make the uprightness 
ot the persecuted man clear as day Indeed, these papers 
proved even more than this—they shewed that at different 
times he had refused the presents offered to him by the grate- 
ful survivors, so as to avoid even the appearance of corrupti- 
bility What helped lun but this vutue? He was set at 
liberty , but could obtain no further satisfaction Even his 
friends were afinid to blame the shameful proceedings too 
loudly, since the viceroy himself had exhibited his hatred, and 
all were obliged to dread the arm of power 

‘‘He now thought only of his voyage to Portugal, and, 
winged with youthful hope, made every preparation for it. 
He was convinced that his poem would bring him both honour 
and fame, as well as an assured provision, which would enable 
him to live at ease, without care, in his native land, during 
the remainder of his hfe Buta fresh and unexpected blow 
threw him again into that prison from which he had just been 
released The envious Don Alonso, who grudged him the 
smallest happiness, bought up from the creditors of the poet 
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all the debts he had been obhged to contract Ie had never 
been able, before Ins banishment to Macao, to pay up the 
small sums he had borrowed from some of the merchants, 
the shipwreck, and consequent loss of his whole means, hail 
again obliged him to seek help from strangers , his frequent 
arrests had made men suspicious, and many indeed believed 
lim to be truly wicked, as the words of the powerful and 
distinguished always find a way for themselves to be heard 
Sume good-hearted but weak persons had thus been won 
uver, by having more offered to them than the debts were 
actually worth , and suddenly seveial persons appeared m 
possession of the entire claims, demanding instant pay- 
ment 

‘*T was myself im debt, speedy help could not be obtained , 
for 1t was soon known that the powertul Alonso was the in- 
stigator of the affair, and no rich man, even had he been 
otherwise snclined, would venture openly to oppose this wicked 
person, and save my friend TI have often felt that gold 1s 
indeed a demon that chills and extinguishes friendship, freezes 
kind and affectionate woids upon the very lps about to utter 
them, the hard, dead metal exercises a magic power, and 
he who possesses the most of 1t 18 the most submissive to its 
influence Thus again did the poor man languish in a dun- 
geon, and he felt his sorrow the more bitterly as he conceived 
himself to be forsaken by all the world I was obliged to 
allow the first storm of hate to pass over, unless I had been 
willing to be destroy ed likewise by our powerful enemy But 
when Alonso was travelling, and the viceroy absent also, I 
made use of the little influence I had, as well as the means of 
my remaiming friends, to make up the sum required to set 
Camoens at liberty, and place him in a condition to sail for 
Europe I hastened the preparations as much as possible, 
wishing to see him on board of the vessel before the return 
of Alonso took place, in case of some other unforeseen muis- 
fortune coming unawares upon lim _ I succeeded (although 
I was then in bad health and very weak, indecd likely enough 
to die before I could repay my creditors) in obtaining, partly 
upon ciedit, and partly by getting an advance of my meomo, 
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such a sum as enabled my friend to proceod upon his voyage 
under tolerably comfortable circumstances, leaving to him, 
moreover, a small remainder, thus precluding the necessity of 
landiag upon his native shore in perfect poverty But | was 
forced to abandon the hope of accompanying him, for 1 was 
11], and so deeply involved in debt that 1t would require some 
years of service before I could be again in possession of money 
Some friends who admired the poem of Camoens had helped 
me frankly , but they were not wealthy, and their good wishes 
exceeded their means 

‘We took farewell of cach other with many tears, we 
never thought put that we should mect again, and upon this 
we reckoned with the greatest joy, though it could take place 
only after the lapse of several yeais. ‘O my beloved friend,’ 
exclaimed Camoens, ‘had I not found you, long since I must 
have perished and been forgotten You will still remember 
the time when, fresh, full of hope, and with unbroken strength, 
I first stept upon the shore of this land—a land which gave 
birth to the histories, miracles, and culture of tne world, at 
a later period to be discovered by us Portuguese, created, as 
it were, anew, and pointed out as the stage whereon the most 
heroic deeds have been performed that time has ever seen. 
Then I imagined that I too might becomea hero I believed 
myself to be a poet—TI have sung the great actions of my 
countrymen, and as a minstrel posterity will honour me, 
But the fame ofa hero stern fate has demed me, and it has 
denied me every thing besides which men call happmness— 
honour, niches, wife, child, and home He who met you m 
the hope of hero obtaining both means and influence, through 
virtue and warfare, now leaves you a despised, a scorned 
beggar, for me, the poorest of the poor, you have indeed been 
obliged to beg Known and esteemed by none, scorned and 
ridiculed by enemies, pitied by the weak, you the loving and 
faithful companion of my dark fate, you alone have stood 
firmly by me, immovable as yon rock in the ocean Did 
I not believe that, in spite of fate, my country will at last 
caressingly embrace me, like a lost, but now reconciled, son; 
dij I not trust that, through the favour of the Muses, my poem 
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will warm and delight the hearts of all true Portuguese, and 
inspire them to tread in the paths of their great ancestors; 
that something will at length be déne to tree from poverty the 
poet who has thus loved and honoured his native land, that 
his countrymen will value him as a precious stone which had 
been lost, and lift him from the dust, that he may no longer 
be trodden upon by the foot of ignorance,—did I not believe 
all this with the utmost certainty, then would I leave to the 
only one who has appieciated me that poem as a remem- 
brance, as a small reward for all his love, and I would pray 
to God and to all the saints, that the ship which bere me back 
might be sunk in the deepest abyss of the ocean Have not 
the most violent storins eve followed me, and sought my 
annihilation” 

‘‘T was grieved to see my friend so deeply agitated, and 
tried to comfoit lim as well as I could in such words as 
these ‘He 1s not the only hero who struggles with, or trruumphs 
overtheenemy You have, with the most noble indifference, 
withstood the fate which has so often threatened to overwhelm 
you From all these whirlpools you have come forth a purer 
and a greater man you have nevei dipt your pen im gall, 
neither have you made use of your talents to injure your 
enemies, not even the most infamous of them Your dispo- 
sition has never been embittered by a hatred of man, you 
have always remained the kindest of beings, ever friendly, 
and ready to serve even those who offended you Filled only 
with great thoughts, inspired by great ideas alone, you neither 
heard nor observed when others sought to insult you, thus 
devoted ay you were to heaven, earthly things forsook you, 
because you despised them Now you stand untouched by 
misfortune, in all the might of your 2zwer, in sublime calm- 
ness and 1epose of soul, wlule your enemies and perseentors 
appear contemptible and wietched You have been a real 
hero, one of the gieatest the world ever saw Why, then, do 
you permit yourself to be depressed or cast down? — you who 
possess yourself, you who as a poet, a man, a sufferer, a 
racrifice-— you who in humility, im self-demal, and love to- 
vards man—remain in undisturbed peace of mind , you who 
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are a model and # type for that posteiity who must hear of 
you with admiration 

‘At the conclusion of these words, lie gave me such a 
blessed look, full of the deepest capression, as I never can for- 
get?’ Here Chiistofeio was forced to stop, as his voice had 
become choked with emotion After a pause he went on 
“ Thus he left me, and I saw him no nore, J had no doubt 
but that inimediately on his ariival at Jasbon he would find a 
patron who, through admuation of his poe, would do every 
thing fo1 him that was wanting, who would make lim known 
at coult and to the hing, when, m lus glory aud happiness, 
ne would then be as much an object of envy as he was now 
one of compission IIow was I disappomted when his first 
etter aunounced to me the very reverse of all this, and thus 
at one blow all my hopes were anmlulated' IIe had found 
the city, mdeed the whole country, in the greatest grief and 
despair , for a plague, to wluch thousands were falling victimes, 
raged in every province of Portugal King Sebastian was 
still a child, and entuely ruled by lus fathei-confessor, a 
Jesuit, a man who knew nothing of art or poetry ‘The 
whole court was bigoted, and, pious as the poet was, he yet 
blamed that narrowness of mind which had such domimuion 
over the thoughts and feelings He had not been able to 
gain the fricndslip of ary one in power, as no one troubled 
themselves about poctry, 01 spoke of books, theology alone 
was listened to, theological disputations alone were heard, a 
passion without fervour or love had bent all beneath it. yoke 
The young king, who was not yet of age, however, permitted 
the poem to be dedicated to him, a yearly pension was also 
promised to the poet, perhaps through the imtercession of some 
spiritual adviser Such a pension as (if it had not come from 
a king) might have been deemed contemptible The royal 
gift had, indecd, been abused and misappropriated, Camoens 
receiving no more of it than would barely suffice to purchase 
an ordinary garment The lowly situation which he had held 
in Macao brought him more in a week than he now receivea 
in a year, received too fiom a state which was so much in- 
deLted to him! Shame he to thee, Portugal, woe to ye, rich 
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and powerful ones, who thus allowed your greatest genius to 
perish, that genius who surpassed tlie brightest spirits of 
France and Italy! 

“T now began to despair of myself, of fate, and of tno 
times, my life had been a reflection of his, and now its splen- 
dour, the light of the poet, was for ever obscured , the sadness 
of his lette:s had deprived me of all spirit—it now seemed to 
me better to die, and to close my account 

“How could I comfort him, when the Jast anchor upon 
which our happiness depended slipped from us? I wrote to 
him, but my Ictter must have been very bitter, for in lis an- 
swer he endeavoured to soothe me_ Iie told me that he had 
given his wo1k toa printer, and that perhaps, through the 
influence 1t might have upon the people, as well as among 
strangers, 1t might yet awake the Portuguese fiom thar 
slumbers With me time passed away in grief and disgust, 
in lis letters there were no complaints, saduess was more 
visible in them, and J perceived too well that he was now per= 
fectly resigned, and his silence affected me more than 1f he had 
uttered the loudest 1eproaches He had been separated trom 
me two years, when he sent me his printed poem, he also 
wrote to me that this was the second edition, as the bookseller 
nad quickly sold off the first impiession , but he added that he 
had derived no advantage from this 1apid sale, nevertheless he 
managed to live, and he commanded me to ‘liscontinue send- 
ing money to him, as he could not forget how much I had 
already lost, which 1t might never be in his power to repay. 
He advised me that 1f J would not become selhsh, to cease at 
feast from bemg generous, and to think of my years and my 
bad health Moreover, that my gifts and letters would not 
reach him, as he had determined to retire to the mountains of 
Counbra, there to live in solitude during the remainder of his 
days, forgotten by all! 

“Ah! my dear friend, how delighted I was with the splen- 
did book he had sent! but this last letter threw me into despair 
—his last indeed, for I never afterwards received a line from 
lim In it I too distinctly read that he had renounced me 
and al] the waild, that he would rece1ye nothing more froin 
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me, and that as on lus account I had become involved in debt, 
he was to live henceforward upon the little he possessed' I-knew 
well that he had nothing, having spent his small fortune as a 
volunteer in the war, of the trifle he had gained in Macao 
the shipwreck deprived him , and he had now denied me his 
friendship, or rather he had, alas! for ever withdrawn himself 
from me_ I could no longer help him, no longer comfort 
him , of what use, then, was my life? Had my 1ll health per- 
mitted me, had my creditors (whom I was obliged to satisfy in 
the first place), not mace 1t umpossible, I would 1mmediately 
have followed him to Cuiope, and there sought out this most 
beloved of men ‘ls, dear lady, 15 the history of his fate, 
nnd of our friendship, and thus passed away the beautiful 
from earth, leaving not a trace behind Yet with him, the 
great poet, 1t cannot be so, his fame will yet resound through- 
out the world We Portuguese, without his poem, would 
have little, and should we now, as many fear, lose our inde- 
pendence, and become a province of Spain, then 1s this poem 
of the Luszad the only thing 1n which a true Portuguese may 
once more recognise himself ”’ 

‘¢ How much have you related to mc,” answered Cathae 
rina, “‘ and how greatly am I indebted to you' You have by 
this recital become indced dearer to me, you, and you alone, 
have repaid some part of the great amount of gratitude which 
is due to Camoens fiom his country Impelled by the most 
generous friendship, you exceeded your means, Portugal 
and all good men are your debtors, and if I, your relation, 
enliven your old age by hindness, as it 1s casy for the rich to 
do, I repay to you little indced of what you did for us all, by 
assisting Camoens = lor 1t 15 most probable that without your 
friendship and help, without your comfoi ting encouragement, 
the great work of our poet might never have been completed, 
or that without you the flight of Ins fancy nught not have 
soared so high Such a friend as you have been 1s seldom 
met with, ayd though Camocns was otherwise unhappy. 
yet, through your unchanging affection, he enjoyed a great 
blessing ”’ 

“Tam afiaid,” answered the old man, “‘ that I have umn- 
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tentionally praised myself, even at the expense of my friend, 
who through his love and his talent first made my life, hfe ; 
so that he had nothing to thank me for, but I him for every 
thing ” 

‘No, dear fiend,” replied she, ‘‘ few men are capable of 
real friendship , many may feel good-will, and many also es- 
teem , joyousness and spirited intercourse unite others, but 
to live altogether in a friend, never to wander from him, to 
bear with unvarying affection his weakness and humours (as 
such may often accompany his virtue) , to remain true to him 
when calumniated, never to misappreliend him even when 
appearances are against him, never to lose faith and respect, 
such a trial of friendship as this, 1s not withstood once m a 
million of times But then among a millon, 1 1s true, not 
one may deserve such love as our Camoens, since therefore a 
portion of his soul has passed into you, you are to me as his 
heir, and if I am able to shew you any love, it 1s as if 1t were 
shewn to him When we think how a great or wealthy 
man, by sacrificing only the humour of a day, the purchase of 
a jewel, or a useless movable, the foolish building of a super- 
fluous house, or an insipid feast bestowed on parasites and 
hypocritical flatterers, whom he knows and despises, could 
make a genius like Camoens happy and free ftom care, are 
we not horrified when we think this 13 so rarely done?—And 
yet 1s 1t not true, my friend, that this poverty and apprehen- 
sion which the rich permitted him to feel, became around his 
head as a halo and a glory’? Is our love not ever deepest 
when mingled with heavenly compassion ?” 

At this moment the noise bclow became greater, and the 
voice of Doininzo was heard umted with those of the other 
servants , Catharina stood up, opened the window, and looked 
down into the garden, from whence the noise arose When 
the lady was obseived, every thing became still , she beckoned 
to Maria, who looked up to her with laughing eyes, to 
come in 

‘¢ What 1s the matter?” said she to the child, who threw 
herself mto her arms with the greatest expression of joy. 

“You might have known sooner,” answered the little girl, 
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“but you would not hear me , my dear stranger went by the 
garden again, and told me, Theresa, and Marguerita, that our 
beautitul king Sebastian had fought against the wild heathens, 
and obtained a great victory Ah' if you had only seen with 
what gladness he spoke to me of tls! the sad expression 
usually upon his face was quite away to-day , 1t was as bright 
as the setting sun when it shines upon the Ingh tops of the 
mountains Huis words were sweet and lively, just ke the 
hymn sung i the churches at Easter Ie lifted up his hands 
towards the clear blue sky, and thanked God and all the 
samts Oh! he was in such joy at the good fortune of the 
king, that he looked himself lke a hero, or indeed lke a saint 
He had no time to-day to say any thing to me or to praise me, 
but when he was so hiled with great thoughts I cannot take 
that amiss I wished to have told you before, that you might 
have heard all this yourself, but as you forbade us to speak, 
wa kept silence , 1t was difhcult, but we were obliged to do so, 
and the good man is away now Then Martin came from the 
city, and told us the same news, only very stupidly and con- 
fusedly, how the men that were in the great battle became 
quite mad, that millions were killed, the whole of Africa con- 
quered, and the heathen kings put into cages, then we could 
keep down our merriment no longer This 1s the story and the 
cause of the noise ”’ 

The tramp of a hose was heard, and in a few minutes 
afterwards the young Count Ferdinand entered the house, hus 
countenance flushed and Ins eyes sparkling with joy 

“* FIave you yet heard the news?” he gaily asked ‘Two 
inportant engagements have taken place, and we have gained 
rapid and decisive victories Now, wherever the Portuguese 
colours are seen, the enemy flies, old times return, and the 
prophecies of those who doubted are put to shame ”’ 

All were delighted, and went in the highest spirits to meet 
the Marquis de Castro, who at this moment entered the apart- 
ment. 

“Tam aware,” said he, ‘of the happy intelligence which 
has been announced, but who has brought the news? From 
whence isit¢ome?” 
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When they had become more composed, Ferdir inl said, 
“A fngate which has returned has made known the oy ful 
events, though the enemy did not oppose the landing ot the 
Portuguese, an innumerable host of light troops soon flew to 
mcet our cavaliy, which 1s not strong It was supposed that 
the latter, surrounded by the multitude, was lost, but after a 
short combat, the enormous masses were seattercd, though one 
of our cohorts was completely destroyed = Thus the land ap- 
pears nearly fice, and no great force to contend against ” 

The marquis walked uneasily up and down, and Christo- 
fcro looked anxiously at him, but Ferdinand was so overjoved, 
that he did not observe the symptoms of doubt expressed by 
las uncle, he had turned towards Catharina, that he might 
have Ins delight increased by witnessing hers Maia was 
holding the hand of Christofero, and looking smilingly into 
lis face, but he did not return her kindness, for he was an- 
x1ous about the evident discomposure of the marquis 

“I must,”’ said the latter, ‘at last, my friends, give you 
my opinion, and the reason why I am apprehensive, the Heet 
has landed at a place where the encmy was not sufhciently 
powerful to prevent their doing so They depended more 
upon their well-arranged forces for a battle elsewhere , these 
hight troops ofthe Moors are not unknown to me, they are sel- 
dom in earnest in these sudden assaults—they fly backwards 
and forwards, as much to take a survey of their enemies as to 
fight with them, then return swiftly back to the main body in 
different directions So far as I can judge, these victories uf 
our countrymen are of a dubious description, and whether 
the artful enemy may not prevent the troops of the mountain 
Arabs, upon whom our king so confidently reckons, from 
joining us, 13 @ serious question But the n ost melancholy 
thing, and which I have heard 1s undoubtedly certain, 13, that 
our young war-loving king has taken the entire command 
of the army mto his own hands It 1s he who made choice of 
the place of landing, rejecting the advice and opinions of the 
more experienced men, who wished to keep nearer the shore 
and to take possession of some fastnesses, so that, mm the 
evcat of reverses, they might have a place of refuge, anu 
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oue to which oui army could retreat for safety, if necessary. 
Strangely enough—indeed, infatuatedly so—the king com- 
manded all communication between the fleet and the sea to 
be cut off, ordering the whole army to advance at once into 
the interio: of the country. These apparent victones will 
only increase his rashness he will proceed into the heart of 
the deserts, and, without the possession of a single place ot 
defence, he may perhaps find a return to the fiect :mpossible 
Therefore I cannot share 1n you: joy and that of the people, 
for 1t often enough happens that apparent prosperity precedes 
the greatest adversity ” 

Ferdinand had approached nearer to his uncle, and had 
histened to him with much attention As he had spoken calmly 
and reasonably, the joy expressed 1n the countenance of the 
young man sensibly diminished, and the looks of the others 
became overcast by doubt and anxiety Maria said softly to 
Christofero, ‘It 1s always this way in the world , when we 
are very glad about any thing, then some wise man comes 
and shews us that the thing 1s nothing, and that we are very 
foolish to rejoice about it ” 

“’ Who was it,’ now asked Ferdinand of the marquis, 
“that was speaking to you so vehemently, and expressing 
himself 1n such peremptory terms a short time since ?”’ 

“A rich, disputatious, and litigious man, with whom I am 
involved in a law-suit,” answered his uncle ‘ He had ad- 
vanced money, was deeply engaged in this enterprise, and 
went to Africa with the fleet in order to look after his pro- 
perty It was that mch East ndian Alonso, who boasts of 
being related to us, although his counterfeit gencalogical tree 
can by no means prove this. He 1s quite disgusting to me, on 
account of his injustice and pettifogging, for, next to avarice, 
litigiousness 1s his greatest passion he 1s never so happy as 
when he can protract or delay a process, without disadvan- 
tage to himself ” 

“T saw him,”? answered Ferdinand, “last year at your 
estate, when he likewise made demands upon you.’’ 

“Our suit and cause of quarrebis about his father-in-law, 
who has been long dead, and who for thirty years was our 
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banker and agent He biought clauns forward agumst me 

and I have neve: been able to find the deeds and receipts 
which would put an end to hiy demands, they are perhaps 
lost I am to-day quite out of humour, partly because I 
cannot participate in the delusion of the good city of Lisbon, 
and partly at my own velhemence and passion, which at my 
years ought not to be so urestrainable Only think, my 
firends, of the people led away by that gigantic good-for- 
nothing fellow—those who lately intruded into the palace of 
the hing, advising him with the most outrageous oratory 
against this expedition—being now suddenly changed imto a 
host of unconquerable heroes by the late news They ask 
fo. equipments, ammuiuition, and slips, mn ordei, hke war- 
niors, to share in the giecat entcipiise of our hing the re- 
gent will have tiouble enough before he frees limscli of such 
canaille !”’ 

‘Was the whole city,’ asked Christofero, “ received the 
news of the victory with joy ’” 

“Tt certainly has,” answered the marquis “ Foreboding 
ag was the disposition of the people at the embarkation of 
our royal master, and indifferent ay they then appeared, their 
joy 13 now wild and unbounded, Lisbon 1s changed into a 
place of tumult and happy confusion, wlule business 1s either 
at a stand, or despatched in haste Thus we see that 1t was 
not want of love for king or country which produced tue 
former silence, but anxiety for the result, doubt was, 1n fact 
the cause of that sullen depression which even the hing must 
have remarked with concern, unless he was completely in- 
toxicated by his dream of approaching victory The greatest 
noise 1s heard from that useless class of people, who are 
neither soldicrs nor citizens, but a gang of pretended beg- 
gars, who rather prefer gaining a liveluhood by roguery and 
knavery, lying and deception, than by beggmg They swing 
about rusty swords, and threaten insurrection and robbery 
if the means are not granted them to carry ther warlike 
ardour into Africa They already steal and plunder in their 
hearts, and would like to appropriate the suk stuffs in the 
shops, and the riches m the warehouses of our goldsmiths, 
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or the full coffers of our merchants, to the war in Africa, 
The prophct among them 1s that gigantic Minotti, to whom 
tney swear obedience, and to no other ” 

‘¢ But there 15 something else hangs upon your mind, dear 
uncle,’”’ continued Ferdinand im a kind tone, ‘ which, as you 
say, has changed your good humour, if 1t be no secret, per- 
haps you wil ‘tell us what it 1s 

‘¢The most of men would say it was a mere tiifle, not 
worth speaking about,” answeied the marquis, ‘ but to me 
it 18 of umportance, especially at present Disgusted by my 
mterview with Alonso, melancholy at the delusion of the city, 
angry at the rising of the mob, I found myself in the midst 
of a crowd in the market-place Every trade profits in its 
turn by the spirit of the times as they change, and the pru- 
dent meditate thereon, so as to draw advantage either from 
prosperity or adversity I was immediately surrounded by 
a crowd of beggars, who were demanding something more 
than usual fiom the passers-by on account of the great vic~ 
tory I have alrendy reproached myself with the weakness 
—which, however, I cannot overcome—of sometimes giving 
a trifle in person to some of them, and as, in consequence 
of this, the whole of these beggars know me, they frequently 
follow me with much perseverance They were to-day very 
unportunate, one with complaints, another through impu- 
dence , this one whining, that one rejoicing I gave money 
to some of them, and toa negro whom I knew lhewise He 
Was just going away, when a singular-looking being, mm an 
affected attitude, asked me to throw him a large silver piece 
Upon this the lame negro returned, and with great vehe- 
mence besought me very earnestly not to put him away, but 
on this happy day, which was to make the great and the nch 
ot the land rejoice, to give hin likewise a large silver piece 
My servant was not beside me, and I had already given away 
all the coins I had in my pocket except some gold 1 has- 
tened on, the lame negro followed me unabashed, with in- 
exhaustible prayers and entreaties uttered in a vile tongue. 
‘This shameless greedy devil!’ exclaimed an old man, ‘ tlus 
black fellow never has enough, though you were to give him 
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all you hud * ‘Yes,’ erred another, ‘the rascal destrovs tre 
beggars ot the city, wherever he goes with his mmpudence, 
nothing 1s left for others’ My steps were arrested, the 
black fellow kept close at my elbow, and continued begging 
for gold in a hundred new turns and modes of speech, and 
[in the midst of the people, hke a new muracle for them 
to gape at 7 The marquis stopped here, and walked up 
and down with a very sorrowful air Catharina looked ear- 
nestly at him, and after a while he sad laughmg, though 
With embarassment, and i anger— No, my loved fiend, 
I did not kill the rascal, but passion got so suddenly the 
better of me, that I gave him a hasty blow upon the back 
with my stick, and a second over the head All diew back 
I thought they would maliciously have laughed, but instead 
of this, they turned their countenanees on me, and by their 
looks shewed that they thought I had gone too tar I once 
more looked at the negro, he gazed at me calmlv and mildly, 
though neither slavishly noi meanly, kissed the little piece 
of silver which I had given him at first, and then went away 
Since I left the city, in the silence here, the expression of 
the man’s face haunts me continually He may be very 
poor, he may be in gieat need, perhaps he has children 
Weie he now present, I would give lim three or four gold 
pieces, nay, I would make an apology to nim We remain 
bad for ever, even in old age'’ He took the stick which 
he held in Ins hand, and with an eapression of anger broke 
it in several picces, then opencd the window and threw them 
into the garden 

They were all looking at lim with astonishment, when a 
wild tumult arrested their attcntion They went into the 
hall, whose windows overlooked the high road, an immense 
procession of persons was approaching fiom the city, shouting 
and singing ‘They bore a banner in the midst of them, and 
the huge Minott: stepped proudly on befoie them It was 
now apparent that the regent had been weak enough to pre- 
sent this mob with the gift of a considerable sum of money. 
ancy called themsclyes the soldiers of their country, war- 
riors for rc‘igion and Christi-mity, and were then upon ther 
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march to a celebrated church about a mile distant—a place 
of prgitmage—there to have their colours consecrated by 
the priest. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


THE wounded Italian officer, of whom care had been taken 
at the house of the Count Ferdinand, was now, by the aid 
of a skilful surgeon, almost cured, the young count had 
become quite attached to the refined and well-educated Flo- 
rentine thus an accident had contributed to form a friend- 
ship between these two men, till then unknown to each other 
As their conversation had often turned upon literature and 
poetiy, they weie mutually pleased with each other’s know- 
ledge and the agreement of their opimons, for the young 
Portuguese was well acquainted with Italian poetry The 
Florentine, on the other hand, was delighted at beg made 
conversant, through his new friend, with the beautiful lan- 
guage and poetry of Portugal, and Ferdinand, with o feeling 
of pride, put into his hands the great poem of Camoens. He 
read it aloud to him, explained its most difficult passages, 
made him fully acquainted with those occurrences in history 
to which the poet had only slightly alluded, and thus made— 
tim worthily appreciate the mch and ingenious inventions of 
the composition During these pleasant hours, when both felt 
happy, the sick man forgot his pain, and the youth, though 
at present the teacher, was yet obliged to honour his elder 
companion, who, while learning from him, amply repaid the 
trouble by offering remarks full of intelligence upon the beau- 
ties of the poem, and its splendid adaptations, so that none 
could say who was the master, or who the scholar 

“‘ How seldom,” said Ferdinand one evening, ‘aro such 
acquaintances formed as ours, a species of intimacy which I 
consider to be the most delightful a man can have or desire! 
To communicate in this manner what we have learned, or 
known through intuition, 1s such an union of spirit as produess 
the most refined pleasure of which the mind 1s capable.” 
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“(Explain to me, however,’”? suid the Florentine, “ tne 
wonder, 01 how it 18 possible, that you Portuguese are not 
more penetrated by this truly sublime work of your port 
than you appear to be, that you do not always admire and 
speak of 1t on every occasion Where 1s there another na- 
tional memorial that can be compared with this? can yout 
country be so obtuse as not to be aware of what 1t possesses 
im this work, in which the most magnificent thoughts and the 
noblest of feelings speak out in every verse? Or is your 
nation lost to itself, even more than 1s our Italy , so that love 
of country finds no echo 1n any breast ?”’ 

‘Neither 1s the case,” answered Ferdinand, with some 
hesitation ‘Two editions of the work piove that 1t has been 
read and admired, for they have quickly followed each other , 
but, indeed, nations often seem as 1f buried in slumber, and do 
not perceive for a length of time the whole greatness or 1m- 
portance ofa philosopher or a poet. Perhaps 1t 13 necessary 
that we should first become wretched, bowed down bencath a 
foreign yoke, before we can be nightly conscious of the sub- 
limity, consolation, and incitement to great deeds, which 
stream from the sweet rhymes of Camoens Plague, oppres- 
sion, suffering, a weak government, bigotry, insolence of 
wealth, all these and many minor causes combined to prevent 
this great gemius from being able to unite the feelings of his 
countrymen in a magic bond, by means of his eloquence It 
13 also possible that the greatness even of your mighty Dante 
was not known in all parts of Italy while he lived, or even for 
some time after his death ” 

‘¢ Granted,” replied the Italian ‘‘ but I must add, that the 
circumstances were different at that period, owing to the want 
of printing , a work, even though 1t might interest every ono, 
could not be spread abroad so quickly as now Italy 1s, and 
ever was, divided in opmion throughout its provinces, existing 
as they did in different states of progress, while there were 
many parts ofit inhabited almost exclusively by intelligent, 
learned, and talented men, there were others where barba- 
rism prevailed. And this 1s still the case Yet how rapidly 
did the fame of that poet fill the whole land, till his name 
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became révered , while our ablest men regaided his work 4s 
one of the most wonderful and profound, and as such endea- 
voured to explain it! But although Dante was perfectly na- 
tional, a powerful party existed against him 1n each province , 
even the pope and the hierarchy were inimical to the Ghibel- 
lines JDzifferent political interests reigned in every district , 
and thus the love of the persecuted bamshed poet for his 
country, was rather shewn in deep sorrow or sublime anger 
than in love o: admiration The greatness of true patriotism 
and virtue was thrown into the shade by these contending fac- 
tions Crimes, sedition, and tyranny of every kind, sprung 
up, and 1n consequence his country and its greatness was not 
the peculiar centre of his poem , but the mystical teaching of 
love, of divinity, and the contemplation of the mystery of 
Christianity All 1s vision, dream, revelation, as of one 
entranced, and tlis world itself finally disappears in a pro- 
phetic declaration of the mystery —But you Portuguese stand 
altogether in a different position , you happiest of the happy, 
early united in sentiments, manners, language, and religion, 
victorious over the Moors, and even the Spamards, governed 
by a line of great rulers, powerful and renowned, while your 
efforts become the more splendid and astonishing 1n conse- 
quence of the smallness of your territory In the first place, 
rou sailed round Africa, then discovered the way to distant 
{india , those heroes who undertook and succeeded in what the 
world called impossible, are the heroes of your poct In these 
great events the past and the future were umted, no occur- 
rence important to Portugal 1s omitted in this beautiful mir- 
ror, no man who 1s dear to her, or has acted nobly, 1s here 
unnamed, or unglorified 

6¢ When I consider what such a work indicates, 1t 18 evi- 
dent that all these favourable circumstances experienced by 
you must have met together, and approached the time when 
the poet lived, before such rare visions were possible. The 
gentle Virgil was a patriot, the most beautiful parts of his 
works are connected with this feeling how, indeed, could 
the Roman, born in that eternal city which the world 
obeyed, be otherwise than proud of lig birthplace? ‘I'he 
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greatness, however, of the decaying republic was not heara 
in lus strains, the elegant author had become a court-poct, 
and worthless flatteries cramped his power of deitying Iow 
insipid does our sleepy Fiicino appear' he knew of the in- 
vasion and dominion of the Goths, and grieved thereat, but 
the image which was pictured to Ins imagination the feeble 
inventor did uot dare to represent in poetry, the learned 
man knew no hate against the enemies of the true Italian 
Rome, whether strangers or natives 

‘Italy his lam under @ curse ever siuce the time of the 
Emperors Mantred and Ezzeiin, indeed, even before then,— 
and cannot be awakened to unity, treedom, or biightness By 
this was our Petrarch disgusted , his hatred blazed out against 
the defamers of liberty, but the flashes were few and transient, 
his strains weie of love and of religion We indeed possessed 
some grent men unde the reiguing princes, and isolated great 
actions, but without connexion or result, no great history 
But in poetry and art we have reason to be proud of peculiar 
and immortal talent, 1n this we may call other nations bar- 
barians, or our scholars, a spiritual country has arisen of 
painting, sculpture, aichitecture, music, and poetry, while 
philosophy and science have also accoinplished much trom the 
researches of their disciples But though we may be valued 
for such gifts as these, yet none of them have taken root in a 
true paternal soil Strangeis, owing to this, have received 
more benefit from such productions than we have ourselves 
For 1t cannot be denied, that along with the great and the 
magnificent there 1s also developed a mean spirit of envy, 
persecution, a littleness and vanity, which even now operates 
oppressively and imuserably And unless new and great 
minds arise, this sort of greatness and magnificence, in the fu- 
ture will become pitiful and insigmificant There has hkewise 
arisen amongst us that singular chivalric poctry, so full of 
wild and impossible adventure, a perfectly fanciful poetry, 
yet giving birth to much wit and humour ‘The first poet 
of this description is our immortal Ariosto who, indeed, can 
Je compared with him in humour, wit, serenity, feeling, and 
freshness of imagery? But, on the other hand, how poor 
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and cramped does his great spirit becorae, when he would 
equally elevate Ferrara, the land of his birth, and the house 
of D’Este'! All inspiration and invention forsake him when 
he attempts this , and there remains nothing behind but flat- 
tery and meagreness Thus for centuries have we Italians 
been as aliens, banished to the regions of science, art, mind, 
ol poetry , living only in these feelings and efforts , flattermg 
the great and powerful, made a prey to the ambitious, to 
cabal, and foreign powers Single families being alternately 
slaves and tyrants, and thus, like the scattered Jews, we are 
diiven to pen and pencil, to money-making and cunning , and 
we are thus often forced to hear and read much, we are in 
talent the first among nations, only to be the last of all in 
strength, deeds, and truth '”’ 

‘‘T have not thus known you,” said Ferdinand, looking at 
him with kindness 

‘‘ And in this way too are we soldiers,” continued the 
Florentine, in his bitter complaint ‘‘ What do I care about 
Ireland and its rebellion against the English queen? That 
Englishman Stukely, who looks upon lite as no more than an 
adventure, gained me over, as he has likewise done many of 
my countrymen, because we found nothing to do at home, 
and no motives for action We landed here, and allowed our- 
selves to be prevailed upon to follow you: youthful king to- 
Africa, agai I say, O ye happy ones, worthy of envy, ye 
who have a fair and happy land, ye whose chronicles are filled 
with the recital of your noble deeds, defensive wars and tri- 
umphs over powerful neighbours , of wondious Journeys, com- 
bats in distant regions, and the actions of wise princes and 
legislators , you are firmly united by language, manners, and 
interest ; and you can surely never misapprehend such advan- 
tages The luminous point and shining wreath of Anosto is 
formed of those airy fables which exist 1n the 1magination 
alone, and never find a dwelling-place on earth, while the 
charming wreath of Camoens and his immortal poem, radiant 
in every colour, gleams with the utmost brilliancy, redundant 
with the feelmgs of country, fame, heroism, and sacrifice. 
Each Portuguese finds himself with Ius ardent wishes and 
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noblest thoughts in every veise, where all 1s truth, not fable, 
history, not invention , real experience throughout lake as 
the sea and the hills glitter in the red light of morning, and 
mre withdrawn from the dominion of night, they come forth 
more beautiful than a dreain in the new-born radiance of 
nature Oh! how much are you to be envied '”’ 

A servant now came 1n, saying that the wood-carver, En- 
1iquez, had for some time been in the antechamber waiting 
the commands of the count, and Ferdinand sent a message to 
say that he would shortly permit the artist to be called He 
then continued ‘‘ These workmen drive us nearly to despair, 
when we wish any thing done quickly Our artisans complain 
that they have too little employment, that their profits aie too 
small , and yet they can never remain steadily or regularly at 
work ” 

“‘T suppose,”’ said the Florentine, ‘that the connexion of 
Spain and Portugal with the Indies has not operated advan- 
tageously for the lower classes, profit and gain have become 
so much ofa lottery, that the lives of many men have been 
changed into adventures The obtainment of a sufhciency by 
labour, a daily small but certain earning, 1s accounted nothing 
by many, when they see the masses of silver which stream 
yearly towards Europe, which appear to be so easily acquired, 
the coin of their own 1ealm seems to be of Jess value than for- 
merly , and a fluctuation 1s the result, which will take time to 
right itself ”’ 

‘¢ But,” exclaimed Ferdinand, “let us return to our poem, 
which has been neglected through this mterruption —many 
perhaps will find fault with 1t on account of the mixture of 
the old Grecian mythology with Christiamty , where Bacchus 
and Venus appear m person, © council of the gods assembled , 
and yet Christianity as such, with 1ts miracles and truce devo-« 
tion, 1s likewise taught and revered ‘To me this 1s not offen- 
sive, and yet I know not how to answer those who may find 
it so” 

‘‘ For my part,” said the Italian, “ this mingling of Chris- 
tianity and heathenism appears to me one of the greatest 
beuaties in this wonderful work Since the time of our great 
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Dante, no one has succeeded in distinctly representing alle- 
gory, or treating it in a manner suffiuently profound to make 
us believe in it, or to consider 1t as truth and reality. The 
Poi tuguese Cumoens can in this respect alone be placed be- 
side our sublime Floientine Though remote from the times 
of the Greeks, we are accustomed to ascribe to Venus a sway 
over the feelings, the power of perceiving beauty, and the 
wish for its possession, the domination of the soft passion, the 
ardour united with it, the intoxication if produces, all these 
effects are shadowed out to us in the lovely 1epresentation of 
Venus The expression of power which Venus, Amor, and 
Cupid exercise have long been prover) with us of Europe, 
with Bacchus inyjest and earnest it 15 the same here, through 
a sort of yealousy, he wishes to keep the Portuguese back from 
India, and to destroy them, he appears in different forms, 
and therefore does not need to appear as a wicked spint or 
fallen rebellious angel , the space within which he moves and 
acts 1s poetical and undetermined Venus defends and loves 
the Lusitaniin heroes —they are generous, noble, handsome, 
and nearly related to her, the gods take cither side, the vast 
kingdom of the waters becomes alive, here, as in the air and 
upon the earth, the supernatural powers declare their pre- 
sence, representing 01 producing misfortune or success The 
most southein promontory of Afima, that rampart from 
whence storm and shipwreck might turn back the boldest 
mm terror, or even horror, appears to us as a warning, wrath- 
ful, and prophetic giant form The terrific and the muracu- 
lous of nature are united, and presented with such true creative 
power as to make a poem, which I can compare to nothing 
but all that 1s most sublime in poetry The poet wishes these 
representations to be regarded as at once phantasy and reality, 
allegorical conception and truth, personality and thought, 
one and the same IIe shews this to us in the landing upon 
the island, which 1s reached by the Portuguese in returning, 
after their trouble 1s past and their end attaincd, where beauty 
and pleasure, in the form of nymphs, wait upon the heroes 
and reward them These luxuriant images perhaps surpa-s 
those of the ancient pocts , but while our fancy revels at the 
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feast, in a moinent all vanishes, and the poct tells us that it 
ig no more than an allegory —the figure of the glory ot the 
mward satisfaction and delight of having attaimed a great 
and apparently unpossible aim Ifow true and poctical 1s 
all this! Glory, honour, heroism,—are they tangible, real, 
eurthly existences? Ecstatic thoughts they are, spits bodily 
reprosented to the inspired alone, and again vanishing trom 
befuro them And yet these invisible thoughts and feclings 
aie to lnm of noble mind the most sublime, precious, near, 
and convincing in their invisibility, they are goddesses for 
whose favour he ventures, acts, suffers, and dies It was a 
happy chauce, my fiend, which detamed me here, where I 
have been enabled to become acquainted with a work so full 
of genuine poetry and divine power It 1s the second divine 
comedy, but a heroie one of which the kingdom of Portugal, 
its glory, and the great deeds of its he1oes, form the ground- 
work upon which all the other o:naments are lavished There- 
fore 13 the relation of the past so necessary , and why should 
I annoy myself because Vasco details to his Indian what the 
latter cannot altogether undcistand? As a stranger I have 
thus received if from the mouth of the poet Again, how 
beautiful ws the prophecy which announces to us the futwe 
deeds of a Pachecho or an Albuquerque! I see contained 
within the compaiatively linited encle of this poem, these 
ten songs, the history of the past and the future, a description 
of enterprise, the influence of the gods and the powers of 
nature The work appears to me the more wonderful since 
there 1s space left for epiodes, such as that affecting loves 
tragedy of Inez de Castro, the true poct of Olympus can 
indeed raise us to the company otf the gods 

Ferdinand was delighted to hear the work of lis beloved 
countryman thus praised by an accomplished man ‘The cap- 
tain went on ‘The idea 1s singular, that spuits, without 
knowing one another, are able to meet each other Some 
years ago I became acquainted in Florence with a young man, 
a true poct, one who im hours of confidence communicated to 
me the contents of lis work, which was then almost com- 
pleted. He 1s called Torquato Tasso, and 33 the son of a 
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poet called Bernardo Tasso So far as I am able to judge, 
although it has a wider range, although 1t possesses many 
great beauties, 1t stands much beneath tlus divine heroic 
poem of Camoens ‘Tasso has likewise sought a graver sub- 
ject than Ariosto—he sings the conquest of Jerusalem by 
Godfiey of Bouillon and his companions , he makes the holy 
powers war with those of the lower regions, and he exhibits 
to us the envy and hatred of those wicked fallen spirits of 
whom our Christian legends speak In consequence of the 
presence of such determined elements, and which are, besides, 
80 opposed to each other, the work wants that heroic serenity 
wluch delights me so much in that of your Camoens Jeru- 
salem stand» with Tasso in the place of country, because, 
indeed, poo Torquato has no countiy Thus faith and Chris- 
tianity, the remembrance of places held holy, miracles, the 
great actions of heroes peiformed for a distant land and ina 
strange country, become the less living and aftecting founda- 
tion of the poem The weakest part of the work, however, 18 
that in which allusions are made in the form of Rinaldo, and 
praise bestowed on Ferraia, whose duke rewards and supports 
the author Love of country and enthusiasm must be com- 
pensated by these small relationships of a court-poet Yet 
many passages have delighted me, sometimes by their swect- 
ness and beauty, sometimes by their grandeu: , and he has 
peculiarly succeeded in poitraying some lovely femmuine cha- 
racters, so that when the poem appears there will be great 
excitement in [taly about 1t ” 

‘Ts not his father,” said the count, ‘that Beinardo Tasso 
who has related the many adventures, in a thousand songs, of 
our Amadis, as he 1s called 7” 

‘The same,” answered the Italian, ‘and Toiquato has 
already produced a httle wok called Penaldo, which has made 
his name known But all Italy anxiously awaits the ap- 
pearance of his Jerusalem Delwered, the publication of which 
he perhaps delays too long, as many persons know the poem 
alieady I saw this Torquato lately in Ferrara, where I was 
visiting a relation, in order to take leave of him, and I found 
him much changed — melancholy, excited, and eccentric, Ie 
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had many encmics apout the court, ani being both ambitious 
and suspicious, he annoyed himself about them in several 
ways ‘Talent is sometimes given to man only to destroy his 
life and to make him unhappy, when character and genius 
have not become fully matured The true and great poet 
must ever be a thoroughly happy man, let his earthly fate 
be what it may, and thus I think your Camoens must have 
been happy How delighted I should be, were he still alive, 
to become personally 1utimate with him, but he died, as you 
told me, forgotten by all, that 13 a stain which must ever 
rest upon your country, and that country, too, which, w'th 
all his power, he has made shine so gloriously ”’ 

‘‘That which 1s nearly incredible happens sometimes,’ 
answered Ferdinand, ‘‘ to highly-gifted men , but 1t certainly 
is a thing to be wondered at, that this great man, after he 
had made his poem known, should have been thus lost to us 
However, as you say, he must nevertheless have been happy, 
since no poverty could demean hin Now many wish, hke me, 
that he were still amongst us, we would offer him gifts, if he 
would not scorn them, he would be enriched and honoured, 
and sit by the side of the noblest and highest, my aunt and 
uncle, besides many of the most distinguished individuals in 
the country, honour and revere his memory as much as I do ” 

The count, with the permission of his friend, desired the 
wood-carver, who had been so long 1n waiting, now to come 
in The artisan bowed politely, and then said with some vexa- 
tion, It 1s uot possible to live, your excellency , the times 
get worse and worse , there is no order inthe land I have 
ngain been obliged to break my promise to you, to the excel- 
lent countess, and to his grace the marquis, for the carved 
work which was to have ornamented the apartments 1s not 
vet ready, because I am obliged to depend upon a pack of 
rascals who of late have bc coine quite mad.” 

‘¢ What do you mcan ”” asked the count 1n surprise. 

*‘T must,” said the other, ‘‘ accuse my assistants, as well 
as our rulers and chief council of state, although 1t may not 
become me to do so That great huge fellow Minott: has 
made his companions rebellious, they wish to go to Afnca 
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and the regent, as y ou know, having lately given them a pree 
sent of a conside:nble sum, they now want to have as much 
every day, and to work no more, but to parade the streets, 
shouting with their consecrated colours One of them, Bere 
nardez, 18 along with me, whom your excellency shall sce 
y ourself, if you will allow me to bring hin in ” 

He went out, and returned accompanied by a broad- 
shouldered man ‘He appears quite intractable,” sad En- 
riquez, “fever since he has been seized with lis ft of pa- 
triotism, he has bid farewell to lis own good name, and 
wishes to convert the heathens ” 

‘Yes, my noble lord,” said the journeyman in a hoarse 
voice, “‘ you who are a friend of humanity will surely not 
stand in the way of ny happiness, the principal halt of mch 
Afiica is now conquered, and the brave Minott: will lead us 
there to make the other half submit, which 1s the richest half 
of the two, then, every conqueror will receive as much gold 
and precious stones as he likes, the priests who lately con- 
secrated our standard say that we may be sure of victory 
Why then should I woik here for a pitiful day’s hire, when I 
may become rich there at once, and moreover do my religion 
a creat service? We now only wait for the slips to carry us 
there? till they coine the regent 1s to pay us for our service, 
which he has already begun to do ” 

Ferdinand laughed , but the carver said with warmth— 

‘‘Yes, yes, your exccllency may laugh at our trouble, 
but we poor citizens and artists cannot ‘This man will no 
longer cut the wood from the block as he ought to do, 
so that I may chisel my ornaments trom it, and the others 
have set off altogether, although I piomised them tar wages 
All this our kind and clever friend Luis told us, and ex- 
plained to us quite distinctly , the stupid mob should listen 
to sensible men like him, who understand the matter tho- 
roughly ” 

“ Who 1s this Luis?” asked Ferdinand 

‘CA few rational men among us,” replied the citizen, 
‘‘ sometimes mect together in a garden to converse about art 
aud scicnce, religion or politics, as may happen, a spiritual 
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father and many other good heads belong to out number, but 
the noblest, best, and wisest of all 1s a man for whom we 
have the highest esteem, and whom from politeness we call 
Don Luis, but of whose family, rank, or circumstances, we 
hnow nothing He spoke beautifully to us lately as he ex- 
plained the poem of Ariosto, and about the uproar of the peo- 
ple, he told, all that would arise from the weakness of the 
regency, and we listened to him with astomishment and 
admiration ” 

“‘ He explained Ariosto to you?” inquired the captain 

‘“‘ He often reads something aloud to us,” said the citizen, 
“and understands the Italian language perfectly ” 

“Bring the man,” said the count, “ whom you praise so 
highly to visit me ” 

“Tt would be difficult to do that,’ replied Iniiquez, ‘for 
he lives retired and avoids society , not one of us can boast 
that he ever crossed the threshold of our doors, although be- 
fore we weie aware of his notions, we invited him pressingly 
I fear he will still less go to persons of distinction, although 
he himself may be of high rank ” 

‘A singular man'” exclaimed the young count, “it would 
almost be worth while to go among you and see him ” 

‘“‘Then,”’ said the citizen, “ you must come privately, and 
not as a count, and this perhaps you would not like to do, 
he 18 nowise singular, but kind and good, though he shuns 
men, especially such as he has not known for some time 
perhaps he has experienced a hard and melancholy fate ” 

‘But to speak again of our work,” replied the count, 
‘‘ what 1s to be done with that?” 

“Until the ships come to take us away,” said Bernardez 
coolly, “to conquer Africa, I must have double wages, if I 
agree to work at all, and even this I do with hesitation ”’ 

Enriquez stared at the speaker and shook lis head , but 
Ferdinand said, ‘‘ I agree, since the works at the palace must 
proceed quichly and be finished It 1s unfortunate for us that 
we are obliged to engage such great heroes for workmen , fo= 
we are naturally obliged to pay more for a Roland or av 
Oliver than a common journey man.” 
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‘Yet we must still proceed but slowly,” said the citizen ; 
‘¢ for the hands are so few ” 

“TY will persuade Philip and Valentine to return,” said 
Bernardez, “who have also left the workshop , they are good- 
natured and obliging, and if I speak to them, they will let 
themselves be talked over to work for double wages and a 
small addition.” 

The count agreed to this likewise, although the citizen 
Jooked any thing but well pleased at the bargain, as he was 
afraid that if so encouraged, the demands of the common 
people would increase every day 

The workmen left, and Ferdinand went to the hall alone, 
to receive a troublesome visitor who had been announced 

A tall meagre form entered, with a cadaverous counte- 
nance, black hair thinly scattered around his forehead, with 
moustaches and beard of the same colour, and a sharp pro- 
jecting clin, standing out from his pale face. It was that 
Alonso of whom the marquis had already spoken, and he now 
eame to the nephew of his adversary to make a proposal, 
which perhaps might only be the preliminary to another 
quarrel, 

Ferdinand permitted himself to take the papers in order 
to deliver them to his uncle, and after some insignificant 
conversation, left the spectral figure, the very image of 
avarice and grec! He then hastened to the palace, where 
the workmen were waiting for him, that he might urge 
them on. 


CHAPTER TENTII. 


Tux Countess Catharina had shut herself up with her uncle, 
in order to have a confidential conversation, free from inter- 
ruption, on a subject of the utmost importance to her. 

The marquis was also inclined to be serious ; for he was 
anxious about the next news which might arrive from Africa 
Tne tumult in the city, qaused by the first intelligence o 
Victory, was now almost over; and a sort of sullen and watch 
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ful expectation appeared to possess the minds of the majo-~ 
rity The mob alone were still upioarious, shouting and 
crying 1n wild excitement, sometimes 1n one place, sometimes 
in another, and wren met togethe: before the palaces of the 
nobles, asking loudly to be shipped off to Africa 

‘‘ Speak to me freely,”’ said the old man, ‘‘confide every 
thing to me, my beloved friend, which oppresses you, you 
know how much I love you, and you may expect from me 
all the assistance which 1t 1s in my powei to bestow ’ 

“*You are aware,” began Cathaiina, “that my life, or my 
mariage 1ather, was not a happy one, the character of my 
husband was not in harmony with mine, indeed, our minds 
were so dissimilar, that I could not even be just to lim And 
thus we represented a life which the world exhibits only too 
often , a picture of mere existence without enjoy ment or hope, 
plan or strength, happiness or misery, stealing almost un- 
consciously on from day to day, week to week, year to year. 
silent as if chained to the chariot of death 

‘‘ But the period of my youth, of which you can know 
little except by common report, was very different My 
mother died while I was yet a child, my father loved me 
much, I grew up rapidly, and all my fi1ends were surprised 
at my height and strength when scarcely past the thieshold 
of childhood 

‘¢ How beautiful, how enchanting, how full of anticipation 
1s the time ofearly youth' I think children seldom meet 
together to think or to observe, they dieam rather, and in 
their hours of slumber, spirits and angels often arise in their 
childish fancies, opening up to them the kingdom of wonders 
and of heaven At least this was the case with me, what I 
learned and comprehended became my own, though I could 
not tell how In yonder suburb stood the palace of my 
father, behind which there was a large garden, and like 
the flowers springing forth through the strength of spring, 
I rapidly approached womanhood Childhood had become 
youth , and every one treated me, young though I was, on 
account of my appearance, as an educated and accomplished 
girl. Neither were there awanting so-called lovers, whose 
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follies, as well age those of the silly woild, now gave a highly 
pleasing occupation to my eage) spirit 

‘‘ My father, who was rather a weak man, was delighted 
with my spint, laughed at my follies, and permitted me entere 
treedom I assure you that the world, at this early age, with 
all its inhabitants, men and their different dispositions, ap- 
peared to me only asa great play, a silly confused farce, and 
I could laugh at that which appeared so serious to tlhe most 
of people, as well as to my father There were hours, too, 
when the attempted separation of jest t1om earnest seemed 
to me in the highest degree ridiculous The man of sound 
health and virtue, during the phases of his life, exists in 
reality in many a paradise, we are thoughtless enough too 
soon to forget such situations—situations which we may even 
call blessed —like that of unconscrous eclildhood with 1ts 
dreams of wonder _ I trod gaily over the earth in the feeling 
of health, youth, and beauty, sometimes I ran along with my 
companions, rejoicing in being the most active and thie fore- 
most among them, sometimes we sung lively and amusing 
songs together, and my clear voice was heard above the others. 
Sometimes we dressed ourselves in masquerade, and thus sur- 
prised my father, as well as other honoured old friends But 
my greatest delight was in tormenting those who called them- 
selves my luverez, by a thousand mischievous pranks, they 
did not observe that all the child, with its caprice, yet ap- 
peared in me, or that from the seemingly rational girl came 
all sorts of miscluef could I only bring one of these youths 
to weep, 01 make him say what was absurd, through his dis- 
appointment or despair, then I was happy My companions 
olten brought him who was most deeply 1n Jove to make some 
confession, so as to increase his passion, they then would 
listen secretly, when kneeling he confessed to me his wishes 
and his unhappiness, while I replied with scorn and laughter. 
Thus did my childish spimt play with the arrows of love, 
here and there I tned their sharpness, but allowed them not 
to come too near, lest I might be wounded. 

“Yes, my friend, willingly would I again dream over 
these days of innocence I then believed that all I wished 
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would be fulnlled tvery mglt I Jay down in expectatior 
vf coming pleasure on the morrow—retirement and society 
she city and my garden, visits from triends of both sexes, my 
companions or distinguished ladies who were unknown to 
me, my teachers and duennas—every thing which came m 
my way afforded me pleasure and amusement Thus several 
years passed away, and my father wondered that my ligh 
spirit still remained the same We were now delighted be- 
yond all things with a sort of hunting play which we had 
invented, and which we performed in the walks of the laige 
garden, I took the pait of Diana, the other girls were my 
nymphs, and young men and lovers ran before us as animals 
of the chaseand dogs The captive was bound, or obliged to 
submit to wear the mask of a wolf, or that of some other wiula 
beast, for « short time, or we made war as Amazons, aua 
were quite delighted when victorious It often happened that 
in these exercises I became so excited as to make my father 
fear for my healt: In hours when I fancied I was in ear- 
nest, I wished to live as a huntress or an Amazon, quite apart 
from men, or striving agaist them if 1 could not provoke 
them in their fully Then, indeed, my father began to reproach 
me in earnest, he could not comprehend how such a life 
could satisfy me for so long a time Yes, my friend, I en- 
joyed a truly happy youth, and that not every one—perhaps, 
indeed, few of us can say 

‘¢ But the hour approached, the day and moment were no 
longer distant, when my heart was to become sad, love had 
hitherto appeared to me only as a serene and friendly deity , 
he had so long hidden his mischief under a childish, glad 
appearance, that I confided 1n him pertectly 

‘‘ My father had already said that some day J must marry 
I gave no heed to this, but as he was not nich, he wished be- 
fore my marriage, that for some time I should take the situ- 
ation of a maid of honour at the palace I neither assented 
nor declined, because I thought of nothing but my amuse- 
ment, and ideas of marriage, or life at court, went quickly 
ont of my head. 

‘A young man, noble indeed, Lut not related to a family 
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of the highest rang, had returned a short time before this 
from the university of Coimbra. One of my companions 
brought him to see us, and my father received the handsome 
and talented youth ina very friendly manner There was a 
something about this young man which invited conhdence, 
and made every feeling incline towards him; and this—— 
But why should I describe him? Ile soon became intimate 
with us—he whom you know and love—he whose sp1iit ever 
accompanies us — Yes, my uncle, he, our great poet Camo- 
ens, that pleasing form, now stept into our girlish circle 

‘“‘] felt that this person was one very different indeed from 
aji with whom we had Iitherto been familiar, but I knew not 
vet how to appreciate him, there were moments even in which 
he appeared tiresome to me, because I only made use of ani- 
mate and inanimate existences as they best conduced to pass 
time away At this period he was much engaged with my 
father, who was a great admirer of poetry, and Camoens had 
already written some verses at Coimbra, which had been 
praised by all who saw them When I first became worthy 
of sitting at these learned dissertations, the old as well as the 
young man appeared to me rather ridiculous , for they used 
to contend whether a word was a happy one, or a comparison 
suitable It occurred to me, however, that the youth had 
always the victory over my father, even in controversies 
where he never had before been accustomed to yield, through 
this the young man gained my esteem, and by degrees his 
poetry, as well as the harmony of his rhyme, seemed to me 
oflugher value I read attentively , his beautiful language 
pleased me, while his lovely verses and smoothly flowing 
words affected me. 

‘“*A new occupation arose, which cast into the shade all 
that till then had employed me. Camoens pointed out to 
me how a sonnet, a madmigal, a canzonet, or a sextain, were 
formed , he read some Italian poems with me, explaining the 
difficult passages as he proceeded, and I did not refuse even 
to make some attempts at poetry myself, though with a 
silly design in which I delighted, beginning a sonnet in great 
splendour, and when Camoens praised hoth thoughts and 
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language, norrifying him by terminating the last verse in 
pertect absurdity 

‘‘But I soon gave up this amusement, for it was no« 
thing else but amusement I also remarked that 1¢ hurt 
Camoens to see poetry, to which he had even then dedicated 
himself, converted into folly Every thing in life began to 
appear to m2 more serious, more distinct , which so surprised 
me, that I often feared some severe illness was impending 
I now thought ot the wishes of my father, and believed 
that thoughtless youth was passing, of whose vanishing he 
had so often spoken During tlus transition in my exist- 
ence, I was sometimes seized by a sudden oppression, it 
was a presentiment of all the misery which was to poison 
my existence, and that of the most beloved of beings 

“‘ Why, my friend, am I so circumstantial in describing to 
you the events of my early youth, now so long passed away ? 
It 1s because the brightest period of my life then dawned upon 
me, like a magic spring-time , that love which subdued me, 
although at first I strove against its sweet influence I had 
been already happy at heart, before I contessed to myself this 
softness—aindeed, before I was conscious of 1t , but what pleased 
me most was, that every day I discovered some fresh trait in 
my frend, which shewed me a new and beautiful point in 
his character, unfolding, even more distinctly, the riches of 
hismind_ I knew beforehand what other people would say ; 
I was acquainted with all their thoughts, but with each suc- 
ceeding day Camoens shewed something new and yet I was 
quite intimate with him, his inmost soul was as my own 
mind, though I was sometimes suddenly astonished when a 
flood of noble thoughts and feelings shewed me that I valued 
and knew him even yet too little. But all was soon strength- 
ened by the consciousness of our love and 1ts confession these 
days of bliss were bestowed upon me by some kindly fate, 
this was the bnightest, but the last, paradise of my existence 

“He spoke glowingly of the plan of his great poem ; he 
wrote songs, which I sung to him, we lived almost wholly 18 
that garden which now belongs to the family of Susa, whe 
afterwards bought it from my father. The latter appeares 
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to be satisfied witheour intimacy =[ did not conceal my love 
from him, and he gave a conditional assent. He thought 
that, as he was not rich himself, his son-in-law might, 
through lus talents and connexion, obtain an official situation 
without difficulty , especially if supported by the influence of 
his family and relatives My father was at this period so 
good and kind, I was so secure and tranquil in my happiness, 
that I fancied with each succeeding week that it would 
become greater and greater Camoens was intoxicated with 
jov to becomea soldier, and to fight as a hero for his country, 
was, next to my Jove, his highest wish, he never doubted but 
that fortune would favour him, and that he would meet with 
opportunities to distinguish himself My father too, 1n his 
hours of kindness, entered into our dreams, and when fears 
at times oppressed him Jest they might not succeed—when 1t 
occurred to his pride that Camoens, although noble, was not 
descended from one of the greatest or most distinguished fa- 
milies, was poor moreover—when he was doubtful whetner 
the pride of the youth would condescend by ordinary means 
to seek tlie support of the powerful,—then 1t became my 
task to chase away, by my caresses, these 11] humours (as I 
used to call them) from the brow of my anxious parent. 

‘‘ But other times soon came, and 1t was reserved for us 
to be made perfectly acquainted with the weakness of my 
father Iwas now appointed maid of honour at the palace, 
and I was obliged to spend many of my days at cout though 
Y was very unhappy at this, my father rejoiced at it, for his 
pride was gratified It was at court that Rodrigo, one of the 
richest and most powerful ot our nobles, became acquainted 
with me Trusting to lis wealth, proud of his name, he hesi- 
tated not, with stately demeanour, to make his wishes known 
tome Grieved and embariassed, I shunned‘him, upon which 
he had recourse to my father, who, blinded by the magnifi- 
cence which such a union would confer upon his house, and 
this unexpected good fortune of his only daughter, forgot all 
the hopes he had confirmed, all the promises he had given us. 
A son-in-law without rank or fortune now appeared drs- 
honourable to him, he was now ashamed of the youth whon 
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he had before received into his family with much affection, 
and had preferred to the rich and noble 

“We had till this period enjoyed only the delight and 
happiness of love, 1ts evils and its horrors were now to open 
upon us The jealousy of Camoens was fearful, his wrath 
was as unineasurable as lus love, I trembled before the man 
Who till then had appeared at my side like a spirit of the 
blessed My life was full of confusion, anguish, and despair , 
death seemed desirable Yet when I saw my lover in happier 
hours, and embraced him, the misery of our situation was 
forgotten 

“Qur prospect after this was that of perpetual fearful 
misery wherever we turned, but still the blissful hours I 
then experienced are to me eternal, my memory ever re- 
turns to them as to the sabbath of my heart There 1s no 
annihilation, no death, for remembrances like these such 
ecstacy reaches to heaven, and there awaits us till we find 
it again, wreathed round with every vanished joy and feeling 
The transition of death 1s the imtiation to this mystery.” 

She again sat down, and continued ‘You regard me 
with so much affection, that I am able to relate to you with 
confidence the termination of my melancholy history, the 
expected conclusion of wlich has led me to request this con- 
versation I was oppressed when I saw my otherwise weak 
and irresolute father excited even to wrath and cruelty in 
the extremity of my grief, in danger of death, in despair, I 
confessed that Camoens was my husband, that our union 
could not be loosened by the power of man, that 1t would en- 
dure to alleternity Exhausted with anger and horror, my 
father became speechless, he went away in silence, and I 
thought that the bitterest hour ofmy life waspast It seemed 
to me that he would now be forced to yield to necessity. A 
few days after this I saw him again, but anger had changed 
him so much that I scarcely knew him, he was cold and com- 
posed, but this coldness was more terrible to me than his 
former fury. Wath the greatest sternness he declared that 
this moment must decide whether I would remain his child 
or not, if after a lapse of time I would agree to renounce 
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Camoens, and give my hand to Count Rodrigo, he would 
forgive me all If I refused, he swore that he would openly 
drive me from him, and acknowledge me no longer as his 
daughter, that he would make a will which would annihi- 
late the smallest claim I might have upon any part of his 
property , thus I might languish and beg, but certainly not 
in the society of my pretended husband, whom he would 
arraign before the high ciiminal court, as the wicked de- 
ceiver of the daughter of a distinguished race If I con- 
sented, I was to receive the life of my lover as a present, 
who would then be left free and safe from persecution 
This was the fearful choice afforded me, and thus I pro- 
mised, afte: some years should elapse, to marry Count 
Rodrigo ”’ 

The old servant Domingo now ashed from without if 
Donna Maria might be permitted tocomein, Catharina told 
him that she must have patience ‘This child,” she began 
again, “‘ reminds me that it 1s time to conclude my melancholy 
tale My father travelled with me to a small and lonely 
estate among the mountains, where IT lived surrounded by a 
few confidential persons, under a strange name. In the 
course of time a daughter was born, whom you have seen, as 
she afterwards lived in my house When I returned to the 
city, I perceived nothing but gloom Camoens had quarrelled 
with my future husband, in blind fury had drawn his dag- 
ger upon him for this he was reprimanded and banished, 
and afterwards entered the army as a volunteer. I had 
been deprived of my former attendants in whom I could con- 
fide, and I was also obliged to resume my appointment in the 
palace. Then I married the man whom J could not make 
happy, but who, however, neither demanded nor expected 
such happiness My father took care that I should never 
again hear the name of the unhappy Camoens, I did not dare 
to ask after him, and I knew none who could tell me any 
thing about him , Domingo, 1n whom I had trusted, had been 
sent away to the most distant of our estates, on the borders 
of Galicia 

“ My father died some time after this , since that outburst 
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of rage, lie had once more become kind and affectionate ; hia 
ast years were passed in melancholy, when he saw that my 
grief wus incurable His pride had been only partially satis- 
fied, as there weie no heirs to inherit the title and riches ot 
my husband The latter, to whom the world was far from 
agreeable, not having been gifted with talents to make himself 
distinguished, desired solitude, and we went to our estates 
among the Estrella mountains, where books, nature, and the 
society of my beloved daughter, gave me some comfort, 

“When my child grew up, a young man in the neigh- 
bourhood became attached to her, he was a soldier, and had 
become acquainted with us when visiting his parents among 
these high mountains, they belonged to that class of nobles 
who, having but small means, are obliged to live very sparing- 
ly Iportioned her fiom my own fortune, and as my husband 
had seen my love for the child during so many years, he was 
generous enough to add a considerable sum They then went 
to Coimbra, the head-quarteis of the young soldier I was 
now quite solitary, I had lost every thing I loved, and my 
neart had been obliged to wean itself for years from love and 
truth had brought up my child, and yet never dared to 
own her as my daughtei, or say how I was telated to her, 
and yet this determined deception was the happiness of my 
hife Now it was that I first felt of how much I had been 
deprived To my husband, who was chiefly occupied in 
hunting, I could scaice be a companion, or even a mistress 
of the house, the friends, whom he often saw, I avoided as 
much as circumstances permitted, they cramped his already 
linuted mind within still naziower bounds In conversation 
I did not dare to touch upon what I considered goodness and 
truth, I had only a few books, I met no one who seemed 
to understand me, I could not comprehend why I did not 
die, though it 1s possible that a life so inactive and indolent 
might have been the cause of what many call health. 

‘“ But a great trial awaited me whule I indulged in such 
leas some years afterwards my son-in-law perished im 
battle, and, almost about the same time, my daughter died 
in giving birth to an infant. Asa child while learning to 
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read, with much laBour and trouble, goes through whole 
pages, without in the least thinking of what they contain, 
yet 1s not absent in thought, though that thought 1s wholly 
absorbed by the letters, 1n this very way I existed throughe 
out many years of my life, and I often asked myself whether 
the soul, thus gliding away, might not thereby become an- 
nilulated, and lose its original immortality, or that vegetat- 
ing thus one might not become wholly and entirely vacant in 
mina 

‘““My grandchild, a daughter, was taken away to the 
mountains by the relations of my son-in-law, 1t was long 
before I resolved on seeing her, as I wished no teeling what- 
ever again to take possession of me It secmed, indeed, 
sometimes as if my stricken heart was no longer capable of 
affection, the continual solitude in which I lived made me 
so confused and unhappy, that I sometimes fancied every sen- 
sation was wrong, and every thought presumption 

“At that time, my beloved uncle, you paid us a visit, and 
were much giieved to find mein such a state my husband, 
greatly to your astonishment, never observed that a change 
had passed over me You brought me books, instruments, and 
music , you made some short excursions with ine, and among 
the cold mountains we visited the relations of my son-in-law, 
Thought, grief, suffermmg, again awoke in me, and in great 
sadness I once more shed those tears which soothed me I 
saw the child, the little Mara, you must well remember how 
she came upon us, like a bright vision, 1t appeared to me as 
if a heavy veil fell from my inmost soul, when for the first 
time I looked at the beautiful eyes of the clild, you did 
not understand my astonishment, my grief, my joy; and I 
remarked that you then thought my reason must have suf- 
fered, you were not far wrong, for, indeed, my mind was 
stupified 

‘“‘T seemed to see myself again 1n the cluld, such as I was 
in the early dreamy years of my existence, when the high 
spirit knows not whither life tends , the clear expressive look, 
which gazes at all and wonders at nothing, the joy of child 
hood, affected me end made me as 1t were once more happy. 
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You helped me to peisuade the @ged parents to agrec to en- 
trust me with the bringing up of their child, when I insured 
te ita portion of my income, as they were poor, they con- 
sented the more willingly to the proposal, and received 
assistance afterwards, besides visiting us, as long as they 
lived, every summer. 

‘¢My husband was also delighted with the cluld when 
we brought her to him The more she grew up, the more 
distinctly did I see the loved one of my youth, such was hes 
look, his bight and sudden smile , and when he was serious, 
so did he take my hand, and look with the same soft and 
expressive glance,—a look which cannot be desciibed, but 
in which beamed forth eternal faith, truth, and innocence 
Gaze but once fixedly upon the eyes of this child, when she 
steps confidently towards you to make a request, then you 
will perceive that glance, which so many, many years since 
sunk deep into my heart 

‘‘When you again left the mountains, the care of this 
child was my only occupation, Rodrigo was not surprised 
that in this care I seemed to have begun life anew, I was 
also bolder, and less fearful of shewing her my love than 
I had been towards my daughter in this child I indeed 
renewed my youth 

‘¢Six years after all this, among some other books jou 
sent me the newly printed poem of Camoens, you had not 
yet read it, as you wrote to me that an affuir of importance 
had that year called you away from home You cannot 
understand what grief, what delight, what sweet illusion, you 
had sent into my lonely castle with this magnificent book , 
it was like an Easter festival, aresurrection from the grave 
Tread this work by day, and again returned to it during the 
silent night, the tears I shed, the feelings, tlhe melancholy 
delight, the ecstacy that I experienced in every fibre of my 
frame, no woids can ever express He had then remained 
such as I loved him, indeed greater, he was above humanity ; 
and the feeling was rght which induced him to forsake us, 
and to leave us with the sorrowful smile of death —we wha 
acknowledged him not 
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“From my old cousin I have learned how my love caused 
him much unhappiness 1n India, for his enemies and my 
relations never wearied of persecuting him. Through what 
troubles and embarrassments was this great man obliged to 
pass, before he was permitted to languish, or to suffer un- 
molested! This will ever be an indelible mark of disgrace 
upon us Portuguese, who were so happy as to call him ours 

‘You now know who that Maria is, to whom you have 
already shewn so much affection Since the death ot Rodnigo, 
when I returned here to the city, you have given me so many 
proofs of your friendship, that I will venture to prove it still 
furtner than Ihave yet done Take the poor dear child, my 
frrend, under your protection, and defend her by your in- 
fluence and station, slie shall inherit nothing from the estate 
of my husband—far be from me such a thought, but my own 
property, and that which, contrary to my expectation, has 
fallen to me by inheritance from some relations of my mother, 
T will Jeave to her, that she may be rich, and thus be saved 
from much unhappiness in life, at least that which arises 
from poverty She 1s beautiful and amiable, the spirit of 
her grandfather 18 in her, and she will deserve your fatherly 
affection Thisis the request which I wished to make, and 
to which my many and perhaps too sorrowful words have 
led ” 

The old man rose up, embraced Cathatina, who was much 
affected, and said to her solemnly ‘ As I now know from 
whom this fair child 1s descended, from you whom I revere, and 
from him, the man whom I love beyond expression, indeed 
whom I may say I worship, the young Maria shall hence- 
forth be my child, I will adopt her, and no man shall dare 
to strive about the property which will be bestowed upon her. 
The regent and the king I am certain will both confirm my 
adoption, I also will set aside part of my fortune for your 
granddaughter, that she may be nothing less than a rich 
heiress, upon this point, dear niece, make yourself perfectly 
at rest ” 

Catharina expressed her thanks; and the marquis con- 
tinued ‘T regard the Count Ferdinand as my son, and as F 
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have no heirs, ITeaven having lent me no cluldren, I will put 
him in possession of my many estates, as his ancestors were 
deprived of the greater part of theirs But now, since you 
have confided every thing tu me, hear also my thoughts 
Already the young count shews a predilection for the young 
clnld, I can easily see that love must soon arise from this 
feeling, ina few years hence she will be able to perceive the 
worth of this handsome youth, and thus they will form and 
find such a happiness as you also might have found. These 
marriages are generally fortunate, I myself became ac- 
quainted with my wife while she was yet a child, with your 
permission, therefore,—and you must not refuse 1t,—I will 
communicate what you have tlis day confided to me to my 
adopted son You value him I know, but you are still too 
little acquainted with him to understand how much he de- 
serves your love, henceforward pray look upon this excellent 
youth as your son Nothing can surpass the enthusiastic 
affection with which he has ever regarded our gieat poet 
When he hears what I have to say, a ray of glory wall in his 
eyes appear to surround the beautiful girl, and he will grect 
the thoughts which are perhaps as yet only in the bud, as 
messengers from heaven ”’ 

Catharina, who allowed herself to be entirely guided by 
the marquis, after some reflection, consented, and said 
‘¢Now my most earnest wish 1s fulfilled, and [ will be cheer- 
ful, but, after our conversatiun, Iam in a somewhat serious 
and solemn frame of mind, the burden of life lies heavier 
upon me to-day than usual, and I can only thank you, best 
of men, with silent gratitude, for your love of me and mine ; 
it 1s possible that all of us may yet experience such joy as 
1s permitted to man.” 

Catharina now opened the door to send for Marfa 
When she appeared, her grandmother asked her ‘ What 
did you want, child, that Domingo was obliged to introduc¢ 
vou?” 

“Nothing,” said Maria; ‘but, dearest mother, when 
was 1n the garden below, I felt so very unhappy, 80 very sad, 
I felt I cannot tell you how. Once I was so, when we wen 
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yonder in the moumtains, when we weie walking in the green 
and narrow valley The sun appeared so beautiful, and every 
thing shone so with joy and pleasure, a thousand little buds 
were singing, but in a moment the sky became clouded and 
black, and the valley was as dark as a vault we could not 
see from between the high narrow walls, from whence the 
clouds and the tempest were coming It was the same with 
me to-day I thought you were dying, and I was obliged 
to weep, but dear Count Ferdinand came and comforted me 
so well, that I laughed at Jast Is it not true that children 
and other people may be quite foolish 7” 

Ferdinand, who had accompanied her into the house, said : 
“Yes, my little bride was quite lost in unaccountable grief, 
she would neither hear nor see, and threatened indeed to love 
me no more, but afterwards this wickedness was atoned for 
by a kiss ” 

The marquis and Catharina were in no humour to enter 
into this childish prattle, but the latter took the child in 
her arms, pressed her to her heart, and wept bitterly “O 
my dear, dearest child,” said she then with sobs, ‘ how in- 
finitely I love you!’ The old man could repress his tears no 
longer , he embraced the little girl, who looked at him with 
astonishment ‘* Yes,” exclaimed he, in deep emotion, ‘ my 
child also, my daughter, you shall be, I too shall have a part 
in you, and I will claim your thanks ” 

Ferdinand gazed at both with modesty certainly, but 
nevertheless with amazement He saw that something of 
importance had happened, but he ventured not to ask what 
that was 

Maria turned round with an expression of the greatest 
wonder, exclaiming, “It 1s delightful that you both love me 
so much, but to-day I have done nothing so good as to deserve 
it, I was unhappy and sad, which my duennas know, and I 
was also rather rude to Count Ferdinand, my bridegroom, as 
he calls himself. Mother, this often happens to people, and 
they dv not know why; bad humour must sometimes have 
its way as well as good humour.” 

* My beloved child,” said the marquis, ‘you shall become 
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my daughter, as Ferdinand has become my son, and [ will 
explain to him what J mean, 1fhe will now follow me ” 

Both friends took leave , and Catharina remained with her 
child, in the happy feeling that she was not misunderstood 
by those whose minds were so truly noble. 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH 


Tux city of Lisbon had been for some days in a state of 
the gieatest excitement, in consequence of an extraordi- 
Lary and surprising phenomenon, a tearful comet, whose 
aspect became more threatening every might, had been 
seen in the sky People went in boats upon the river, 
wandered to the hills, and into the fields, to look at it, 
every open space was filled with persons whose gaze was 
turned towards the stars, and who spoke of the prosperity or 
misfortune which this wonderful appearance betokened 

It was the first of August, when, after a day of great heat, 
the people had assembled 1n the evening in the grand square, 
from whence they had a view of the river, and a great way 
beyond it, as well as of the open sky They waved back- 
wards and forwards 1n dark masses, and the murmuring ot 
voices was heard 1n contention and argument, acquaintances 
met and separated, while the voices of individuals, and the 
cry of the many, mingled strangely with the sullen noise ef 
the river, stirred by the cool breeze of evening 

A tall form pressed through the crowd, calling out, * Fol- 
low me, my friends, 18 1t not high time now loudly to de- 
mand these ships which have been promised us ?” 

“No, Minott:,” said a muleteer, ‘‘1t 18 a mercy, good 
fiiend, that we are not already shipped off, for this frightful 
comet threntens the greatest misfortune to us and to our 
kingdom _— By 1ts long horrible tail, pointing to Africa, it 
shews that our king and our whole army have already 
perished , yesterday our friend the holy Melchior eaplained 
tnis to us.” 
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“ Away with ySur Melchior!” exclaimed Bernardez the 
wood-carver, 1n opposition to this speech, ‘‘he says one thing 
to-day, and another to-morrow, and where your eyes are, 
I cannot understand Africa, my friend, if you stand so 
opposite the Tagus, hes to the left, a little behind us— there 
just over in that coiner, while the long, long finger of the 
lucky or unlucky star points straight to us here, exactly to 
the pinnacle of the king’s palace ” 

“No,” exclauned another, “ you do not know what you 
are saying, and do not understand the figure of the comet 
Africa lies straight out behind us, 1f you will only think of the 
regions of the world, for the south remains always the south, 
and we stand here with our noses turned rather to the north, 
while the horrible fiery tail of the comet points certainly to 
Africa , but it threatens the Moors, and not us, which 1s clear 
and distinct to every reasonable man Why would the comet 
come exactly just now, 1f 1t did not sigmfy the destruction 
of the African kingdom? Our king, our generals, and the 
great bishops who have gone with him, and all the other 
clever men, with the luggage and provisions and stores, and 
the priests and the cavalry,—these I rather think will not 
be so easily blown away, or hewn into pieces, or cracked 
like nuts !” 

‘¢ Be 1t as 1t may,” cried Minotti, “ we will go to Africa , 
we will have our share of the victory and the plunder t’”’ 

“To Afmca'’ shouted the crowd, who surrounded lim, 
inany screaming in concert, who comprehended nothing of 
what had been said 

The people hastened hither from all quarters, they blus- 
tered, asked questions, spoke among each other, one calling 
here, another answering there, and no one well understanding 
what had been really said , while the more distant spectators 
could in no way comprehend what had happened Meantime 
those who were near tlie shore heard the strokes ofa boat’s 
oars; and upon turning their eyes in that direction, they saw 
a tall lean man come on shore, who inquired into the cause of 
the tumult. 

Tt 1s only the comet,’? said a citizen, ‘* which makes them 
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all mad 3 when they shall have had a good sleep, they wall fiud 
their morsel of reasor again, which they have lost, 1t seems, 
for tle present.” 

“T come from the regent,” said the stranger, “ who 1s at 
present inspecting the ships of war, he expects a vessel from 
the African coast, which will be here in a few days, to take 
our honoured patriots to the heroic army of the king ” 

At these words the confusion became greater ‘ Ifurrah! 
hurrah! for the regent,” cried anumber “ Africa!” shouted 
others, and the old haggard Alonso, who had brought this 
news about the vessels, was seized upon by the people in their 
patriotic tumult, and forcibly placed on the shouldeis of some 
of them, while others suppoited him to prevent hin fiom 
falling, In the mean time the still increasing crowd, scream- 
ing and yelling, bore him across the great square, while he 
endeavoured, both by words and gestures, to calm their 
excitement, and begged that they would permit him to go to 
his residence. 

In the twilight it was scaicely possible to recognise any 
one, and when the uproarious mob stopped in front of a large 
palace, the weary Alonso made use of a moment’s quietness 
to call for help to the servants there, who from curiosity 
had come out, and were standing before the doors of it 

‘‘I know your gracious master,” he ciied tremulously, 
‘the Marquis de Castro, take me, I pray you, into the house, 
that I may speak with him ” 

“Will it please Don Alonso,” said the steward, “ first to 
descend from the shoulders of these honourable gentlemen, 
then we will immediately open the door of the house ”’ 

*¢ Hurrah! Don Alonso!” cried the noisy mob as they now 
heard his name “ Long live Alonso, the patriot! we wall not 
part with the great man, so long hive Don Alonso!” 

As the shouting became still louder, the old marquis him- 
self appeared upon the balcony of his house, to see what was 
going on. “ What 1s the matter with you, my good people?” 
asked he. 

“To Africa, to Africa!” they all shouted , “ give us ships! 
ships !? 
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“0 holy Saint Andrew, stand by me!” exclaimed Don 
Alonso, 1n a melanchtly voice “ fhe regent has indeed pro- 
mised them ships, and when I first told them so, they seized 
me, and carried me about in this way Let ine into your 
palace, honoured sir, I have something to say to you ” 

“J pray you,” said the marquis from above, ‘my dear 
frends and countrymen, permit the old man to descend from 
your slioulders, and to come to me, every Portuguese and 
patriot ought to respect old age and weakness ” 

‘¢ Yes, most noble marquis,” exclaimed the mob, “we are 
true Portuguese, and will deliver up the mannikin to yoa, 
since he 1s so afraid of us ” 

He soon stood upon the ground, tlie door was opened, and 
he quickly glided into the house, while the people went away 
laughing loudly 

‘‘T know not,” said Alonso to the marquis, *‘ what wicked 
spirit tempted me to tell that rude multitude, that I had 
come from the regent, who was down yonder inspecting the 
ships of war, and that he had really promised them a pas- 
sage I must hasten home, I have large sums of money lying 
there, and I was just now with the regent, in order to make 
my claims clear to him, which are still due As the square 
appears to be quieter, I pray you allow some of your people 
to accompany me, that I may reach my house 1n safety ” 

The marquis ordered 1x of his servants to follow Don 
Alonso ‘And that you may be still more secure,”’ said he, 
**T will accompany you myself, the people know and respect 
me, therefore you need fear nothing, even in case of the 
worst ” 

‘It 1s robbery,” answered Alonso, “of which Iam afraid: 
for these patriots easily find out ways to pay themselves be- 
fore-hand, and to obtain plunder where they think they will 
mest readily meet with it ” 

Thus accompanied, Alonso made his way through the 
masses of the people Some knew him agai, and greeted 
him as their supporter, the one who would accomplish their 
passage by means of the regent, others laughed at him, re- 
membering Ins fright. but the presence of the old and highly 
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honoured marquis hindered them fiom venting then humour 
farther When Alonso had reached his house 1n safety, ani 
thanked his conductor, the latter dismissed his servants, ag 
nothing pleased him more than to walk alone through the 
streets and squares, listening to the different conversations 
of the people 

The night was sultry, and when he again entered the large 
open square beside the river, he was surprised even to awe at 
the singular light of the comet, which shone with a red glare 
in the shy 

“Tow fearfully that angry fiery creature looks down like 
a large worn-out star! said a citizen, “it 1s possible that 
some time or other all our stars wall break up, and run iad 
and eonfused through the sky ” 

‘Tt is no star,” exclaimed another, “and Jeast of all an 
extinguished one, ghosts come upon earth and frighten us, 
so does this comet come aniong the other ordinary right stars, 
and therefore comets always come before misfortune ” 

“Tt 18 so, and cannot be any other way,” said an old 
Jabourer , “for you see, good people, in heaven, as on earth, 
every thing 1s quite orderly , the laws of nature and creation 
stand by that, but this cumet-star 1s the spirit of disorder 
itself. Confusion and old (haus run about now as they did 
before God divided the elemeuts propeily, the sky above 19 
mvolved in uproal, one thing seeks another, fire wishes to 
become water, and air wisnes to become earth Then this 
disorder descends to our world and to our land, and as we are 
accustomed to say, in a true and deep proverb, ‘the devil 1s 
let loose,’ 8018 he here the principai cause, the root of all mis- 
fortune, confusion, rebellion, stupidity, the political misery 
of the world, this old satanie spit, the adversary, the abomi- 
nable one, who 15 capable of no right reason, and who has 
been once more freed from huis chains for a short time He 
has certainly never been able to endure our pious king Sebas- 
tian, and now he places the silly comet there, like a shaggy 
wreath of ivy, like an old good-for-nothing branch, danghug 
in the sky, like a bush before a bad inn, to tell that nothing 
13 to be had there but sour, miserable wine; and, countrymen, 
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believe me, we shall be obliged to swallow the abominable 
stuff,” 

“Do not speak so disrespectfully of Satan,” exclaimed 
another, ‘whom we all must and ought to fear, 1t 18 going 
too far, when we make things ridiculous of which we should 
be afraid.” 

As they were thus arguing, a screeching voice was lieard, 
‘‘ Generous Portugee, see most honoured men, how the pretty 
little comet from above, so admires, and looks down with 
wink ! does not de dear ting Jook in de sky like a purse, from 
which gold coin, silver, and copper, drop down? It say in 
your tongue, Give to de poor, and to ce miserable black 
negroman, who needs it, who has noting, but his face black 
asdenight As the stars clear up the dark face of night, so 
beautiful gold dollars clear me up, doubloons, ducats—so give 
some small coin to my black, dark, poor, hungry face '” 

“¢ How all,”’ said one of the crowd, “ apply to the star the 
meaning they like best! Come, old miser, take this ”’ He gave 
him a trifle, and some of the citizens followed the example 

‘The fellow,”’ said a second, ‘has a particular art for 
begging, besides he has a good skin, and Jame though he be, 
he 1s one of the best of dancers.” 

The marquis had stept in from curiosity, and as this 
appeared to him to be the same negro with whom he had 
lately spoken, and who had angered him by his importunity, 
he now beckoned to the slave to follow him to a quiet place 
near the 11ver Antonio, who immediately recognised the old 
noble, followed him, tremblingly and in fear, but when he 
saw that the marquis was not accompanied by his servents, 
he became more assured When they had left the crowd, the 
marquis stood still, looked at the negro attentively, and then 
said, “Are you not the man I lately beat with my stick?” 

Antonio threw hunself upon the giound, and raised his 
hands imploringly “Excellency,” said he, piteously, “J 
wished too much, was bad, I confess, do so no more, forgive 
me, begging is a bad trade, men greedy, tink two more dan 
one, tree more dan two, and was not content when I should 
have been grateful.”’ ° 
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“Stand up,” said the marquis; “Iam not angry, you 
have nothing to fear from me , I was wrong to be in a passion, 
and because I did wrong take this as a compensation, and be 
comfortable, you and all belonging to you, for some days.” 

The negro again threw himself down 1n ecstacy before the 
marquis, for he had now counted over six large gold pieces, 
and was so beside himself with joy that he could not find 
words for some time ‘ Ah! comet, comet,” said he at last, 
“Tsay nght! your fiery face, looking out from the curtain in 
the cloud, tell me ofgood yea, vintage already come, bunch 
of grape in the wine-press Ah, Excellency! how great rich 
men can make low beasts, and poor negro, as happy as Hea- 
ven, oh! could I become only Count or Excellency '—How, 
noble man, canI thank you? Oh! dat I was able to do like, 
I would do more, I would be tortured for you "’ 

‘“Be composed,” said the marquis, ‘and do not dem1ade 
yourself Have you a wife and children?” 

Antonio was embarrassed, and twisted his fingers in his 
thick curly hair, he looked down, placed one foot over the 
other, bit his nails, and upon the marquis encouraging him to 
proceed, after a pause, said, ‘* Most excellent sir, I tink if I 
may lie and say Yes, I might like other poor people have 
seven, eight children, but it 18 not true, and I cannot be 
shameful to my benefactor—no, have no one wife and no 
one child ” 

“ Well,”? said the maiquis, “ perhaps you have no master, 
and think it right to lay up something for your old age, as you 
may never have learned or practised a trade Is your master 
dead, or has he parted with you, and left you atliberty, with- 
out caring further about you? If you will serve me faith- 
fully and honestly, I will take you among my household ”’ 

‘¢'Thanks,” eaclaimed the negro confusedly and sorrow-~ 
fully , “too great favour—deserve nct such great compassion 
---can no receive such great good—too bad to step im such a 
palace—must always be beggar, and eat begga: bread ” 

The marquis became more curious, and urged the embar- 
rassed negro further, saying, ‘If you are indeed without a 
master, and have been forsaken by him, you ought not to re- 
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fuse my offer, for J am quite in earnest. I believe you are 
neither thief nor muiderei , and although you have been so 
much accustomed to go about idle, yet you could make a 
trial for a time in my house Give me an answei ” 

The negro trembled violently, looked at one moment upon 
the ground, at another up to the starry sky, and at length 
said, stammeringly, “ Ah' men happy who can deceive, have 
calm mind and joy—can look bold and straight in de face; 
poor Antonio, poor Iago, dumb, unhappy, always poor, but 
remain honest beast Ah! Excellence, I no le, and not 
know what to say, I was tortured before when I said what [ 
wish ”’ 

‘‘ But,” said the amazed marquis, ‘I desire nothing 
wrong from you, give me only a reason why you will not 
enter my service ” 

Antonio wept bitterly, and then said sobbing, “ Because 
T have master, best, kindest in de world—never, never wal] 
Jeave lim, love him more than myself, 1s the greatest man 
the sun ever shine on.” 

The marquis stept back in astonisliment, and said in a 
tone of reproach, “ Man, are you not ashamed, when you 
serve a kind and noble master, to pursue such a trade as 
beggary, and through gieed to associate with the lowest of 
the low? ‘lo expose yourself not only to blows and bad treat- 
ment, but likewise to insult your master? If he were once to 
find you 1m this crowd, going about among such people as a 
mendicant, or 1f he should be told by some acquaintance of 
your avaiice, what could you say for yourself? Would you 
not expect the most severe punishment, and be sensible that 
you deserved it?” 

The negio looked fixedly upon the giound, dried up his 
tears, and nodded his head, as 1f unconsciously, at each word 
of the maiquis, who continued, 1n a still more earnest tone, 
“Give up this disgraceful practice, this mode of life, and 
take care that I do not again see you thus scandalising Lotn 
your master and yourself ” 

‘Beg no more? Get no more? Be punished if I ask *> 
ciied the negro, almost frantic, “Uh, guld, gold' your beauty 
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make me confess every thing, ah, gold' you too strong for 
my heart —No, noble, great, high lord, be kind, do not be 
angry, I give all to most loved, most beautiful master, he 
love me, I worship him, he poorer dan I, he have only me 
on all dig earth, no more friend, no other ting, no more for- 
tune dan me here, poor worthless black man and beggar. 
give him with joy of heart all me have ” 

The marquis became pale with horror ‘“ What, you beg 
and collect for your master, you the slave! and you call lim 
kind, friendly, and noble, for Heaven’s sake, tell me his 
name? Can any noble in Christendom, in our country, in 
this our princely city, be sunk 1n such fearful misery? Here, 
take more gold, but tell me his name, bring him to me, I 
will help him I will raise him again from poverty, and re- 
ward you for your truth and fidelity ” 

The negro, in the greatest agony, once more threw Lim- 
self upon the ground, and kissing the feet of the marquis, 
said, ‘* No, no' most noble sir, must not tell name, too strict 
forbidden , happiness enough that have got so much, but 
dare no betray him, wrong to say so much, never, never say 
so much before, no, great sir, do not make me betray him, 
will not be Judas Iscariot, do not lead me to dat, or I must 
hang in despair ” 

Antonio rolled himself in perplexity upon the ground, the 
marquis raised him up 

“Calm yourself, J will not make you unhappy, but fol- 
Jow me to my house, I will order my servants to give you 
something weekly, or as often as you come to ask it ” 

Antonio tremblingly followed luis benefactor to his palace, 
the porter and steward were commanded to Jet the negro 1n, 
and to give him a considerable gift whenever he came to de 
mand it Antonio then went joyfully away, though grieved 
at the same time that he had been led to say so much about 
lis master, whose morbid sensibility he dreaded 

The Marquis de Castro was much affected, “Is 1t pos- 
stble >” said he to himself, as he walked up and down his 
apartment. ‘Can things have gone so fur? Musta faithful 
siave, by beggary, maintain a free noble, one who may he of 
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good family und Qave served his country? Yes, this chaos 
1s formed by riches, persecution, plunder, pride, and selfish- 
ness' Who can the unhappy man be? of what family? 
What can thus have induced him to forsake men?’ He 
silently resolved to make his people, if possible, find cut the 
abode of the slave’s master , and though he went late to his 
sleeping-apartment, he could not 1est, for the appalling 
image of such fearful poverty, of a man reduced to a state so 
low, continued to float before his eyes 

Count Ferdinand had likewise Ictt the house, for the 
purpose of observing the appearance of the comet and the 
upioar of the people, he found himself in another large 
square 1n an opposite part of the city, where some quiet 
citizens had collected, and wheie there was little noise on 
tumult All, or nearly all, were certain that the appearance 
in the sky augured misfortune, indeed utter ruin to the hing 
and the army in Africa These men, though betraying a 
melancholy mood of mind, still appeared calm Ferdinand 
entered into conversation with then, and as they did not 
know him, they requested his opinion, and that he would tell 
them what he thought of the circumstances of the hingdom, 
and of the phenomenon which was spreading such universal 
terror 

‘‘T hope,” said the young count to a respectable citizen, 
“that Heaven will not forsake us, or our good cause. Why 
should a courageous host, both better equipped and larger 
than any which has yet been shipped to Africa, not be foi- 
tunate enough to achieve the same great actions that have 
been accomplished by smaller armies, and which brought 
glory upon the Portuguese name in other days ?” 

‘We must hold firmly by such a hope,” said a man of 
superior appearance, who had just then stept in among them. 
“ Our king will find powerful allies there, and the prospect 
ought to rejoice us, that if Christianity and our countrymen 
ubtain a triumph, by degrees there will be a Christian king- 
dom restored and refounded upon these shores. That coast 
was once a mighty Christian state, and 1t may now be re- 
served for our heroic Sebastian once more to establish there 
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a powerful kingdom, such as we possess in the East and West 
Indies. This heavenly sign lights up the path of our warriors 
by might; and if we are permitted to unite the wonderful 
and mysterious appearances of nature, those wandering hea 
venly bodies, with the actions and fate of men, this mighty 
comet burns perhaps as a torch of victory, a fire of yoy , and 
flies hither to us quicker than a swallow or a dove, to tell us 
that in Africa events the most important and decisive have 
already taken place, and that the final combat has been suc- 
cessful ” 

They were all much pleased at these words of comfort , and 
Ferdinand, who was even more delighted by the manner in 
which they had been uttered than by the words themselves, 
looked afte: the speaker as he went away, and began to con- 
sider whether or not he should follow him and continue the 
conversation, for the appearance of this stranger had attracted 
him exceedingly He recogmsed Enriquez the wood-carver 
among the crowd, to whom he now turned ‘Do you know 
that man,” he asked, ‘ who has just been speaking ”” 

“Yes, very well, count,” answered the artisan, “ this 13 
the man of whom I lately spoke to you, but of whom none of 
us know ony thing intimately, and whom we call Don Luis” 

Ferdinand followed the figure in the dim twilight till they 
had both reached a lonely walk, where the orange-trees scat- 
tered a grateful fragrance through the evening aur. 

* Pardon me,”’ began the count, “I have followed you 
because your conversation pleased me so much, you uttered 
my Own opinions , and were they even not your real convic- 
tions, 1t was wise of you to soothe the people wath such 
words ” 

‘*These respectable citizens,” answered the unknown, 
“are perfectly quiet , among them there 1s no such tumult as 
among the mob, It may be that some great people deem it 
judicious, however, to stir up this industrious, sober class for 
political purposes, but what I said was indeed my conviction 
and firm belief. A new and dazzling planet has arisen upon 
our country in our heroic Sebastian , the lands over which he 
wow waves his glittering sword must become ours; the seas 
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which surround a i must also obey out laws, and ther 
owners be made to bow before the cross of Christ A new 
morning dawns in the south, and there, where the noly Au- 
gustine was born, and where he reigned as a prince of the 
Church, there, where our prince Fernando languished a 
hostage, and perished a martyr, where Alphonso and Duarto 
victoriously fought,—from the Christian blood so shed, a 
heroic kingdom shall arise, to entwine fresh laurels in our 
wreath of tnumph ” 

“ Your hopes are bright,”’ said the young count, while he 
looked with surprise at the speaker. ‘‘ You do not belong to 
those citizens, among whom J met you, and who have already 
spoken highly of you tome May [ask your name and rank?” 
for it would delight me to make your acquaintance ” 

Luis stept back some paces, and, not without an expres- 
sion of pride, looked at the person who, as it appeared, wished 
to intrude himself upon him 

“T have not yet,” replied he, drily, asked your name 
and rank , you are a stranger to me, as I am to you, we walk 
here inthe mght What interest can you have to know more 
of me?” 

“The interest,” replied Ferdinand, ‘which every noble 
mind inspires, whose cultivation and refinement speak out in 
every word Why will you turn away with so much reserve 
when I feel thus attracted towards you? lam still young, and 
need the fiiendship of a wiser and bette: man than mysell, 
one who has had more experience and knows life better ” 

Ife then told the stranger his name and where he lived, at 
the same time, with the kindest politeness, requesting him to 
pav him a visit next day. 

“Pardon me,” answered Luis, ‘if I appear cold, distrust- 
ful, or doubting, I have felt much unhappiness, I have Jong 
since closed my reckoning with hope and life, I have long 
shunned men and their society, especially (forgive this con- 
fession, and do not misunderstand it) the great and the dis- 
tinguished It 18 something new to me again to mahe ac- 
quaintances, and particularly with a youth of a noble house; 
for a circle of harmless, good-hearted citizens satisfy me, 
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whose kindness pleases me, with whom I read, speah, and 
associate without restraint, listening to them and their opi- 
nions_ I feel similarly disposed towards you After many 
years I again undeitake to enter the labyrinth, to find a 
real manly heart But promise me not to inquire further 
into my affairs, and if I come to your house, do not lead 
me into the company of men of rank like ~ourself Ifyou 
wil bear with this my dishke of society, I wu. be at your 
house on the day and at the hour appointed ” 

‘Be it so,” answered Ferdinand, smiling, “ Jet our 
strange compact be concluded, you shall eat with me quite 
alone and undistuibed, in the presence of a wounded Floren- 
tine officer only, who will be nv restraint upon you ” 

Thus they parted, and Ferdinand hastened home in a 
peculiarly happy disposition, for the adventure and mystery 
ot this newly formed friendship pleased his youthful mind.” 

Luis left the city for his distant mghtly shelter, in a 
lonely spot, between high garden-walls, he met his negro 
they went silently along together, and after a winle Luis said, 
‘¢ Whatis the matter with you, Antonio? You are unusually 
quiet, and I think you are trembling , are you afiaid of this 
comet, like so many other people im the city ” 

“No,” answered Antonio, ‘comet 1s a good friend to 
me, have prophesy good, fruitful season, make purses empty 
and heart warm, and yet——-Ah! most dear master, my 
stupid tongue not know how to tell all which les upon my 
heart ” 

‘© Spenk, good friend,’ said his master, encouragingly, 
‘¢ T know, at least, that you can have done nothing wrong ” 

“ But, but,” said Antonio, very anxiously, ‘it all come 
fiom dis, dat great lord beat me after his pleasure ”’ 

*“ How?” said Luis—“ you poor creature! Yes, these great 
ones, 1t 18 so difficult for them to be men ” 

“ No, no!” exclaimed the negro, ‘excellent man, quite 
right to beat my back and my face, he give me silver meney, 
but I want more, was greedy to get large piece, like one he 
give to de musicanten, one word come after other, and out 
of my last word come blows, den I was wrong, and go way 
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*shamed ; for 1 wasgude and bad to old exce:lency. Now, he 
see me to-day, as comet play his trick above us, there in de 
large square near de water, where master like often to walk. 
I feared I would get de rest of what was kept back, and dat 
blows would be heard again under the comet-light, as de light 
of day was away, I go slow, slow; he follow me close—ask 
me if I be the one who was beat? ‘Yes’ And now, ah me, his 
old excellency make apology, asif I were a man like him, and, 
to make up for blow, give me s1x great gold pieces And more 
yet, and made great promise, and take me to his palace, tell 
him servants to let me in whenever I come, to be good friend 
to me, to tieat me quite reasonable, and two times in de week 
to give me large piece of gold. So kind was de old white- 
haired excellency, make honourable apology to me, and say 
he never more would beat me.” 

The slave now tremblingly handed to his master the large 
sum, looked silently at him, and again spoke 

‘¢ But dis not all, now come de bad as me speak so, de 
excellent old man near weep, for he first had a little in- 
sulted me, so I say to him in kindness, I wish could lie, as I 
have many time wished to do. But den I think again, and 
de old excellency think so too, dat lying was bad, and no 
man can easy lie, whose heart beat and knock in his breast, 
and hot tears burn in de eye, and great spirit rise and rule, 
so lying die and become noting in de presence of God. 
And so it come out of my stupid mouth, dat I have no 
children, but master, to whom I give all, all dat good ex- 
cellency give me ” 

Luis was shocked “And you also told him where I live, 
and what I am called?” asked he hastily 

‘‘ No, no,” answered Antonio, ‘“‘ nothing but dat, but 
pray, pray forgive me, stupid man, do not deserve to be in 
such society and company. But may be you too, dear, 
great master, would tell every thing, 1f your heart so much 
affected ” 

‘¢ And what 1s the name of this old man ?”’ asked Luis. 

‘“¢ He 18 call Marquis de Castro,” replied the slave. 

“Tia! De Castro’? exclaimed Luis ; “‘ De Castro! Look, 
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Antonio, brother, I forgive you all. I believe that this large 
unexpected piesent, the generosity of the great man, had so 
overcome you that you lost your presence of mind But I 
desire that you never go near the palace of this man, and that 
you avoid him should you see him.—No! to this family who 
were formerly leagued with my worst enemies, with those 
who persecuted me, I will be indebted for nothing, me they 
shall never feed. ‘This one also,’ said he to himself, “ were 
they not all combined to destroy me? Was their thirst for 
revenge not insatiable? he, her uncle, must have ceitainly 
been in unison with the worthless others, with those who 
continued to pursue me with calumny when their chains and 
daggers could no longer reach me Now he sends uncon- 
sciously this sum, to me a treasure, and I must keep it to 
save myself and my black brother here from perishing '” 

With such reflections as these the sufferer went towards 
his melancholy dwelling 


CHAPTER TWELFTII 


Tnuz Marquis de Castro thought proper to acquaint his 
nephew Count Ferdinand with the most unportant parts of 
Catharina’s history , she, after some reluctance, having per- 
mitted him to do so. He therefore now related to the young 
man the circumstances which had so deeply interested him- 
self, and his nephew received this communication just as his 
uncle had anticipated. The life of his aunt, her grief and 
misery, her whole existence, now appeared to him illuminated 
by a high and poetical splendour her melancholy trials 
giieved him, but he felt, through her union with the much- 
loved poet, as 1f he himself were now more nearly related to 
her. The prospect which his uncle opened up to him, of be- 
coming the husband of the amiable Maria in a few years, 
greatly delighted him , tor through this contract he thought 
he should become as if a son of that Camoens who had Jong 
charmed his soul, and whom his spirit had ever called father. 
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Both these men tegarded the singular child with elevated 
parental affection , they imagined now that they perceived in 
every expression, and every transient humou, the poetical 
feeling, which perhaps shewed itself even more vividly in 
the grandchild than it had done in the daughter The mar- 
quis made all the necessary preparations for Maria being 
legally acknowledged as his child, to which the regent had 
already given his consent, to be afterwards conhrmed by the 
Cardinal Henry 

The people had again become calm, and a confirmation of 
the victory in Africa was daily expected , as this event would 
necessarily lead to greater and more important battles, the 
party of the nobles, as well as the patriots, and likewise those 
who turned them eyes to Spain, were all in the highest ex- 
pectation ach observed the other, and each took pre- 
cautions in his own favour against whatever might happen, 
Since the news of triumph had arrived, the friends of Spain 
had become more cautious and quiet, for they feared that 
the people would stir up the patriots afresh, whose hate 
would then be turned against them 

No one during these times of anxiety suffered more than 
the high-minded Cathaiina It was all to no purpose that 
the marquis endeavoured to dissipate her grief, or that the 
faithful old Christofero spoke to her of India, of the singular 
manners and customs of that distant land, they could not 
prevent her thouglits from reverting to Africa , and she con- 
tinued to listen only to her inward presentiments, which pre= 
dicted to her alternately the success and defeat of the battle- 
field. 

The health of Chiistofero visibly amended , and as he be- 
gan to get rid of his disorder, he felt so much stronger that, 
with the help of servants, he went into the garden, where 
he reposed under the Jeafy shade, or walked slowly beneath 
the orange and pomegranate trees Catharina sat sometimes 
heside lim, while the lively Maria skipped and played about. 

On the day that Count Ferdinand expected his unknown 
guest, the latter appeared in his apartment, respectably drest. 
The cornt was surprised pt the striking and noble annearance 
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of his new acquaintance now, when he could bette: olserse 
him in the bright daylight, instead of approaching him with 
condescension, he felt embarrassed in the presence of this 
man the stranger went politely up to him, and Ferdinand 
gave him his hand with much cordiality, so as to endeavou 
to lead to a more intimate connexion 

‘You see,” said he, gaily, “we shall eat here like two 
hermits, in the company of my Flsrentine friend alone, who 
would now have been fighting with our king im Africa, had 
not an accidental wound been the means of biinging him 
hither, and laying him aside Good often springs forth from 
seeming evil this officer has become my fiiend , and perhaps 
the same may happen with you ” 

The guest answered in polite and elegant language, like 
one who was no stranger to the society of the well-educated 
When the Italian came in, they sat down to table, conversing 
with much freedom and cheerfulness 

The Florentine, then looking eainestly at the stranger, 
enid, “‘It appears to me, sir, as 1f I must have seen you 
already somewhere , were you ever 1n Italy ”” 

“Never,” answered Luis “my fate has led me to very 
distant regions of the world , but I neve: stept on the shores 
of that beautiful land We met, however, lately here in 
Lisbon ”’ 

‘The resemblance observed 1n the countenances of men,’ 
said the count, ‘1s so far wonderful, that every eye sees it 
differently , one man finds a likeness not perceived by his 
neighbour, and thus every intelligent face 1s like a magic 
mirror, which, turn 1 as you will, represents the most dit- 
ferent images But there 1s often, moreover, in certain per- 
sons a decided expression of nobleness, kindness, intelligence, 
or acuteness, which surprises us at the first glance, as a 
something we had known long ago, and which now awakens 
pur confidence It 1s thus with the Senor Luis, who appears 
to me like an old acquaintance We may call it a happiness, 
a gift from heaven, to be thus created , and truly those men 
are to be pitied in whose presence our heart retreats within 
itself, and before whom no word of cunfidence escapes our 
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lips. Yet these mesg aro often not the worst ones; and their 
repulsive and suspicious expression, their forbidding coun- 
tenance, 18 not always the index of wickedness, or even of 
vulgarity of mind ” 

‘‘There 1s an ugliness,” said Luis, ‘‘ which does not ex- 
clude nobility of expression, even the sick, the deformed, 
and the lame may appear amiable we are taught by nature 
to follow our instinct, for 1t 1s a gift to guide and warn us 
No one will, 1f he has the choice, ever eat that which causes 
aversion in him, when our genius distinctly bids us beware 
ofa physiognomy, we ought to follow the feeling, which 1s a 
rational one, and avoid the possessor, although we may tll 
then know nothing bad of him. We ought at least to under- 
stand (and this feeling 1s our assurance of 1t), that certain 
persons are not fitted tor oui sotiety We, however, too 
often neglect such a warning, and thereby prepare for our- 
selves both suffering and disappointment We seldom err in 
this respect. we may afterwards come to like such persons, 
and be happy in their society , but the countenance and its 
expression must have changed The earlier look may have 
arisen from some mental disease, from which the persons 
who now appear to us different, and whose presence gives 
us pleasure, may have been relieved But it seems to me 
blamable when we, from a false view of virtue, too often 
withstand the instinct which thus seeks to warn us, for 
that love of humanity commanded us by Chmist and by 
morality need not, through this, be either excluded or di- 
muinished.” 

“Certainly,” said the Florentine, “ for a disharmony of 
mind, a species of delusion or error, may disgust and annoy 
us, with much reason, as well as deceit, hypocrisy, and wick- 
edness ; all of which we believe we see expressed in the human 
countenance.—As I was saying to you lately, count, of that 
true poet Toiquato Tasso, with whom T became acquainted 
in Florence, and saw lately in Ferrara, the appearance of that 
man 1s now so restless and wandering, his eye 18 so suspicious 
and uncertain, his look changes so rapidly and feartully from 
seremty to the most sombre gloom, that, though I value him 
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nigaty, he can awaken no confidence in me. There seems te 
be some latent disease forming and preparing itself withir 
him, from which perhaps he must first recover, and then he 
may have quite a different appearance. When such a good 
disposition as his is irritated through disgust or jealousy, a 
shy timidity, a lurking suspicion, become at length visible in 
the eye, such as we often observe in wild animals Those 
persons who are persecuted, and who, from the hardness of 
their fate, become confused or wandering in then thoughts, 
lave in general such a look ” 

“In the eyes,” said Luis, “to him who can read them 
aright, lies the peculiarity of the whole man, their expression 
seems to be so visible and intelligent, that we ought cei tainly 
never to err when we can examine this mirroi of the soul 
Therefore the blind are unfortunate, for in them thus light 1s 
extinguished , and he 1s much to be pitied whose eyes have 
been injured, or who may have lost any portion of his 
sight ” 

The listeners were silent and embarrassed, for the dark- 
ened eye of the speaker, beside the other beautiful one beam- 
ing with ght, made a melancholy impression upon them 
The captain, in order to break the silence, asked, ‘‘ By what 
mischance, noble sir, did such an accident befall you ?” 

The count looked distressed, because the Florentine had 
broken the compact , but Luisremained calm, and said coldly, 
“Pardon me if I do not answer you, a vow has compelled 
me for many years past never to speak of what has happened 
to me; but you may believe that I lost this eye in no inglo- 
rious manner ” 

‘*Let us resume our former conversation,” began the 
count, after the last remark. ‘‘It cannot seem unnatural or 
blamable if strange races or men of other regions, who are 
foreign to our country, should inspire distrust, and excite un- 
pleasant feelings in us, Such feelings, increased and regarded 
as virtue, form that national hate, whose fearful operations 
we often unwillingly perceive in history, and yet itis this 
feeling, especially in times of trouble, which, adhered to with 
determination, fills our minds with the most perfect hatred 
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against the stranger, who would subjugate us and muke us 
miserable,” 

*¢ We cannot, 1t appears to me,’”’ said Lins, “ observe this 
feeling and piejudice so closely, or define 1t so surely, as to 
be able to say in what degree, or under what circumstances, 
it may become positive vice or virtue Jews, Turks, Mussul- 
mer, Chinese, and Indians always create 1n us a feeling as if 
we found in their presence something not akin to ourselves, 
a ceitain sense of pain, so that 1t appears difficult to associate 
with these men, or to form friendships with them ” 

‘<‘ Tlow completely 1s this feeling of alieniom shewn,” said 
the Italian, ‘* when we look upon that black negro 1ace, re- 
garded as the 1efuse of mankind, born as if for servitude, in- 
capable of freedom, or the noble aspirations which charac- 
terise cultivated nations! Their bodily form so different from 
that of other races, their hor:ble colour, which under no 
climate becomes fairer, and never can be so, unless by an in- 
termixture with other blood, that giant strength, those sin- 
gular skulls, the features having scarcely any thing in common 
with the other races of men ,—here this feeling of which I 
speak appears very distinctly , and even the most indifferent 
can scarce control himself so far, as to tieat such beings as 
he would other men ” 

‘Therefore 1t 13 almost comprehensible,” said the young 
eount, *' why many philosophers and observers of nature have 
come to the conclusion that these dark people must have 
sprung from another parent stock than the rest of mankind, 
why others, supposing them to be the posterity of Cain, who 
had escaped the deluge, consider it not unlikely that they in 
America and other countries might have been made use of as 
body-slayes 1n consequence of the curse which God laid upon 
Cain, or which Noah uttered upon the wicked Ham, of which 
this degradation 1s the fulfilment. But should these be no 
mote than dreams, still each of us feels that they stand far 
below the rest of mankind, and this feeling cannot be anni- 
hilated But——What 1s the matter with you, Senhor Luis? 
forgive me, but you appear agitated and affected, are you not 
well? Speak, I beg, and tree me from this anxiety,” 
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Luis had changed colour, he appeared to be struggling 
with some great emotion which he endeavoured to conceal, 
but at length gained composure, and said, after a pause “It 
grieves me, my honoured friends, that I have again been led 
(which has already often happened to me 1n Jife) to maintain 
opinions wlach can only take root with weak fibres in our 
nature For the last description to which our conversation 
Jed us lings awakened me from the slumber into which words 
so often lull us Your observations about these unhappy 
negroes have deeply moved me, for by them I was reminded 
that I had likewise formerly erred about their race, and 
might have erred still more. Permit me to relate to you 
what I myself have experienced, and of which I was a wit- 
ness, and thus is the least I can do in detence of these poor 
black creatures ” 

Both entreated him to relate what had happened to him 
so worthy of observation, and Luis, after looking upon the 
ground for a wluile in silence, thus began “A friend of 
mine, who had lived long in the East Indies, and who served 
there in the army, told me the following story, which oc- 
curred to himself —Amndst the combats with these wild 
nordes over whom we Poituguese sometimes triumphed, even 
When they fought like brave soldiers, though more fre- 
quently they fell upon us like robbers,—during a sharp con- 
flict in one of these never-ending engagements, my friend 
was severely wounded , his negro bore him quickly away to 
a cave in a rock, and in haste bound up his wounds in the 
best way he could The fight in the mean time continued, 
and was going against the Portuguese, my friend from his 
place of refuge perceived the danger, and, exhausted though 
he was, determined to rejoin that troop which was giving 
wiy The retreat soon became a flight, and while the 
enemy pursued the greater number of the soldiers, he re- 
mained behind with a few others in the desert. ‘ We were,’ 
said he, ‘ cut off from our head-quarters by the victorious foe 5 
moreover, the country was quite unknown to us, no place 
could be more desolate than that where we then were, there 
being neither tree, bush, water, nor fruit to be seen, which 
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could have afforded even a temporary refreshment. All of 
us were wandering about in great dejection, afraid that the 
enemy would come upon us and destroy us’ The following 
day the misery increased so much, that many, instead of 
fearing this, wished it to happen, that they might thereby be 
fieed from their misery at once, tor they were tormented by 
the most dreadful thirst, exhausted and dying from hunger, 
the burning sun shot down his hot rays almost unendurably 
upon them, while the night, on the contrary, was piercingly 
cold My friend, who had lost every hope of life, lay with 
his head under a projecting stone, which in some degree pro- 
tected him from the scorching rays of the sun, he could go 
no farther, and the loss of blood had so weakened him that 
he was no longer conscious of the wretchedness and despair 
of his companions 1n misery, who wandered up and down, 
some of them lamenting, others cursing their fate 

‘A few of the strongest among them wished to penetrate 
tarther inwards, to attempt to discover some place which 
might afford an alleviation to their sufferings, According 
to their ideas, the wilderness extended no farther than the 
eye could reach, but confused as they all were, they could 
not remember in what direction the town lay which they 
had so lately left to undertake this thoughtless ente1 prise. 
Now was the foolhardiness of a youthful leader revenged 
upon limself, for as he had met with no opposition at 
first, he had ventured too much, the troops had been di- 
vided into small bodies, and, sure of an easy and speedy 
victory, he had penetiated into the wilderness The enemy, 
who had im the mean time concealed themselves, fell upon 
the scattered troops, surrounded them, and then drove 
them before them into the wilderness, so as to make re- 
treat impossible. All which was at first intolerable to my 
fmend had now become indifferent to him, in lus languid 
state, which he sometimes felt as painful in the extreme, 
sometimes forgot in unconscious stupor, the 1dea alone tor- 
mented him that his faithful negro, who had already saved 
his life, had become treacherous or was killed. ‘The third 
day approached , and when I became conscious (so said my 
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fr.end) I listened to my companions, and found out, from 
the few syllables of one of them, that the others had already 
met their death, and that those around us were dying. The 
wish to follow them alone remamed with me, as the only and 
last trace of life. 

“*¢ How long I had lain in this state of unconsciousness 
I cannot say, when (I speak in the name of my frierd 
who related the occurrence to me) suddenly I felt a cool 
soft breath of wind, and immediately became aware of the 
sound as ofa melancholy Jamentation near me_ I could 
not open my eyes, neither could I distinguish what the 
sound exactly was, but as the sick or dying are awakened 
to the feeling of consciousness, so were my parched lips re- 
freshed, by being moistened with a sweet and cooling ;uice 
Involuntaiily I endeavoured to swallow this dew, which 
quickly softened my lips, when I had succeeded 1n doing 
so, | was once more able to open my eyes, fiom which a 
weight seemed just to have been removed A dark face with 
burning eyes appeared before me—1it was that of my faithful 
negro, who was pressing the juice of berries into my mouth, 
and who gave me some toeat as soon as I was able to take 
them He bound my wounds anew as well as he could , and 
when I became more collected, and he thought that food 
would not injure me, he gave me some more, which he had 
wrapped up inaclean cloth, Awakened to new existence, 
T could at first feel only how weak I was, as 1f all power of 
motion had left me Irequested my faithful slave to give 
some of the 1efreshing fruit to my companions, but he told 
me that all of them he had yet seen were dead, which dis- 
covery had just caused him much agony, fearing my fate to 
have been the same as theirs, and now his joy was infinite 
at perceiving in me still a spark of life Desparing about 
lus master, he had gone farther into the wilderness; he, a 
native of the country, had been able minutely to observe 
the traces which had brought him to the means of life; thus, 
after wandering for many miles, he came to where, amidst 
stones and gravel, a fruit grew on low stalks called the blae- 
berry, resembling the thorn. He gathered it wearily, and 
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was then obliged*to retrace his steps over the wide plain; 
nnd with tnis small assistance he reanimated and refreshed 
his master 

‘¢¢ But (continued my friend) I had still been lost, had 
I been obliged to remain longer in this fearful place, where 
death seemed to enthrone himself upon nature in all her tor- 
pidity To walk was impossible, my faithful servant raised 
me upon his shoulders, and carried me by the greatest ex- 
ertions from this place of despair IIe was often forced to 
set me down in order to rest fo: a few moments, as he was 
himself sick and languid , 1n these intervals he refreshed me 
with the berries, which, in my state of weakness, were to 
nie the most precious of restoratives But no entreaty, no 
command, could induce the negro himself to eat the fimt, 
he would not touch even a single beriy, for he maintained 
that the remainder would be barely sufficient to help me on 
to the place he intended to reach And so it proved, for 
two days and two nights elapsed befoie we arrived at it, 
because he could not carry me dung the latter, for each 
hour his strength diminished so much that 1t would not per- 
mit him to doso, At length we arrived at the spot wliuch 
his zeal had striven so earnestly to reach, I utterly exhausted, 
and he apparently dying He, however, immediately pre- 
pared a place for me in a cave, which he had before observed, 
covered me with his clothes from the cold of the night, went, 
like a careful nurse, again to seek blaeberries, so as to re- 
fresh me before I slept, and now, when by superhuman exer- 
tion he had done all which men might have called 1mpos- 
sible, he seated himself at my feet 1n blessed satisfaction, 
and for the first time, after a fast of four or five days, ate 
sparingly of the wearily-gathered fruit, while he thought 
only of me and of my welfare 

“¢On the following day, when I found myself much 
better, having enjoyed a night of calm repose, I endeavoured 
to express my thanks to him in words, at which he was as 
much surprised as sorrowful, for he supposed he had done 
nothing but his duty, as the help which I had formerly given 
him, and my kindness otherwise, seemed to liim more than 
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fe could ever repay. A white man lad accompanmed him, 
the servant likewise of an officer, who had saved himself, and 
who had followed unobserved the steps of my negro, 1n the 
hope of finding a way out of the wilderness Tlis man said 
to me, when my negro had again gone to gather fruit, ‘O sir, 
what a slave you have! The hke of this, had I not seen it 
with my eyes, I never could have believed from report We 
ran here as fast as we could , and the black n.an, when after 
two days’ search we found this place, shouted and leapt with 
joy , hungry though he was and thirsty, he fell like a tige: 
upon the fruit, w hich he gathered and put in a cloth, he would 
let me eat none, and threatened me with death if I dared to 
pluck that which I had discovered When I reproached him 
with his inhuman greed and scolded lum, he said to me that 
he gathered 1t all for his sick master, and he advised me to 
do the same, without disturbing him I could not under- 
stand him, then he blamed me when I ate what I found 
with so much tiouble—for I was nearly fainting, as you may 
suppose, but he who had fasted just as long as I had done, 
would not put a single berry into lis paiched mouth, because 
he said he must take them all to his dear master Had our 
distress not been so fearful, I might have laughed. ‘ Will 
you still find him alive?’ said I, ‘it 18 very unlikely, he 
must have died long since, hke my master Ifyou go back 
again, you will die there likewise, or perhaps upon the road , 
for 1t1s a chance whether you ever find out the wretched 
place’ Then he said he wished to live no longer, if lus dear 
master was dead, and so, without tasting a single beiry, 
without resting a single moment he ran back like a mad- 
man, and he, the weary and famished man, has biought you 
here at last upon lus shoulders ” 

“When my friend, many years after these events occui- 
red, related them to me, he could not do so without tlie 
greatest emotion He remarked, that as agitation of mind 
makes the healthy ill, or sometimes even kills them, on the 
contrary, the emotion which he then felt, caused by these 
circumstances, so great as almost to break his heart, a:ded 
ina manner hjs recovery, for itis certain that such fearful 
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agitation of soul may either annihilate or recruit the weak~ 
ened and broken-down body. He continued ‘I could walk 
a little, though he almost carried me, and we thus proceeded 
onwards towards a small reservoir of water which he had 
discovered. How much 1s a draught of water to the muiser« 
able wretch who has for many days wanted the refreshing 
beverage! He alone who has thus wanted and agai found, 
can fully understand the delight prepared by the Creator in 
a rocky crevice for him who thus faints, whose heart then 
receives and enjoys with grateful tears the goodness of God, 
that goodness of which our poorest beggarsin their greatest 
need can scarcely have an idea’ In short, the negro so 
heJped his friend and master with such care and such love, 
with such unweariedness and attention, comforting hin, 
guiding him, nourishing him, doing more even than a mother 
for her child, making a continual sacrifice of himself, that 
after ten weeks of the most incredible exertion and weary 
wandering, they reached a little place where some country 
people dwelt The European servant had left them early, 
and my friend never saw him again, 1¢ 1s likely that he as 
well as lis master perished in the burning desert 

“Tn this wonderful manner, then, was my friend saved, 
and he was the only one of the regiment sent out on that 
expedition who ever reached the city again, all the others 
perished , and without his slave he too must have been lost 
in the wilderness ”’ 

An attendant now announced that Don Alonso was waiting 
in the apartment above, importunately demanding an audi- 
ence. 

“Did you not tell him we were at table””’ said the count, 

‘“ Yes,’”’ replied the servant, ‘but he wishes to see you 
only for a few minutes ” 

“ Let him amuse himself there a while,’? said Ferdinand ; 
“T will make him wait tor mea little. The most tiresome of 
men,” continued he, when they were again alone, “ who 18 
never weary of importumity and solicitation. If a bond 193 
payable to-morrow, then he comes about it to-day , 1f there is 
@ negotiation or question to be decided by law, he harasses 
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and torments the participator in the process, brings forward 
go many discussions and possibilities, that 1f he 1s patiently 
heard, the clearest matter becomes the most confused, and 
there 1s no end to his harangues, he may therefore wait a 
little, for Iam not in the humour to have my serenity dis- 
turbed ” 

“What you have related to us, senhor,” said the captain, 
1s highly interesting , the faithfulness of this slave may be 
termed unexampled, and certainly we must with shame recall 
our former opinions I suppose he who was thus saved, 1f he 
had the means, must have rewarded the fidelity of his slave 
In an unusual manner ” 

Luis reddened “Certainly,” said he, ‘* unusual enough. 
It happened that after many years, duiing which my friend 
had tasted of ail the bitterness of adversity, and after having 
thought that he had emptied the cup to its lees, he at length 
returned to a laige city in his native land — Ilis wishes were 
moderate, he was no longei young for all his exertion and 
suffering he found no requital , an‘ obliged to abandon every 
hope, he was, in the midst of his countrymen, the rich, the 
noble, as well as merchants and traders, upon the point of 
perishing, as before in the wilderness, but again did this 
faithtul slave noutish, clothe, and uphold lim, begging for his 
mastel, keeping not the smallest coin to luimself, just as he 
before 1efused to eat a single berry for his own preservation, 
And now, to gain reward or honou at least for such vitue, 
I ought to name this noble slave, had I not promised to my 
poor friend never to make him or lis servant known, 
But forgive me, kind friends, for having troubled you with 
so sad a story , one which 1s not much suited foi a cheerful 
repast Iam, indeed, ashamed of the bitterness wluch, after 
a silence of many yeais, has to-day escaped me, and which, 
least of all, should have appeared in your excellent company.” 

They were embarrassed how to answer, as their guest had 
uttered these words with visible emotion Singular thoughts 
arose in the mind of the young count, but to which at present 
he did not give heed, as they could lead to no certainty; for 
it would have been unseemly, after this cons eisation, to have 
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pressed for any further elucidation The captain, however, 
could not prevent himself from saying, “ It appears, then, that 
ingratitude towards men of merit exists no less in Portugal 
than in other countries, and 1s the subject of daily complaint.” 

“Tt cannot well be otherwise,” said Luis, in a calmer tone 
of voice, ‘‘1f we would only be reasonable and weigh cir- 
cumstances impartially. The state, artificially put together 
as it 18, requies many powers of different kinds, and were 
every endeavour to be rewarded and repaid, then would the 
expenditure upon what 18 useful exceed the revenue derived 
fromit Let us also never forget, that 1f great and rich fami- 
lies, giving themselves up to the state, are first thought of, 
they biing to 1t hkewise their influence, name, and riches, 
Should single individuals be disinterested, the smaller streams 
fall of themselves into the greater tide, increasing its riches, 
and therefore, though invisibly, the people in many ways de- 
rive benefit Our state, small though it be, has become a 
world-state by means ofits policy and heroism, which un- 
known races in distant regions revere and obey, it can keep 
or exercise its 1mmense power only when nothing 1s lopped 
offits income A vast field 1s opened up in both Indies for 
adventurous soldiers, and other enterprising spirits seeking 
fortune, he who possesses courage united with knowledge, 
who understands men and the world, there the goddess wall 
appear to him in a thousand varied forms, and has she not 
already crowned and elevated thousands such, since we 
reigned in these far zones? Many miss the chance, through 
some fault of their own, or through their want of skill, yet 
the individuals who thus perish in the vast game are of no 
consequence to our state, and it loses nothing in losing them 
With such sentiments were the powerful and the noble sent 
off like other adventurers to the struggle Vasco, Pachecho, 
Albuquerque, were valued lightly by our kings, yet it was 
through these men we subdued the immense empire of India, 
and shall still further subdue it, 1f the short-sighted economy 
of government does not prevent our so doing ” 

“Sir,” answered the count, “‘ you speak, without meaning 
it, the language of tyranny.” 
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Luis smiled, and looked scarchingly at the young man, 
“Tt 1s singular,” said he, “that there never was any grea 
government which has not been blamed by 1ts contemporaries 
ag tyrannical, which has not been reproached with cruelty 
avalice, and faithlessness, as well as ingratitude towards its 
fiends and servants It 1s unreasonable, I again repeat, 
that the immeasurable love and self-sacrifice for country and 
rulers, which has made us abandon ourselves, should expect 
m return an immeasurable reward Times of the gieatest 
nusery, as well as the destruction of states, are sometimes 
occasioned by apparent kindness, luxury and what 1s useless 
being in such cases permitted to take root and spread, weeds 
spring up unrestrained and unplucked. From such noxious 
weeds arise destructive and poisonous plants, suffocating the 
tiees,the grain, and the vines This folly appears under many 
different forms, at first with a gentle aspect, indeed oftenest 
under the mask of virtue In ancient times the nobles ven- 
tured their lives for their ruling king, weie justly rewarded 
with an assured independence, means, aud influence, and it 
was only right that the common people, who had no property 
to take care of, and who could not elevate themselves to great 
thoughts, should unconditionally belong to these nobles 
But as it afterwards happened in the course of time, that the 
nobility, gradually becoming more powerful, thought only of 
defending their own inheiited and inalienable rights, then, 
as they fought against the crown and sought tu humble it, 1¢ 
became necessary for the prince to seek protection and help 
from his people against his nobles It we look around us, we 
shall find that this 1s the lustory of almost every new king 
dom. In France, the stiife between the nobles and the thione, 
between the throne and the people, and the people against 
the nobles, 1s not yet terminated How much afiaid was 
Hlenry VII of England, after his experience of these same 
nobles, through whom Edward III became so powertul lie 
was right in keeping back rewards, money, and property, and 
permitting limself rather to be called avaricious, than that 
he, through need of the people or the nobles, should make 
himself dependent upon either, like the unhappy Henry VI, 
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A ruler whom qj] the world calls generous 1s looked upon 
with contempt by the wise; when he keeps his hands close, 
his gifts have the greater value This was the case with 
Ferdinand of Castile, his parsimony was blamed, and the 
wisdom with which he limited the free-will of the common 
people and corporations was reviled as tyranuy The world 
at times needs severe and stern characters, even the people 
themselves, both citizens and peasants, rejoice when a strong 
mind subdues the insolence of the nobles, and curbs even 
with cruelty the haughty domineering spirit of the knight, 
baron, or duke, who so often undervalues and tieats the man 
of the people more shamefully than he would the beast of 
burden. But does such tyranny spring from princes and 
nobles alone? When the gentle rule of the Medici in Flo- 
rence was destroyed, with what despotism did the people 
and the enthusiastic Savonarola speak for a time, even while 
they called themselves saviours of liberty, and annihilators of 
tyrants!” 

‘You are also acquainted with the history of my country,” 
said the Florentine, “but I must obseive, that in defence of 
princes you say too much, as indeed 1t often happens that a 
man refuting a hateful accusation, carries the apology for it 
too far , the wisdom of the ancient Greeks was ever to keep 
all within due bounds ” 

A letter from the marquis was now handed to the young 
count, if contained an old writing relative to the process in 
which Alonso had entangled him The count threw the ille- 
gible paper with anger from him, while he exclaimed, ‘ It 1s 
a perfect torment to be obliged to meddle with such horrid 
writing, which my uncle tells me his advocate has not been 
able to decipher '” 

Luis asked permission to look at the paper, and read it 
aloud, to the astonishment of the count, almost without 
stopping. As the latter expressed his surprise, Luis ex 
plained to him that from his youth he had always taken 
great delight in deciphering bad handwriting, and that he 
had also for a time been in a situation the duties of which 
demanded that he should be able to make out every kind 
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of manuseript, the most rudely executed, the most childish 
or indistinct. 

‘¢ Dearest sir,’”’ exclaimed the count, “ might I ask you 
some day to dedicate to me a few hours of your leisure time? 
Some truly wonderful papers have by inheritance fallen into 
my possession, which J value very highly , I have understood 
many of the pages, but others still remain a riddle to me. If 
you would be so kind as to dictate to me from these writings, 
I might copy them afresh, as Iam sure you could read the 
abbreviations, and restore the whole to 1ts proper arrange- 
ment ” 

Luis assented , and it was fixed that thiee weeks after- 
wards he was to visit the count again, and pass an entire day 
beside him But no sooner had the stranger complied than 
he seemed to repent of it, though, as the count, with youth- 
ful vehemence, urged the request, he at length renewed the 
promise 

They had risen from table, and the Florentine was turning 
over the leaves of a mechly bound book, in which he seemed 
to be looking for some passage “I believe,” said hie, ‘after 
much study, that I at length perfectly comprehend this work; 
and am quite ashamed that I cannot at once find, when I look 
for 1t, one of my most loved stanzas You are of course ac- 
quainted with the divine poem of Camoens ”” 

“No,” said the stranger, changing colour, and with em- 
barrassment The Italian retreated a step, and with his dark 
eyes looked at the guest in astonishment. 

‘¢ What!” said he, after a long pause, “you, an intelligent 
educated man, who can speak as you do so well, and who 
know so much? You a Portuguese, and yet not know this 
work of Camoens by heart? Why has the sun ever risen and 
set upon you, that you have neglected a matter so 1mportant? 
Now, my tnend, let 1t be your first and most earnest occupa- 
tion, whenever you go home, to sit down and read this poem 
from beginning to end with the deepest attention , you will 
then thank the stranger who has imposed this as a duty upon 
you. But forgive my impetuosity,’”’ he said, when he saw 
the embariassment of Don Luis, “I am ashamed of havirg 
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snoken in this manner.— Do you know,” said he, turnin 
to Count Ferdinand, “what comparison arose in my mind 
when last night the beautiful moonlight would not allow ms 
to sleep? After I had left my native province, I visited Fer- 
rara, and was likewise in Modena and Parma Rome and 
Florence speak for ever of their Raphael and Buonarotti, the 
Venetians about Titian almost alone But there in Modena 
ard in the church of Parma I found some really poetical 
paintings of one Antonio Allegri, in the Italian fashion, 
simply named Correggio after the place of his birth in these 
works I thought I perceived the highest perfection which art 
in this style could produce, and while I was thinking last 
night of the poem of Camoens, these glorious paintings came 
again before my eyes For in the same way does Camoens 
deify pleasure and joy, and represents light to us as virtue 
or divinity, in opposition to the shades of might, or vice 
These shadows are vanquished or illuminated by their op- 
posite, the divine power of hight The inspiration of paint- 
ers, as far as I understand it, has ever been associated with 
piofound thought, exactly as in your serene poet, whose 
pleasure and joy 1s so unbounded, because it 1s one and the 
same thing with seriousness and sonnow When I looked 
at the upper part of the great dome 1n Paima, at the St. 
John and lis Night, as well as the St George and the St. 
Sebastian, which I saw in Modena, when I recalled these 
visions, tle great Camoens appeared to me deeply united 
with the divine genius of painting, indeed as a twin-brother, 
It seenis, moreover, that they resembled each other in this, 
that the painter, as well as the poet, did not enjoy the glory 
they deserved.” 

While they walked up and down the apartment, the Italian 
opening the book again and pointing to some verses 1n 1t, said 
“Thad long thought that Ariosto had obtained the prize in 
the art of versification, but here I find in the poem of your 
Camoens, when he speaks of the feeling as well as of the 
splendour and softness of love, both language and rhyme 
much more beautiful and rare, although our Ladovico for 
humour and wit hears away the palm from all others.” 
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“The art of veisifying,” said Luis, “ may well be difficult 
aud mysterious, for seldom are its judges, as I have experi- 
enced, of one opinion Italians themselves have often con- 
tended what measure of verse best suited a poetical nar- 
rative ” 

‘‘Yhe epic verse of the Greeks and Romans,” said the 
other, “does not suit us, the wondeiful unfathomable Dante 
preferred the tiercet, which since then has been more used 
by us in light writing However, Dante’s great work 1s no 
epic, at least what we commonly call an epic, neither 18 1t a 
satire, nor a description , nor can we absolutely say that 1 18 
merely a religious or represented mystery but it 1s unique 
in this, that 1t comprehends all these, and speaks 1n a lan- 
guage which 1s aS wonderful as itis imimitable Sometimes 
1t 1s bitter in anger, sometimes 1t speaks in thunder, scorns 
not to use the most common expressions—like the vulgar, 
calls every thing by 1ts ordinary name—then 1t prophetically 
ascends, and sounds like an inspired hymn, now 1t abandons 
itself to the gentle and the lovely, discoursing of nature, of 
air, and of water, so simply and graphically that we see and 
feel every thing , then 1t becomes scholastic and argumenta- 
tive, and when 1t has exhausted all the horrors of the infer- 
nal regions, spedks in mysterious words of the blessedness of 
heaven. Just as irregular and dissimilar 1s it 1n its measure, 
sometimes sublime, sometimes common, and again sound- 
ing in majesty. Homer’s quaint plain style Virgil had al- 
ready discarded as unfit for use 1m Homer’s songs we always 
forget the composer, they seem as 1f wafted to us from times 
as ancient as nature herself Ifwe call Virgil a poet, then 
we are almost tempted to take away this name from the old 
Homer, though the greater and richer of the two. But in 
Latin his simplicity would have seemed weakness, before the 
throne of Augustus 1t would have been uncouth, and so the 
Roman struck his lyre in fuller chords, adorned eloquence, 
brilliant smagery, choice expression, nobleness and dignity, 
were forced to mingle in harmony, and many a Homeric 
veise literally translated in such rhymes would excite laugh- 
ter. Lucan was an orator, but precise in lis choice of 
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words. Statius yas cramped and confined No one has re- 
sumed the style of Dante, because all were afraid of the 
exorcism with which the old magician sealed his work. Boe- 
cacio made choice of the octave rhyme for narrative, but his 
style, as well as that of the Pulci, even that of Bojardo, have 
been found too insipid and prosaic by the admurers of poetry: 
we scek ornament and elevation, fluency and well-chosen 
flowery language. The singular, sleepy, thoroughly prosaic 
style of Trissino could excite no admiration, because he threw 
rhyme completely away, and dryly related in mmeloquent 
hendecasyllables, some real and some imaginary events of 
olden times, often 1n so poor and meagre a mannei that a 
lively shepherd or peasant could have bestowed more art and 
imagination upon them in him 1s most distinctly shewn 
whither a misapprehension of the ancient simplicity has led. 
But the inspired Camoens, 1n my opinion, has found in the 
depths of his soul the most beautiful and sublime style, one 
quite different fiom that which was tried some years since 
by the noble Ercilla, the Spamiard, who has produced some 
poems on the Araucanian war, although there may be still 
much even 1n them to be praised ” 

A servant again came 1n, who said that the old man up 
stais would remain no longer, for his business was very 
mnportant, and he must despatch it within a quarter of an 
hour 

The count returned an answer that he wouid now receive 
him, and Luis took leave of his new friend. 

He hastened to the open fields, and, much annoyed, re- 
solved to give up such acquaintances, and to remain true to 
lus solitude and to the little circle of citizens. ‘ Why,” said 
he to himself, “should I return to these men, as 1f emerged 
from the depths of the sea, to form new society, and to 
neur fresh mortification? How nearly had I met with my 

td enemy there, how likely it was that I should have forgot 
myself, how possible that in the midst of the heartless, I 
should have made the declaration that the long-supposed 
dead was alive! Even to-day, in the confusion of conversa- 
tion and inspirite1 bv wine, I could scarcely keep my I-ng- 
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guarded secret I must return to my beloved night, and to 
her veiling shadows ” 

To the astonishment of Ferdinand, and still more to that 
of the Florentine, tlhe German captain now entered the room 
along with the old Alonso. He had come in from the street, 
and pressed forwards, without troubling himself about the 
servants or their questions, just as Alonso slowly descended 
the staircase, and thus both appeared at the same moment 
before the two friends, Meanwhile the German laid his finger 
significantly on his lips, and winked with his eye, as a sign 
to them to be silent and to restrain their astonishment in the 
presence ofathird person Although both triends weie burn- 
ing to know what cause had thus unexpectedly brought back 
the soldier from Africa, they 1efrained from speaking , and 
Ferdinand, turning to Alonso, politely apologised for his 
delay 

Alonso appeared angry and offended, because he had been 
kept waiting so long, and at first either could not, or would 
not, reply to the count’s politeness He held a quantity of 
papers in his trembling hands, and said, ‘‘I am 1n haste, for 
much depends upon this game The regent, who 1s behind- 
hand with all his engagements, has given me a bill upon the 
marquis, your uncle, who has acknowledged and counter- 
signed it, and sent me to you, who aie to pay it to me directly , 
and I must ieally be urgent, for I myself have immediate 
payments to make ” 

Ferdinand examined the papers, while he replied, “‘ The 
sum which you demand shall be paid, only I am much sur- 
prised that my uncle, under existing c1icumstances, makes 
himself paymaster for the regent, and advances so large a sum 
for an indefinite period ” 

‘¢ You know very well,” exclaimed Alonso, “ that I have 
still large sums to demand from your uncle, 1f that wretched 
process were only ended, which, through so many artful dis- 
tortions of the law, keeps me from my own.” 

“ My uncle,” said Ferdinand, somewhat irritated, wil 
keep nothing back from you which 1s your own, and X am 
surprised that a man can speak of the mal-interpretations 
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of the law, when so many of his own assertions have already 
been proved both fintrue and nufounded ” 

‘¢ Let us not quarrel,” replied Alonso, “only give me 
what 1s undoubtedly mine ” 

‘¢ Where 13 your servant,” said the count, ‘to carry this 
sum of gold?” 

“¢JT will take 1t myself, here, under this large cloak,” said 
the exasperated man, “which I put on tor that purpose. I 
can trust no stranger with a sum so large, neither must any 
one know that so much gold 1s in my house, therefore I will 
rather carry 1t myself, though with much trouble ” 

Ferdinand now opened a large strong box, took some 
sealed bags from it, and while he placed them upon the table, 
Alonso sat down to write out the receipt IIe then stood up 
and sighed, counted over the bags and rolls ot gold, re-reck- 
oned them hastily, and opened Jus cloak, in oider to place 
them about his person, and while putting some of it 1n his 
pockets, and two of the bags under his arm, he observed the 
open book, and said with a bitter laugh, “‘ What, do you 
occupy yourselves here with the bad verses of that beggar 
and vagabond ?’ 

“Ofwhom do you speak””’ asked the count vehemently, 
throwing the last gold piece, which was wanting to make up 
the sum, upon the table. 

“T speak of the insipid Camoens,” 1eplied Alonso, in a 
cronking voice, ‘ of that fellow who in India began a contest 
with me and all his superiors, whose wicked heart calummated 
the noblest, whose insolence made him strive for the greatest 
dignities, and who, in his presumption, believed that he might 
despiseevery one But I think we gave it to him well, the 
poor wretch was at length obliged to thank God and all of us 
that he did not die a disgiacetul death ”’ 

Ferdinand stopped counting the money, and struck the 
table so forcibly with his hand, that the gold rang upon it 
‘Who are you,” cned he loudly, ‘who dare to spenk in 
this manner? Camoens 1s dead, but know that in daring 
ty defame lium, you are dvuing 1t to one whom J esteem as a 
vrotner,”” 
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‘ As a poet,” said the Florentine, “ every intelligent man 
must admire him ” 

The German, who saw that his comrade lent his word like- 
wise, now exclaimed in bad Portuguese, “ Yes, every body 
knows that that renowned fellow 1s now the greatest and 
most edifying poet in the whole world, with the excep- 
tion of the author of my catechism, and a certain shoemaker 
In my native town Have you, stupid man, never heard any 
thing about these Camcene, which occur even in gramma* 
and syntax? Even when a child at school, the wonders of these 
Camoene were knocked into me, and we had better repeat 
this instruction and exercise to-day, for hardened heads only 
beat their own brains about, unless they are helped from 
something without ” 

Alonso looked up from his gold with a side-long glance, 
saying with a grim smile, “I did not think great heroes 
were so learned , we must become very old before we experi- 
ence the wondentul ” 

The sum was now complete, his bony fingers seized the 
last gold piece, which he placed 1n a silken purse, and then 
he went away panting beneath the burden He politely 
saluted the count, at the same time throwing his red cloth 
cloak loosely around his body, so that none might perceive 
how heavily he was laden. 

When this repulsive man had left, the Florentine, who 
had restrained himself with the greatest effort, attacked the 
German with vehemence ‘In the name of Heaven, from 
whence are you come” What does your presence signity, 
or why do I see you now 1n Lisbon ?” 

The count looked at him too with much anxiety ‘M's 
spirits tell me,” said he, ‘‘ that some great misfoitune has 
nappened Speak!” 

The German looked carefully around, to see that no one 
else was within hearing ‘TI believe it, yet I can tell nothing 
with certaintv§ I have come back in a strange manner how 
1t may turn out yonder I know not , but certainly things do 
not look well, for every symptom 18 to the contrary.” 

*¢ TIas a battle been fought”” asked the count 

AA 
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“ Collect yourself, friend,” said the Florentine, “that you 
may at least be able to relate to us what you have yourself 
seen and experienced.” 

“Twice,” began the German, “ did our cavalry triumph 
over the far more numerous horsemen of the enemy, and this 
was done with small loss, This increased the courage of our 
army, and we looked upon the enemy as miserable cowards, 
who would fly as soon as they saw us in order of battle. This 
took place soon after we had resolved to land Why we then 
advanced, without having secured a single place upon the 
shore, whereby to hold communication with the fleet, none of 
us comprehended, and several found fault because so many 
troops had been left behind in the vessels We thus went 
on, and spread oui camp in a wide plain, where, as far as the 
eye could reach, neither tree nor bush was to be seen It was 
not long till we beheld the army of our enemy, which drew 
up directly opposite us It appeared much larger than we 
had supposed , but nevertheless our courage remained un- 
daunted, and our young king rode through our lines like a 
young hero, 1n his splendid dress, with a gold helmet, and his 
Arabian horse decked out 1n green-and-gold housings. A 
comet appeared, and then a multitude ot prophecies were 
spread abroad in the camp On Sunday the first of August, 1t 
seemed as 1f we must come to battle, all our leaders thought 
so, and the king, 1n splendour and beauty, filled every one 
around him with the most courageous boldness We were 
forced to fight and triumph, or else be compelled to fall into 
the greatest misery, fora rumour arose that our provisions 
were exhausted, and 1f no help could be had, we should, in 
consequence of this, be in the deepest distress But how- 
ever, on this Sunday, we still did not come to battle In 
the night, when 1t became dark, we saw the comet in the 
wide sky, stretching itself out over the vast plain, in all its 
strange horror. I then observed that the boldest became’pale, 
though we loudly exclaimed that 1t denoted the destruction of 
our enemies, That night Stukely assembled us in his tent 
The conversation was general. An Italian, who wished to 
appear very courageous, said that the stars were glittering 19 
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the sky like well-filled wine-cups, from wnich spirits and 
angels were drinking our health and prosperity, that the 
comet was an overturned glass, which some awkward, unskil- 
ful spirit had upset But Stukely, though naturally frank 
and open, felt jesting to be out of place on this important 
and eventful night. 

‘ Stukely led our troop, which was placed 1n the nght wing 
of the army, under the command of Prince Antonio, prior of 
Crato He had been told for a certainty, that the greatest 
dissatisfaction prevailed in the army of the enemy, and that, 
when we should come to blows, thousands of them would 
come over tous He also considered that if we delayed, we 
must perish, as we had designedly left the coast far behind, 
and were now as if cut off from the fleet 

‘¢ On the following day, Monday, every one saw that there 
must be a battle, and a most determined one The king 
again appeared, still more magnificently arrayed than on the 
previous day, the jewels on his helmet and on the trappings 
of his horse glittered 1n the sunshine , while the mettled steed 
bounded beneath him as if the victory had been already won 
The day was excessively hot, and the battle began about 
noon At the commencement it appeared to go well with us, 
at least with our wing, for we advanced far, and the encmy 
gave way before us, but in about an hour afterwards we 
seemed to be surrounded, and it became a fearful, murderous 
combat Prince Antonio, who was born for a soldier and a 
hero, now sprang towards us in the thickest of the fight, he 
gave orders, Stukely commanded and shouted , but the power 
of the enemy was too great, and I saw that we were forced 
to retreat from the advantage we had so triumphantly gained, 
with much loss The prince sent me to another column to 
bring 1t to him, and in the midst of fighting, firing, shouting, 
and confusion, we came out of this fearful crowd But I then 
saw Stukely fall at a distance, his ranks were thinned, and 
thousands lay dead or wounded upon the battle-field. When 
we had hewn our way through, I lost sight of the prmce, and 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on another, I was attacked 
by single horsemen, whom I was obliged to cut down, before 
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I could reach the troop to which the Prince Antomo had sent 
me Here, also, every thing was in the greatest confusion. 
The general had already fallen I communicated the order, 
but 1t was no longer possible to bring the regiment to where 
it was wanted, for we were now completely surrounded on 
every side 

‘‘The rest of the army went off to help the king, who 
was in the utmost embarrassment I found him, and gave the 
young hero as much information as I could, he sent me back 
with a message to the Bishop of Cobra When I entered 
his tent, 1 found him in earnest prayer He gave me a writ- 
ten note to carry to the coast, and there to seek out the cap- 
tain of a frigate Some men were given to me, in case it 
should be necessary to fight with the enemy, of whom we met 
many in the strange, wild country. Several of my comrades 
had fallen from their horses I thought, however, I should be 
able to find out that part of the coast which I wished to reach, 
but no sign, no indication of it, could I discover The noise 
of the battle became more and more faint as we lett 1t be- 
hind us_ It was now dark, and we could have seen nothing 
had the comet not again risen, and given us its fearful light 
There was something awful, 1n wandering thus during this 
gloomy, eventful might, separated from our army, my brave 
commander slain, the king in danger, and we solitary, as we 
were, upon the wide dark plain, a prey to every chance, worn 
out with fatigue, without food, our horses wearled , no house, 
no refuge, nothing but the fierce glare of the comet above 
us. When morning dawned, we observed that we must be 
in the vicinity of the sea, and we saw a man following us, 
eeverely wounded, who deliriously cried out, that at sunset 
the king, and all along with him, had been slain or taken 
prisoners but he spake frantically, then fell down and died, 
together with his horse. 

‘“‘Tt had now become difficult to keep the animals at a trot- 
ting pace, we fortunately met some travellers, who gave us 
food, and in the evening we reached the sea-shore We over- 
took a party who were conveying large chests upon horses; 
and on asking who they were, they told us that they were 
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people belonging to the Bishop of Coimbra, who, two days 
before, had given up the most valuable of his property to their 
eare, that they might take 1t to the captain of the ship, for 
whom I had also a letter With these servants and soldiers, 
who knew nothing of the battle, we rode on in company, and 
thus reached the frigate The captain received us in amaze- 
ment, he said he was not under the command of the flect, 
and had only to obey the orders ofthe bishop As my com- 
rades now began to talk of many things, he made all of us 
swear, and give our words of honour, that we would permit 
nothing to escape our lips while on board the vessel As I 
had accomplished my errand, I now wished to return to the 
army, for, let things be as they might, this was my duty as 
a soldier The captain paid no attention to my words, and 
a shoit time afterwards, when I went again upon deck, I saw 
that we were already out at sea, for he had raised the anchor 
and made sail, In reply to my questions, he answered that 
he was obliged to obey the commands of the bishop, who had 
given these orders 1n the letter, and it was his duty to convey 
the effects of his spiritual master to a place of safety As we 
approached the land, he again took an oath from each of us 
to say nothing in the city of what had been reported , for, i 
true, 1t would but too quickly find its way over I landed in 
a boat, for we were lying far from Lisbon, as 1t would have 
extited suspicion had his frigate been seen to approach tha 
city So here I have come to you, as if by a miracle, and trust 
you only with my news The greatest misfortune is yet un- 
certain, 1t1s no more than apparent Mahe use of my com- 
munication in the way you think best, so as to arrange meae 
sures or take precautions with the old cardinal, the future 
king—in short, act according to your own judgment, and 
allow me, kind sir, to remain here for a few days beside my 
triend ” 

Count Ferdinand was deeply agitated by this mtelligence, 
The first thing to be done was to confide all he had heard to 
his uncle the marquis' he then gave the German officer an 
apartment next to that of his friend, and made both solemn- 
ly promise that they would say nothing of this news, or of 
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their own suppositions , to which both soldiers readily cone 
sented 

It may be imagined with what grief the old marquis 
learned this unhappy intelligence. ‘The worst,” said he, 
‘has now happened, and just what I feared would be the 
case, and yet I have always wished to deny to myself the 
possibility of such a blow, ever cherishing an uncertain hope 
for the best What a melancholy future, my nephew, must 
ours now be to all patriots, and to every true Portuguese. 
Some prosperity might still be looked for, if that old man, the 
Cardinal Henry, were not our hing—he has never been any 
thing but a pirest Woe to us, even should his reign be short, 
but still greater must be our misery should 1t be long, for he 
will weaken and waste all strength, he will repel every party 
through a cold suspicion, which he considers wisdom, and 
thus cripple or anmhilate the means that might still save us. 
Were he not there, then a war would immediately break out 
with Spain We should, to be sure, be much weakened there- 
by, but yet such a misfortune were better than the slow, con- 


suming misery which now stands before us, wasting all our 
energies ”’ 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH 


In the city all ranks were in the utmost excitement and 
anxiety, for it was a long time since any news had been 
received from Africa Though the captain of the ship had 
acted with the greatest circumspection, he was not able to 
prevent some of his crew from getting on shore. The servants 
of the bishop, who had brought his effects to land, had spread 
numerous reports of the most contradictory kind,—reports 
which, repeated and exaggerated, had become like fabulous 
tales, and this news was circulated through every quarter of 
the city. The marquis told the regent all he had heard, and 
as Cardinal Henry did not think the misfortune unlikely, he 
made arrangements, so that, if the defeat should be con- 
fi:med, he might ascend the vacant throne of the kingdom 
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Tho day had been very hot, but ¢he cool evening ap- 
proached ; a soft wind came from the broad murmuring river, 
blowing freely over the great square of the city, a loud noise 
was heard before the palace of the king, for a crowd of the 
lower orders had begun to collect there Words were heard 
about treachery, wicked counsellors, hired slanderers, speak- 
ing for the King of Spain, 1n order, through false reports and 
lying tales, to inake the country and the city perplexed There 
needed only the slightest circumstance to fan this spark into 
a flame, a shout ofjoy arose as the herculean Minott: came 
down a street, accompanied by a mob, bearing the consecrated 
banner Munott: began ‘‘ How long, ye noble friends, ye 
citizens of the suburbs, how long will your tough patience 
hold together without cracking? Our mortal enemies spread 
bad news, and foretell misfortune, in order to prevent our 
patriotic endeavours, or to make them impossible Why are 
the vessels that were promised to us still kept bach? Are 
there no rascals bribed, no traitors hired, to detain us from 
our noble king, our great Portuguese hero? Did things fall 
out as they wish, truly our army would be already destroyed 
in Africa, and they would make their fortunes on the ruin of 
our country. Shall we, then, like frightened deer, endure all 
this, and yet call ourselves men and Portuguese *” 

‘No! no!’ roared the mob ‘‘ We will have vengeance 
—vengeance !” 

At this moment Alonso made his appearance, coming from 
the palace of the regent, apparently im great anger, his eyes 
glared to redness, his tace was pale, his gait unsteady, and 
his hands trembling The regent had refused to pay his last 
claim, until more certain news should be received from Africa 
the advance of money which had been promised to him some 
time before, forthe purpose of sending out weapons and pro- 
visions for the army, had just been demed, and through his 
vehement, almost shameless, importunity and urgency, he had 
been compelled to hear both angry and bitter words. In agony 
about his gold, deceived in the expectation of a great profit, 
he now walked in a most wrathful mood into the midst of the 
exerted erawd manv of whom recognised him, and greeted 
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nim with laughter agd glee ‘‘ There comes our real patriot,” 
exclaimed Barnabez the tinker, ‘“‘he comes from the regent, 
and he will be able to tell us the truth "”’ 

“Surely, surely,” cried Minott:, “he must tell us how 
matters stand , we will no longer let ourselves be made fools of '” 

They dragged Alonso, trembling with rage and fear, into 
the midst of them, who said, stammeringly, ‘ Honoured 
trends, most noble fcllow-citizens, patriots who sacrifice 
themselves as I have done, arc misunderstood, and made un- 
happy Lies are told, the most false inventions forged, in 
order to throw us free men into the chains of slavery, 
strangers, lazy rascals, runaways, are used for this purpose, 
to make you miserable, noble citizens, with falsehood, and 
to strangle our best exertions in their birth I see, indeed, 
that I shall be sacrificed, for the cards have been so played, 
and that you, full of ardent, warlike courage, will be pre- 
vented from going to the aid of our victorious but embar- 
rassed king ” 

‘¢We will, we shall go'’ cried the whole mob, and the 
large square became more and more filled with people, brought 
thither from the adjoining strects by curiosity As the tumult 
mcreased, Ferdinand passed by, returning from a walk, ac- 
companied by his friend the Florentine, and the German 
captain, he was proceeding to the house of the marquis, and 
was obliged, before he could reach it, to press through the 
swelling multitude They had now come to the spot where 
the standard was raised, and were close to the huge, shouting 
Minott, when the enraged Alonso exclaimed, ‘* Here 1s the 
traitor, this uncivilised German, who has spread the lie about 
the destruction of our king !”” 

‘Murderer! rascal!’ cried some ofthe mob, “ At him!” 
exclaimed others, ‘‘Cut him down, the scoundrel” roared 
the rest , and instantly swords were drawn, pikes and sticks 
swung about, all pressing closely upon Ferdinand and lis 
companions The count spoke and tried to soothe the excited 
multitude, some yielded and gave way; many who knew 
him personally and honoured him, ranged themselves upon 
his side, requesting their acquaintances to be pacified, But 
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Alonso, excited by the shouts of the crowd, and relying upon 
*teir weapons, cried ‘‘ Down with them '”’ and drew his sword 
likewise ‘‘ Right,” answered the people, ‘‘hew them all 
down ! these strangers and these infamous nobles!” Ferdi- 
nand, thus threatened, unwillingly unsheathed his sword , the 
German too placed himself in front, while he said, “‘ Against 
such canaille there 1s indeed no honour to be gained, but 
necessity has no law, and fighting 1s in any case something 
pleasant ’? The Itahan now bared his weapon, but Ferdi- 
nand, who remained collected in the midst of all the uproar, 
cried, with a loud voice, ‘‘ Don Alonso, what possesses you? 
what evil spirit has led you into this tumult? Calm yourself, 
old man ” Alonso drew back, and appeared to be preparing 
to sheathe his sword, when the huge Minott: seized him by 
the arm and shouted, ‘‘ What' Don Alonso a renegade? the 
friend of the peopleacoward? You must not disgrace us so!” 
Alonso again drew his sword and attacked the German, strokes 
and thrusts were given, and Alonso aimed at the breast of the 
other, who skilfully warded off the blow, and thrust his sword 
up to the hilt in the heart of the shrieking Alonso The old 
man fell back, and a copious stream of blood issued from the 
wound , the spectators gave way, and Ferdinand, by the help 
of the Florentine, now cleared a space around Alonso was 
dead, this accident struck those who were standing near 
with a sudden panic, which gave the count and his com- 
panions time to recover, and enabled them te reach the 
palace of his uncle. 

The servants of the marquis, who had been attracted tli- 
ther by the noise of the uproar, surrounded the count, the 
Florentine, and the German , and while exhorting the domes- 
tics to be quiet, they arrived at length unhurt at the palace 
The marquis went to meet his nephew, and his words, com- 
bined with his venerable appearance, caused the people to make 
way for him on every side, they listened to his exhortations, 
and by degrees dispersed 

The servants of Alonso carried his corpse home ‘‘ Thus 
has the miser met his fate'’’ said the marquis as he entered 
the apartment. “ How much misery has that man caused 
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during his hfe to these who were either dependent upon him 
or beneath him '” 

‘It was in self-defence,” said the German, “‘ but 1t did 
not take much to slay the tottermg old man, a child mght 
have done it, he ought not to have joined the strife when he 
had so little steel or iron in him ” 

“‘T hope,” said the marquis, ‘‘ in these unquiet times, that 
as his death happened in the midst of a tumult, few questions 
w1ill be asked about 1t, meanwhile, however, 1t will be neces- 
sary to take some measures for your safety, or perhaps you 
would prefer sailing tc Italy in the vessel which 1s now bound 
thither ” 

‘¢ Certainly,” answered the German, highly pleased , ‘if 
TI may hope that the government there will help me, since I 
have lost every thing here I should like to see my old coun- 
try again very well, and my dear Nurenberg once more, per- 
haps my relations are still alive, or 16 may be, some inherit- 
ance has fallen to me, or, it 1s possible that I might obtain a 
post in the army of my German emperor, for bold soldiers 
are needed always and every where ” 

‘¢ No, my brave friend,’”’ said the marquis in a kind tone; 
“you shall at least return in safety and comfort to your 
country , we owe that to the man who has so faithfully served 
our unfortunate king, who has lost his leader, the valiant 
Stukely, and who has trusted himself to our generosity ” 

The marquis then conversed with his nephew upon tne 
subject, and afterwards they fitted out the captain so hand~ 
somelv that he, never daring to hope for such a stroke of good 
fortune, was deeply affected by their generous conduct The 
Italian remained in the house of the Count Ferdinand, at the 
earnest request of the latter, for the young man had become 
so accustomed to the society of the Florentine, and felt so 
much fiiendship for him, that 1t seemed impossible, at least 
so suddenly, to part with him 

When the German had left, the marquis observed to his 
nephew that he was convinced, through the death of Alonso, 
the wearisome and disgusting process would now speedily be 
ended, for his distant relatives and heirs would assuredly be 
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ready to come to a reasonable arrangement, and give up all 
claim upon the sums which Alonso had so illegally demanded. 

But such considerations of profit and loss completely 
vanished from the minds of these friends of their country, 
when the belief of the irreparable misfortune, which till now 
had only been feared or thought possible, was changed into 
certainty and conviction 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH 


Tux ships which had been lying at anchor off the coast of 
Africa now returned, bringing some soldiers with them, who 
had succeeded in liberating themselves from imprisonment, 
2s well as others who had escaped from their guaids Prince 
Antomo, the prior of Crato, had, as 1f by miracle, found the 
means to ransom himself fiom his chains for a small sum, 
he had been able to make his guards believe that he was of 
humble condition and possessed of no effects, and fortunately 
none of the Portuguese had betrayed his secret. Now that 
details were given of the whole of the circumstances, 1t proved 
to be but too true that the plain of Aleagar had indeed be- 
come a vast bed of death, on which the nobles of Portugal, 
its youth, strength, and hopes, lay slaughtered, and happy 
might those be called who had so fallen Many thousands 
more were languishing in dark dungeons as slaves and pri- 
soners, or petishing in inaccessible deserts, undergoing hard 
labour and ill-treatment of every kind Never since Portu- 
gal knew its own history, had such an awful calamity over- 
whelmed the weeping, orphan country, no class, no family 
therein but larfiented the loss of some one dear to them, 
many of the houses of the nobles had become utterly extinct, 
while others were reduced to poverty by the enormous ran- 
soms demanded by the Africans for their prisoners yet those 
were happy who were enabled, even through the Joss of their 
all, to buy back a father, a brother, or a son 

The battle had lasted only a few hours when the fearful 
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struggle came to ag end, all order was soon aver, every 
plan for escape impossible, contradiction and muisunderstand- 
ing destroying each arrangement The combat became one 
for life alone, the Portuguese and their allies sought only to 
avenge their dead, and sell thei blood dearly to the infidels, 
no one thought longer of preserving his life A part of the 
army had been cut off, followed by the tirumphant enemy mn 
overwhelming numbers, the Christians fled fighting, without 
knowing whither, and all before night were captured or slain. 
The battle continued longest in the presence of the heroic 
hing, who, as a soldier, performed miracles of bravery , he 
stood at last almost alone on the field of the dead When he 
saw the impossibility of escape, he bound a white handker- 
clnef to the point of a lance, with the intention of surrender- 
ing, but the rude hordes, who were plundering as well as 
fighting around him, either did not, or would not understand 
this signal of peace The richly-ornamented accoutrements 
of the young hero, the gold and jewels upon his dress, at- 
tracted the wild barbarians, and pressing upon hun mm crowds, 
they slew the kingly youth, whose brave arm in the despair 
of death killed numbers around him ‘They then stripped the 
body , and a few hours afte: wards it was difficult for his friends 
to recognise in the naked form covered with wounds, in the 
cleft and disfigured head, the once handsome Sebastian 

This intelhgence became only the more dismally confirmed 
when the remains of the king were brought over in a vessel 
to Lisbon Throughout the mch plains of the country, in its 
distant valleys, upon its high mountains, was heard one unl- 
versal lament, and he who did not weep was in a state of 
mute despair There was no remedy, no help, no comfort, 
in the midst of this profound misery, the fanciful and the 
miraculous took possession of many minds, alleviating grief 
through the agency of airy imagery Such persons seized 
hold of the conviction that the irrecogmisable body was not 
that of their beloved king, who was in all probability safe, 
living somewhere unknown, perhaps a prisoner, but who im 
due time, though late, would make his appearance, and heal 
all the wounds which his rash Jove of war had inflicted upon 
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his country This belief in the muaculous, this hope m a 
hero and a saviour who hides himself for a while, only to 
reappear with greater power than ever, has shewn itself in 
every age, when universal woe has stunned a people, or threat- 
ened their existence 

The old cardinal ascended the throne No one opposed 
this, as none were able to contradict his just claim to it, but 
the common sorrow could not thereby be for one moment 
changed to joy No intelligent patriot could deceive him- 
self about the incapacity of the venerable priest, who in the 
exercise of his spiritual functions had hitherto lived within 
& nairow circle, and grown grey therein Even in times of 
calmness and happiness he was too weak to have fulfilled so 
high a destiny , but in these times of trouble all parties waited 
for his death (an event which, in all probability, must soon 
happen), as they believed that through his death alone could 
hope once more visit their desolate country But Henry 
himself, the late cardinal, supposed the art of governing to 
be an easy matter, and the ghostly fathers and flattereis who 
surrounded him strengthened lim in this delusion In this 
state of affairs the marriage of the old man was discussed, 
that heirs might be obtained mm order to annihilate the claims 
of Spain, but the king, after some consideration, rejected this 
advice as inadmissible 

The people, who, some weeks before, had been going about 
so full of daring and heroic bravery, now stigmatised the en- 
terprise as foolish, while they called the late king thoughtless 
and rash They protested that they had foreseen from the 
beginning what would be the consequences, maintained that 
the parties of the nobles and the priests alone had set this 
hazardous undertaking afloat, and that too for the destruc- 
tion of the peoyfle, while none of the leaders of 1t would ever 
hearken to rational advice 

It may be conceived what was suffered by such friends of 
their country as the marquis, his nephew, and the high-minded 
Catharina, in consequence of this tragic catastrophe, they 
understord each other without words, for to noble minds it 
seems a profanation of grief, when much 18 uttered which can 
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lead to no result. ‘Whe count, who was still in the spring-time 
of life, endeavoured to cheer up and dissipate the sad thoughts 
of his relations, by means of narratives, poetry, and fmendly 
conversation The aged Chnistofero, who had now become 
nearly well, spoke to them of India, and the wonders of na- 
ture there Sometimes they were visited by the Prince An- 
tonio, as he wished to attach all parties to his cause, who were 
likely in future to assist him agaimst Spain , but the friends of 
the Prior of Crato were not a little surprised when he declared 
to them, that in a short time he meant to leave them and Lis- 
‘bon for an indefinite period Upon all of them expressing 
their astonishment at such a determination, which they could 
by no means comprehend, the prince said, with a bitter laugh 

“Yes, my friends, I voluntarily banish myself, so that I 
may not wait till compelled, or requested at least, to leave the 
city. Is it not strange that the old king 1s jealous ofme” He 
fears and hates Philip of Spain, the thought horrifies him that 
our country may lose its independence, and yet he watches 
all my movements, and 1s afraid of my connexion with the 
patriots The idea grieves him, that there are even now a 
number of well-wishers united with me, whose hopes are 
bound up with my claun, and yet he knows that it 1s I alone 
who, in the name of Portugal, can oppose Spain infuture He 
wishes 1t to be so, only at present I must not interfere with his 
authority, or be at allin his way Thus, though near his end 
and his grave, he 1s intoxicated with the love of governing, 
and dreams of the might and power of majesty. But such 1s 
the vanity of the heart of man, he rather will cripple that 
future which must soon be here, than for the present be de- 
prived of consideration ”’ 

Ferdinand was oftener than ever in the garden pavilion of 
Donna Catharina, he amused himself for hours together with 
Maria, that extraordinary child When he considered -her 
peculiar circumstances, and reflected on the plan which his 
uncle had proposed, when he regarded her as his future 
bride, and dreamt of happiness along with her, the misfor- 
tunes of his country were for a time thrown into the back- 
ground Catharina, as well as the marquis, still suffered 
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much, for no hope cheered them, though they were so far 
resigned, that a silent expression of sorrow alone indicated 
the profoundness of their grief 

Ferdinand was surprised one day by Luis again entering 
his residence In these times of agitation he had forgotten his 
former arrangement and promise, but he was only perhaps 
the more rejoiced to see the singular man, who had pleased 
him so much, thus unexpectedly make his appearance He 
met him with the greatest friendship, gave him his hand, and 
said 

‘© Welcome, my dear friend, to a melancholy house and a 
mourning family I confess I had quite forgot our agieement, 
and therefore pardon me, if I beg of you to accompany me to 
Spend our evening at a country house I must not break my 
word to a dear relation who 1s expecting me there ” 

**Ceitainly, count,” rephed Luis ‘TI had nearly resolved 
hever again to enter your house, or see you, whom I valuc, 
for I repented that I had again encountered man, though 
ever so estimable, but ou: common and great misfortune ex- 
tinguishes all lesser considerations, which now seem to me 
utterly indifferent, though only a few wechs since they ap- 
peared of great importance ”’ 

“You are mght,” answered the count, “all good and 
noble men ought to be more firmly united than ever, they 
should abandon their humours, prejudices, and passions. We 
have eaperienced the ternble, and I fear much that gloomy 
times await us I can easily understand that when our hearts 
are heavily oppressed, lighter grievances appear absurd, and 
80 you seem to me, my excellent friend, more tranquil than 
when I had the gratification of seeing you before,—your eye 
is brighter, your complexion healthier, and the expression of 
your countenance altogether more cheerful ” 

‘¢ Yes,” replied Luis, while a slight colour passed over his 
pale countenance, and his lips trembled with a sorrowful smile 
‘* My guardian angel has lately embraced me,” he continued 
in a low voice, ‘and since then I have awakened from the 
dream of life,” 


‘¢ What do you mean ”” asked Ferdinand. 
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‘‘ Do you not see,” answered Luis, “ that it 1s death whicn 
hiohts up my eye, fat it 13 the conviction of this release which 
smiles upon my lips My existence has flowed out from the 
death-wound of our king, the burning desert has drank up 
my blood, but my trembling frame, the frail covering of the 
life-weary spirit, will, for a few more hours, bear me on, 
honoured sir, whither you please ” 

‘With these feelings,” said Ferdinand, ‘‘I can scarcely 
repeat my request, that you would assist me in deciphering 
some illegible manuscripts ”’ 

‘‘Why,” answered Luis, “should I not perform this 
trifling service for you? Command me ” 

Ferdinand took his cloak and sword, and called to the 
Italian, who was likewise to accompany him to the house of 
Catharina, where he had been already presented and met with 
a kind reception 

They went in silence through the city, and on reaching 
the open country, they saw a negro to whom Luis made a 
sign The slave followed at some distance unobserved by the 
others 

Luis appeared agitated as they turned into a lonely road 
which led onwards, between gardens and walls, to the residence 
of Catharina The palace and the beautiful garden now be- 
came visible, and Luis said in a trembling voice 

‘‘ Where are you leading me, my friend’? here, to these 
shades —to this fountain? here, where an angel has already - 
spoken tome? O Heavens! 1s it not as if all the dreams of 
my youth were about to be realised ?”’ 

Ferdinand stood still ‘‘ Are you, then,” said he, as he 
looked earnestly at his companion, “the stranger who has so 
often walked before this garden, and of whom my little fnend 
here has told me so many interesting stories, the one to whom 
our little Maria haz prattled so much 7’ 

‘‘T am,” said Luis, in a suppressed and scarcely audible 
voice. 

“Then that negro also belongs to you,” continued the 
count, © who has followed us for some time?” 

‘‘ Yes,” replied the other 
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The gate was now opened, and the Florentine officcr as- 
cended the staircase, 1n order to pay his respects to Donna 
Catharina, the marquis, and Maria In the mean time the 
count invited his guest to enter into the cool pavilion below, 
where he offered him a seat, and placed a small but elegant 
table before him 

“ Have the kindness, then,” said Ferdinand, ‘ to look over 
these precious leaves, which afterwards, with your assistance, 
I will endeavour to copy, that they may be preserved as such 
precious relics ought to be I will now leave you for a short 
time, that I may announce your visit to my honoured aunt ” 

He ascended the stairs, after placing in the hands of Luis 
a carefully folded and well-sealed packet The stranger, who 
found himself so unexpectedly in this garden, opened the 
packet which had been entrusted to Inm with trembling 
hands, when he had loosened the seals, lus eyes fell upon the 
old leaves which contained the ‘‘ Thoughts for future Poems ,”’ 
he arose from his seat with an exclamation, and then sunk 
down motionless and lifeless, a deep swoon had deprived 
him of all sensation 

In the apartment above every one was endeavouiing to 
cheer up Catharina by their conversation, Ferdinand, who 
had just entered, after greeting her and his uncle, said 

‘Now, my dear, singular, wilful Maria, you will be at 
peace with me, for I have at last brought the stranger you 
love so much ito the garden-house, and I hope he, as well 
as our Italian guest, will for the future belong to the circle of 
our most intimate friends He has now laid aside his reserve, 
he 1s more friendly than he was, and speaks more, and you 
will be able to banish his dislike of society altogether ” 

‘Did I not always say,” exclaimed Mania, joyfully, “that 
the kind good mangreally belonged to us? Oh! bring him up 
stairs, count, that my grandmother may again feel something 
new!” 

'©Of which I think,” said Catharina, sighing, “ we have 
of Jate had only too much Where is my cousin, Don Chris- 
tofero ?” 

‘* He 1s walking m the garden,” answered the marquis 

BB 
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“the old man is now both gay and well; and for this he has 
to thank you, deé? niece.” 

“No,” replied she ‘In my latter years, fate has per- 
mitted me to do that which I wished for a relation and a noble 
man, one to whom my heart 1s attached as to a brother; and 
while I soothe his old age, I confer the greatest benefit on 
myself ”’ 

With a loud exclamation, the old servant Domingo at this 
moment rushed into the room, allroseup ‘In the garden 
pavilion,’’ said he, ‘‘ there lies a corpse '”’ 

Ferdinand ran quickly down, almost as quickly followed 
Maria, the captain hastened after them, while the marquis 
Jed the horrified Catharina thither likewise Every aid was 
given to the fainting man, who at length revived from his 
stupor, looked around, and seemed surprised to see so many 
persons near him, sympathising with him and concerned about 
him He tried to collect his thoughts, and his look fell upon 
Maria, who, weeping loudly, had seized his cold hands, he 
smiled sorrowfully, looked towards the garden, and then turned 
to the table ‘That was the cause’ exclaimed he, m such 
asad and piercing tone that all present became pale, “ after 
what these pages make me remember, 1t 18 tyme to die !”’ 

He threw his arms upon the table and wept bitterly He 
could not speak, his tears continued to flow, but at length 
sighs and sobs were so intermingled with expressions of the 
deepest sorrow, that every one present was overcome by- 
emotion He now seemed exhausted, but raising his tear- 
ful face again, he looked towards the count, and said, in 
death-hke accents, ‘‘ Of what use 1s deception now? These 
mute yet speaking pages are the words of my youth ,—I am 
the poor unhappy Camoens ” 

A loud exclamation escaped from all, and Catharna sank, 
overpowered, into the arms of her uncle At this moment 
Christofero stept across the threshold , he had recognised the 
voice of his friend, and now rushed in trembling, weeping and 
kneeling before the poet ‘‘ Luis, my Luis!” exclaimed he, 
taking the pale countenance of his friend between his hands. 

Luis looked at him, embraced the old man, and replied, 
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‘Oh! how kind 1s Heaven to permit me, though in the midst 
of death, to see my truest friend once more!” 

Catharina had recovered, and the count led Maria and the 
captam into the garden, Christofero also arose and followed, 
at a sign from Ferdinand 

‘© When we experience the miraculous,” said the marquis, 
as the three were left alone, ‘*1t becomes us to receive it with 
reverence and faith Luis Camoens, great though unfortu- 
nate man, behold again in this noble form your friend, your 
wife, Catharina de Ataida, and know that the lovely girl 
who has just left us 1s your granddaughter, the offspring 
of your child ” 

The two beings, so long separated, gazed at each other 
and embraced They became deadly pale through transport, 
grief, and superhuman awe 

“O my Catharina!” sobbed Camoens 

“°O Jans!” exclammed she, ‘‘ what have I not suffered 
for you '” 

“And did I live,” said he, ‘*so near to such friends, and 
to all I loved, and yet knew it not? Did I fly from those who 
would have comforted me?” 

“But why,” said the marquis, embracing the poet with 
heartfelt affection, “‘ why did you live in such solitude? Why 
not discover yourself to some friend? How happily, how 
blessedly, could we all have lived with each other *’ 

‘*That was my fate,’”’ answered Camoens ‘I had expe- 
rienced too much of bitterness, and my confidence 1n man was 
destroyed , I needed almost nothing, and I hved on alms. 
In the hospital of St Lazarus I found a shelter during the 
night, given to me by some kind priests, and my negro An- 
tonio provided me with food and raiment He wanders 
outside oh! let dim be called, that I may once more see 
the dark eyes of my most faithful friend ” 

The old marquis wept, while Catharina and Camoens en- 
twined themselves in each other’s arms 

‘*T see,” said the marquis, ‘ that this 1s my negro. whom 
J now recognise No words can express the sadness, wonder, 
awe. and holy sorrow, which at this moment alternately dis- 
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solves and pierces my heart' Qh, Luis’ brothe:' noble man! 
what can we poor gnes do for you?” 

‘¢T die in the presence of my friends, of my beloved,” said 
the poet, “that 1s a greater happiess than I ever hoped tc 
experience ” 

The absent wee summoned back, and at a glance from the 
poet, Maria threw herselt into the arms of the delighted man 
Antonio also came 1, as well as Dommgo, the old confidant 
All was alternate joy and dream, sorrow and rapture, every 
one looked at the restored poet as upon a superhuman being, 
and every one wished to prove his love and his reverence 
Camoens, sometimes turning his eyes m ecstacy upon Catha- 
ria, sometimes looking delightedly at Mara, then gently 
pressing the hand of the good Christofero, and again affec- 
tionately embracing his kind Antonio, while his eye eve1 
wandered to Catharina, was giddy wit: his sense of joy, he 
felt that the strength of man was indeed inadequate to bear 
such a weight of bliss 

“Not in vain have I lived,” said he at last ‘* My love 
of my country 1s known, and it will be felt after my death ” 

‘* Yes,” answered the marquis, ‘‘ as long as the Portuguese 
deserve to bear their name! Our king 1s lost, our freedom 18 
departing , but when the proud Spaniard shall seek to subdue 
our land, then will the voice of liberty and patriotism be 
heard from your poem, awakening and creating our energies 
anew ‘This book, this poem, may soon perhaps be all that 
shall remain to Portugal , but in 1t lives courage and country, 
love and power, and as from the youth of spring, so shall 
both l1uit and beauty arise from these verses Luis, you can 
never die, for each succeeding generation must learn from you 
alJ tus .8 most noble and true ” 

‘‘ May you be a prophet'”’ said Camoens ‘‘ But for me, 
my course 1s ended, the treasures of my existence, fnendship 
and love, I have again beheld—I am esteemed, anid now the 
love of my Saviour calls me ” 

None of those present could conceal from themselves thut 
the poet was dying, but the feelings of all were so elevatud, 
that they could not be said to lament his departure Ther 
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only anxiety was, lest the pious Christian should expire with- 
out the last rites of the Church being administered to lum, 
as, at this distance from the city, they were embarrassed 
where to find a priest But just at this moment the sound 
of trumpets was heard, and the loud anthems of priests and 
people it wis an immense procession, on 1ts way to a cloister 
where there was a miraculous shrine of the blessed Virgin, 
a mournful array proceeding to reconcile the suffering coun- 
try and the lost king to God The marquis went out to greet 
the train, and immediately afterwards the Prince Antonio, 
prior of Crato, and a bishop wno entered along with his high- 
ness, appeared before the dying man 

‘‘The great Camoens lives, only to die amongst us!” said 
the prince ‘To honour such a Portuguese, the king himself 
should be here ” 

Camoens was left alone with the bishop, who, from respect 
to his penitent, would allow no other priest to be present at 
the holy ceremony Thus was he honoured tn death, whom 
in 11fe all had forgotten and neglected ! 

After the dymg man had received the sacrament, h:3 
friends came again around him, and he took farewell ot them 
with a heavenly expression of countenance ‘Ihe noble Ca- 
tharma shewed a wonderful composure, her happiness and 
unhappiness were too great to be exhibited in words or in 
outward grief The youthful Maria was neanly distracted 
although she was not made aware how nearly she was re- 
lated to the sufferer The marquis and the count testited 
the deepest friendship , and the Italian officer, both by words 
and actions, expressed a homage almost amounting to adora- 
tion, shewing how much he regretted that he had before mis- 
understood the great man. Christofero said, ‘‘ Have [ seen 
you again, most foble and faithful of men? Though 1t 1s but 
a single look, I am grateful to God for it ” 

But the most affecting of all was the farewell of the good 
negro and his master Camoens blessed him, and said, ‘ Hea- 
ven will not suffer your unparalleled love and fidelity to go 
unrewarded ~ 

‘Have I not been enough rewarded,” replied Antonio, 
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when I belonged to you, and was your friend?” The old 
Domingo also kiss#d the hand of Camoens 

All were silent, and, in the presence of those he loved 
most, the poet sunk calmly and blissfully to rest 


Catharina soon followed him. The faithful black slave 
was taken into the house of the marquis He was not treated 
there as a servant, but regarded as one who deserved every 
confidence, and his new master acted towards him 1n every 
way as to a friend After the death of the old king Henry, 
Alba took possession of the kingdom for his master, Philip 
of Spain, Prince Antomo had withstood lim long, but was 
at length compelled to yield to superior force Ferdinand was 
united to Maia The tamily had jomed the Prince Antonio 
and aided him, but Philip forgave them from motives of pru- 
dence, since 1t was dangerous to punish every patriot And 
thus this distinguished family lived as happily as it was 
possible for those to do, who, in retirement from the world, 
deeply lamented the downfall of their country 
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and Compiled by J S Roberts 


SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS With numerous Notes 


ELIZA COOKS POEMS A Complete Edition, with Portrait and 
Steel Illustrations 


MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS With numerous Notes 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS 

MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS With Explanatory Notes 

MRS HEMANS' POETICAL WORKS With Memor, &c 
BURNS’ POETICAL WORKS With Glossarial Notes 

HOOD’S POETICAL WORKS With Life 

CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS With Notes 

COLERIDGE’S POETICAL WORKS With Memoir, Notes, &c, 
SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS With Memoir, Notes, &c 
POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY Fraxman s Illustrations 
POPE’S POETICAL WORKS With Original Notes 

MACKAY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 

HERBERT’S (GEORGE) POEMS AND PROSE With Notes, &c, 
HEBER’S (BISHOP) POETICAL WORKS With Notes, &c. 


Uniform in size, price, and style, but without Red-line, 
SHAKSPEARE The Playsand Poems Wijth Portrait 
CHRISTIAN LYRICS From Modern Authors 250 IIlustrations 


[MONTGOMERY'S (JAMES) POETICAL WORKS With Prefatory 
Memoir and Explanatory Notes 100 Original Illustrations 
POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY With 120 Illustra- 


tions by J E Mivzais, TENNIEL, PICKERSGILL, Sir J GILBERT, 
HARRISON WEIR, &c 


Seman 
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Bedford Streee, Strand, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO, Publishers, 


THE CHANDQS LIBRARY. 


A Serws of Standard Works tn all Classes of Literature, 





In crown 8vo, price 3s 6d each, cloth gilt 
THE PERCY ANECDOTES'- By Reusen and Suotto Percy 
Verbatim Reprint of Original Edition Introduction by Jon 
Timss Original Steel Portraits, and Index Jour Vols, each 
Complete 1n itself 


PEPYS’ DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE With Seven Steel 
Portraits arranged as a Frontispiece, Memoir, and full Index. 
JOHNSON’S LIVES OF THE POETS With Critical Observations, 
and a Sketch of the Author’s Life by Sir WALTER ScoTT 

EVELYN’S DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE Edited by Bray 
With Frontispiece and full Index 

POPE’S HOMER'S ILIAD AND ODYSSEY  Fraxman's Illustrations 

THE KORAN- A Verbatim Reprint With Maps, Plans, &c 

THE TALMUD (SELECTIONS FROM) By H Porano, With 
Maps, Plans, &c 

GIL BLAS (THE ADVENTURES OF) By Lz Saaz. 

CARPENTERS POPULAR ELOCUTIONIST AND RECITER Se. 
lected from Standard Authors WhAth Steel Portrait 

WALTON AND COTTON’S ANGLER Edited, with Notes, by G, 
CHRISTOPHER DAVIES 

WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE With Illustrations, 

LAMB'S POEMS AND ESSAYS With Steel Portrait 

ROSCOE'S ITALIAN NOVELISTS 

ROSCOE’S GERMAN NOVELISTS ! Complete Editions 

ROSCOE’S SPANISH NOVELISTS 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT By J. G. 
LockyAarRT Condensed and Revised With Portrait 

LORD BACON’S ESSAYS AND HISTORICAL WORKS 


THE ALBION POETS. 
Complete Edttions, sn large type, utth Explanatory Notes 





In large crown 8vo, 3s 6d , half-calf, marbled edges, 8s , full-calf, 
marbled edges, 9s , full-calf, red under gold edges, ros 64d. 
x SHAKSPEARE—THE PLAYS AND POEMS 1,136 pp, 
2 BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS 736 pp 
3 LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS 638 pp, 
« SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS 766 pp. 
5 MILTON'S POETICAL WORKS 





Bedford Street, Strand, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Publishers, 


WARNE'S 
USEFUL BOOKS for the- COUNTRY or the HOME. 


Feap and crown 8vo, cloth or picture boards, rs each, fully Illustrated 

FOR THE COUNTRY 

COMMON SHELLS OF THE SEA SHORE 

COMMON SEA WEEDS OF THE BRITISH COAST, 

FLOWERS AND THE FLOWER GARDEN 

VEGETABLES How to Grow Them 

MODERN GYMNAST (THE) 

POULTRY Breeding, Rearing, &c 

ANGLING A Practical Guide to Fishing, &e, 

THE ORCHARD AND FRUIT GARDEN 

A FERN BOOK FOR EVERYBODY 

BIRD KEEPING By C E Dyson 

ENGLISH WILD FLOWERS 

THE DOG Its Varieties and Management, 

THE BRITISH BIRD PRESERVER 

HARDY PLANTS FOR LITTLE FRONT GARDENS. 

LOUDON’S AMATEUR GARDENER 


FOR THE HOME 
COMPANION LETTER WRITER (THE) 
THE MODERN FENCER By Captain Grirritns 
ONE THOUSAND OBJECTS FOR THE MICROSCOPE 
LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S LETTER WRITER 
THE MONEY MARKET What it Is, What it Does, and How & 
is Managed 
THE ART OF VENTRILOQUISM 
CARPENTRY AND JOINERY Oris 6d, cloth 
THE MAGIC LANTERN MANUAL Or 2s, cloth, 
ADVICE TO SINGERS By a Singer. 
MODERN ETIQUETTE, 1n Public and Private 
WASHING AND CLEANING 
MAGIC AND ITS MYSTERIES 


WATER Its Composition, Collection, and Distribution By J, 
PaRRY Orts 6d, cloth ° 
THE MODERN COUNTY COURT GUIDE By Smarman 
SMITH Oris 6¢, cloth. 
Uniform with the above, 1s 6d cach 
ee } New Editions, by G ARMATAGE 


THE HORSE Its Varieties and Management in Health and 
Disease 


OUT-DOOR COMMON BIRDS Their Habits, &c 80 Illusts, 
Bedford Street, Strand. 











FREDERICK WARNE & CO,, Publishers, 


WARNE’S LONDON LIBRARY. 


In small crown 8vo, price ONE SHILLING each, sewed, or 
Library Edition, cloth gilt, 2s 6d 

GOBLIN GOLD By Miss May Crommgztin, Author of ' Queenie,” 
* Brown Eyes,” &c First Edition, 2oth Thousand 

AT BAY By Mrs, ALEXANDER, Author of “The Wooing o’t,” 
‘* Look before you Leap,” &c. Third Edition, 4oth Thousand 

HOUPLA By J S Winter, Author of ‘*Bootles' Baby" Fully 
Illustrated 3oth Thousand (Not at 2s 6@) 


“Houp la 1s a very good story, it 1s a tender and touching little tale "— 
Saturday Review 


BOOTLES’ BABY A Story of the Scarlet Lancers By J S 
Winter, Author of ‘‘ Houp-la,” &c Fully Illustrated Fourth 
Edition, 4oth Thousand 


“His sketches of military life are inimitable, and ‘ Bootles’ Baby’ 1s one of 
the best "—Publishers' Crrcular 


STRUCK DOWN ATaleof Devon By Captain Hawiry Smart, 
Author of ‘‘Breezie Langton,” &c 30th Thousand 


‘'The book 1s more natural and quite as interesting as ‘Called Back’ It1s 
the story of a crime and its detection, and 1t 1s admirably managed from first to 
last '—Scotsiman 


TINTED VAPOURS ANemesis By J Macraren Copspan, Third 
Edition, 15th Thousand 


‘A capital bit of work 1n the way of mystery and sensation, its lines are cast 
in unfamiliar places, and it deals to excelicnt puipose with a number of novel 
materials and effects ’’—Athenaum 


A FAIR BARBARIAN’ By Frances Hopecson Burnett, Author of 
‘*That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” ‘Through One Admuuistration,” &c. 
Fourth Edition, 24th Thousand (Not at 2s 6d ) 

‘Is an excellent little story ”°—A theneum 

FOUND OUT By HeLen Martuers, Author of ‘Comin’ thro’ the 

Rye,” &c Seventh Edition, 7oth Thousand, 





In small crown 8vo, price ONE SHILLING, with coloured cover, 
or Fine Edition, cloth gilt, 2s 6d 
BEHIND THE FOOTLIGHTS, or, The Stage as I Knew It By 
W C Day With Eight Illustrations byG B Lz Fanu 


In large crowngvo, price ONE SHILLING each, with coloured cover, 

TEN THOUSAND A YEAR By SamveL WARREN 

THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN Ditto 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS, AND TWENTY YEARS AFTER By 
A Dumas = 

In small crown 8vo, price ONE SHILLING, sewed 

THE RUSSIANS AT THE GATES OF HERAT By Cuarzzs 
Marvin With Six Portraits and Two Maps Fifth Edition, 
35th Thousand. 








Bedford Street, Strand, 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Publishers, 
HANDY INFORMATION BOOKS. 


In crown §vo, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d, each 
BY A MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 
MANNERS AND TONE OF GOOD SOCIETY, or, Solecisms to be 
Avoided Twelfth Edition 
SOCIETY SMALL TALK, or, What to Say, and When to Say it, 
Seventh Edition. - 
THE MANAGEMENT OF SERVANTS A Practical Guide to the 
Rautite ef Domestic Service Second Edition 
PARTY GIVING ON EVERY SCALE, or, The Cost of Entertain. 
ments Second Edition, 
THE LETTER WRITER OF MODERN SOCIETY — Second Edition. 


FOOD AND FEEDING By Sir Henry Tuomrson,F RC,S. Third 
Revised Edition 

MENUS MADE EASY, or, Howto Order Dinner, and give the Dishes 
their French names By Nancy Lake Second Revised Editione 

THE HOME, asit Should be Its Duties and Amenities By L VAL. 
ENTINE Second Edition, 

OUR SONS Howto Start Themin Life. By ArtHURKinG, Second 
Edition 

HOW WE ARE GOVERNED, or, The Crewn the Senate, and the 
Bench By Fonsiangug. Fifteenth Edition, thoroughly revised 
by SMALMAN SMITH 

HINTS ON BUSINESS Financ.al and Legal By R. Denny Urtin, 
FSS A very useful book about Investments, Income, and 
other matters, sacar ean 

In crown 8vo, price 2s 6d , cloth gilt 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT IN OUR HOMES By Rosert Hammonp 
(The Hammond Electric Light and Power Supply Company, 
Limited) With Original Illustrations and Photographs, im 


HANDY MANUALS. 


In crown 8vo, price 2s 6d, cloth gilt, or picture boards, 2s 

THE DOMESTIC EDUCATOR (formerly entitled Taz Youna 
Woman's Boox) A Gathering of Useful Information in Household 
Matters, Taste, Duties, Study, &c, With Practscal Illustrations, 

In large crown 8vo, tg 2s. 6@ ,cloth gilt, or picture boards, 2s, 

BEST OF EVERYTHING By the Author of “ Enquire Within,” 
Containing 1,800 Useful Articles on how to obtain ''The Best of 
Everything,’’ with a Special Calendar for the Cook and Gardener 
for each Month 

In large crown 8vo, price 2s 6d., cloth gilt 

HOME DOCTORING A Guide to Domestic Medicine and Surgery. 
By a Member of the Royal College of Surgeons (England), With 
Coloured Plates, 

(SRE sictarete apne ett EAN EE TES ig te DE ER SSETA EPE P  S ON EAOTE NRASa 

Bedford Street, Strand, 








